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FATHER AND DAUGHTER 



The night was dark-i-the wind blew keenly over the 
frozen and rugged heath, when Agnes, pressing her moan- 
ing child to her bosom, was travelling on foot to her 
father's habitation. 

^' Would to God I had never left it ! " she exclaimed, 
as home and all its enjoyoMAts rose in fancy to her view. 
And I think my readers wiD be ready to join in die ex- 
clamation, when they hear the poor wanderer's history. 

Agnes Fitzhenry was the ooiy child of a respectable 
merchant in a country town, who, having lost his wife 
when his daughter was very young, resolved, for her sake, 
to form no second connexion. To the steady, manly 
affection of a father, Fitzhenry joined the fond anxieties 
and endearing attentions of a mother ; and his parental 
care was amply repaid by the love and amiable qualities of 
Agnes. He was not rich, yet the pro6ts of his trade were 
such as to enable him to bestow every possible expense on 
his daughter's educadon, and to lay up a considerable sum 
yearly for her future support ; whatever else he could 
spare from his own absolute wants, hmxpended in procur- 
ing comforts and pleasures for her. ^" What an excellent 
father that man is ! " was the frequentieiclamation among 
his acquamtance — ^' and what an exoeDdfit child he has ! 
well may he be proud of her," was as'bommonly the an- 
swer to it. Nor was this to be wondered at ; Agnes united 
to extreme beauty of face and person, every accomplish- 
ment that belongs to her own sex, and a great degree of 
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4 . FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

that strength of mind and capacity for acquiiing know- 
ledge supposed to belong exclusively tj^be other. 

For this combination of rare qualJlK^ Agnes was ad- 
mired ; for her sweetness of tempeiwter willingness to 
oblige, her seeming unconsciousness^ her own merits, 
and her readiness to commend the merits of others — for 
these still rarer qualities Agnes was beloved; and she 
seldom formed an acquaintance wj{bout at the same time 
securing a friend. ^gHl| 

But short was thy triumpb^Miet Agnes ! and long 
was thy affliction ! mp 

Her father thought he loveaJ^r (and perhaps he was 
right) as never father loved awpild before ; and Agnes 
thought she loved him as a child never before loved a 
father. " I will not marry, l^^t^ve single for my father's 
sake," she often said ; but sbe altered her determination 
when her heart, hitherto uniya|pd by the addresses of the 
other sex, was assailed by Ap^cer in the guards who 
came to recruit in the town ifl^which she resided. 

Cliffi)rd, as I shall call him, had not only a fine figure 
and a graceful address, ibut talents rare and various, and 
powers of conversation so fascpating, that the woman he 
had betrayed forgot her wrongs in his presence ; and tlie 
creditor who came to dun him for the payment of debts 
already incurred, went away eager to oblige him by letting 
him incur still more. Fatal pen'ersion of uncommon 
abilities ! This man, who might have taught a nation to 
look up to him as its best pride in prosperity, and its best 
hope in adversity, made no other use of his talents than 
to betray the unwary of both sexes, the one to shame, the 
other to pecuniary ^fficulties ; and he, whose mind was 
capacious enough tfoave imagined schemes to aggran- 
dize his native coi|kry, the slave of sordid selfishness, 
never looked beatf^d his own temporary and petty bene- 
fit, and sat dow|H|itented with the achievements of the 
day, if he hadi^rreached a credulous tradesman, or 
beguiled an uimispecUng woman. 

But to accomplish even these paltry triumphs, great 
knowledge of the human heart was necessary ; a power 
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FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 5 

of discovering the prevailing foible in those on whom he 
had designs, and of converting their imagined security into 
their real danger. He soon discovered that Agnes, who 
was rather inclined to doubt her possessing in an uncommon 
degree the good qualities which she really had, valued 
herself, with not unusual blindness, on those which she 
had not. She thought herself endowed with great power 
to read the characters of those with whom she associatecj, 
when she had even not discrimination enough to un- 
derstand her own ; and, while she imagined it was not in 
the power of others to deceive her, she was constantly in 
the habit of deceiving herself. 

Clifford was not slow to avail himself of this weakness 
in his intended victim ; and, while he taught her to believe 
none of his faults had escaped her observation, with hers 
he had made himself thoroughly acquainted. But not 
content with making her faults subservient to his views, 
he pressed her virtues also into his service ; and her af- 
fection for her father, that strong hold, secure in which, 
Agnes would have defied the most violent assaults of 
temptation, he contrived should be the means of her 
defeat. 

I have been thus minute in detailing the various and 
seducing powers which Clifford possessed, not because 
he will be a principal figure in my narrative, for, on the 
contrary, the chiei characters in it are the Father and 
Daughter ; but in order to excuse, as much as possible, 
the strong attachment he excited in Agnes. 

It has been remarked by a female writer of celebrity, 
that " love, however rated by many as the chief passion 
of the heart, is but a poor dependent, a retainer on the 
other passions — admiration, gratitude, respect, esteem, 
pride in the object ; divest the boasted sensation of these, 
and it is no more than the impression of a twelvemonth, 
by courtesy, or vulgar error, called kve." And of all 
these ingredients was the passion of Agnes composed. 
For the graceful person and manner of Clifford she felt 
admiration ; and her gratitude was excited by her ob- 
serving that, while he was an object of attention to every 
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6 FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

one wherever he appeared, his attentions were exclusively 
directed to herseli ; and that he who, from his rank and 
accomplishments, might have laid claim to the hearts even 
of the brightest daughters of fashion, in the gayest scenes 
of the metropolis, seemed to have no higher ambitioD 
than to appear amiable in the eyes of Agnes, the humble 
toast of an obscure country town ; while his superiority 
of understandmg, and brilliancy of talents called forth her 
respect, and his apparent virtues her esteem ; and, when 
to this high idea of the qualities of the man, was added 
a knowledge of his high bhth and great expectations, it 
is no wonder that she also felt the last mentioned, and 
often, perhaps, the greatest, excitement to love, " pride 
inthe object." 

When Clifford began to pay those marked attentions 
to Agnes, which ought always, on due encouragement 
from the woman to whom they are addressed, to be fol- 
lowed by an offer of marriage, he contrived to make 
himself as much disliked] by the father, as admired by 
the daughter ; yet his management was so artful, that 
Fitzhenry could not give a sufficient reason for his dis- 
like — ^he could only declare its existence ; and for the 
first time m her life, Agnes learned to think her &ther 
unjust and capricious. Thus, while Cliffi)rd insured an 
acceptance of his addresses from Agnes, he, at the same 
time, secured a rejection of them from Fitzhenry ; and 
this was the object of his wishes, as he had a decided 
aversion to marriage, and knew, besides, diat marrymg 
Agnes would disappoint all his ambitious prospects in 
life, and bring on him the eternal displeasure of his 
father. 

At length, after playing for some time with her hopes 
and fears, Clifford requested Fitzhenry to sanction with 
his approbation, his addresses to his daughter ; and Fitz- 
henry, as he expected, coldly and firmly declined the 
honor of his alliance. But when Clifford mentioned, as 
if unguardedly, that he hoped to prevail on his father to 
approve the marriage after it had taken place, if not be- 
fore, Fitzhenry proudly told him he thought his daughter 
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much too good to be smuggled into the family of any 
one ; while Cliffi>rd, piqued in his turn at the warmth of 
Fitzbenry's expressions, and the dignity of his manner, 
left him, exulting secredy in the consciousness that he 
had his revenge ; for he knew the heart of Agnes was 
irrecoverably his. 

Agnes heard from her lover that his suit was rmected, 
with agonies as violent as he appeared to feel. " What ! " 
exclaimed she, ^' can that affectionate father, who has 
till now anticipated my wishes, disappoint me in the wish 
dearest to my heart ? " In the midst of her first agita- 
tion her father entered the room, and, with " a counte- 
nance more in sorrow than in anger," began to expostu- 
late with her on the impropriety of the connexion which 
she was desirous of forming. He represented to her 
the very slender bcome Clifibrd possessed, the incon- 
venience to which an officer's wife is exposed, and the 
little chance there is for a roan's making a constant and 
domestic husband who has been brought up in an idle 
profession, and accustomed to habits of intemperance, 
expense, and irregularity. 

" But above all," said he, " how is it possible that you 
could ever condescend to accept the addresses of a man 
whose father, he himself owns, will never sanction them 
with his approbation ? " Alas ! Agnes could plead no 
excuse but that she was in love, and she had too much 
sense to urge such a plea to her father. " Believe me," 
he continued, ^' I speak thus from the most disinterested 
consideration of your interest; for, painful as the idea of 
parting with you must be to me, I am certain I should 
not shrink from the bitter trial, whenever my misery 
would be your happiness ; (here his voice faltered) ||ut in 
this case, I am certain that by refusing my consent to 
your wishes I insure your future comfort ; and, m a 
cooler moment, you will be of the same opinion." Agnes 
shook her head, and turned away in tears. " Nay, hear 
me, my child," resumed Fitzhenry, " you know I am no 
tyrant ; and if after time and absence have been tried in 
order to conquer your unhappy passion, it remain un- 
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changed, then, in defiance of ray judgment, I will consent 
to your marriage with Mr Clifford, provided his father 
consent likewise ; for, unless he does, I never will ; and 
if you have not pride and resolution enough to be the 
guardian of your own dignity, I must guard it for you ; 
but I am sure there will be no need of my interference, 
and Agnes Fitzhenry would scorn to be clandestinely 
the wife of any man." 

Agnes thought so too ; and Fitzhenry spoke this in so 
mild and affectionate a manner, and in a tone so expres- 
sive of suppressed wretchedness, which the bare idea of 
parting with her had occasioned him, that, for the moment, 
she forgot every thing but her father, and the vast debt 
of love and gratitude she owed him ; and throwing her- 
self into his arms, she protested her entire, nay, cheerful 
acquiescence in his determination. " Promise me, then," 
replied Fitzhenry,*" that you will never see Mr Clifford 
more, if you can avoid it ; he has the tongue of Belial, 

and if. " here Agnes indignantiy interrupted him with 

reproaches, for supposing her so weak as to be in danger 
of being seduced into a violation of her duty ; and so 
strong were the terms in which she expressed herself, 
that her father entreated her pardon for having thought 
such a promise necessary. 

The next day Clifiord did not venture to call at the 
house, but he watched the door till he saw Agnes come 
out alone, and then, having joined her, he obtained from 
her a full account of the conversation she had had with Fitz- 
henry 5 when, to her great surprise, he drew conclusions 
from it which she had never imagined possible. He saw, 
or pretended to see, in Fitzhenry's rejection of his offers, 
not qierely a dislike of her marrying him, but a design to 
prevent her marrying at all ; and, as a design like this was 
selfijb in the last degree, and ought not to be complied 
with, he thought it wouhd be kinder in her to disobey her 
father, and marry the man of her heart, than, by indulg- 
ing him once, flatter him with the hope she would do it 
again, till by this means, the day of her marrying, when it 
came at last, would burst on him with tenfold horrors. 
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The result of this specious reasoning, enforced by tears, 
caresses and protestations, was, that she had better go off 
to Scodand immediately with him, and trust to time, ne- 
cessity, and their parent's affection, to secure their for- 
giveness. 

Agnes, the first time, heard these arguments and this 
proposal with the disdain they merited ; but, alas ! she 
did not resolve to avoid all opportunity of hearing them a 
second time ; but, vain of the resolution she had shown 
on this first trial, she was not averse to stand another, de- 
lighted to find that she had not over-rated her strength, 
when she reproached Fitzhenry for his want of confidence 
ID it. The consequence is obvious ; again and again she 
beard Clifford argue in favor of an elopement ; and though 
she still retained virtue sufficient to withhold her consent, 
she every day saw fresh reason to believe he argued on 
good grounds, and to think that parent whose whole study 
had been, till now, her gratification, was, in this instance 
at least, the slave of unwarrantable selfishness. 

At last, finding neither time, reflection, nor even a 
temporary absence, had the slightest effect on her attach- 
ment, but that it gained new force every day, she owned 
that nothing but the dread of making her father unhappy, 
withheld her from listening to Clifford's proposal ; 'twas 
true, she said, pride forbade it, but the woman who could 
listen to the dictates of pride, knew nothing of love but 
the name. This was the moment for Clifford to urge, 
more strongly than ever, that the elopement was the most 
effectual means of securing her father's happiness, as well 
as her own ; till at last, her judgment became the dupe of 
her wishes ; and, fancying she was following thejdictates 
of filial affection, when she was in reality the helpless 
victim of passion, she yielded to the persuasions of a vil- 
lain, and set off with him to Scotland. 

When Fitzhenry first heard .of her flight, he sat for 
hours absorbed in a sort of dumb anguish, far more elo- 
quent than words. At length he burst into exclamations 
against her ingratitude for all the love and care he had 
bestowed on her ; and the next moment he excl^im*^^ 
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10 FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

with tears of tenderness, " Poor girl ! she is not used to 
commit faults ; how miserable she will be when she comes 
to reflect ! and how she will long for my forgiveness ! and, 
O yes ! I am sure I shall long as ardently to forgive 
her ! " Then his arms were folded in fancy round his 
child, whom he pictured to himself confessing her mar- 
riage to him, and upon her knees imploring his pardon. 
But day after day came, and no letter from the fugitives, 
acknowledging their error, and begging his blessing on 
their union — ^for no union had taken place. When Clif- 
ford and Agnes had been conveyed, as fast as four horses 
could carry them, one hundred miles towards Gretna- 
green, and had ordered fresh horses, Clifford started, as 
he looked at his pocket-book, and, with well dissembled 
consternation, exclaimed, " What can we do ? I have 
brought the wrong pocket-book, and have not money 
enough to carry us above a hundred and odd miles fur- 
ther on the north road ! " Agnes was overwhelmed with 
grief and apprehension at that information, but did not 
for an instant suspect the fact was otherwise than Clifford 
Stated it to be. 

As I before observed, Agnes piqued herself on her 
knowledge of characters, and she judged of them fre- 
quently by the rules of physiognomy ; she had studied 
voices too, as well as countenances ; was it possible, thei>, 
that Agnes, who had from Clifford's voice and counte- 
nance pronounced him all that was ingenuous, honorable, 
and manly, could suspect him capable of artifice ? Could 
she, retracting her pretensions to penetration, believe she 
had put herself in the power of a designing libertine ? No ! 
Vanity and self-love forbade this salutary suspicion to en- 
ter her imagination ; and, without one scruple, or one re- 
proach, she acceded to the plan Clifford proposed, as the 
only one likely to obviate their difficulties, and procure 
them most speedily an opportunity of solemnizing their 
marriage. 

Deluded Agnes ! you might have known that the 
honorable lover is as fearful to commit the honor of his 
mistress, even in appearance, as she herself can be ; that 
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his care and anxiety to screen her even from the breath 
of suspicion are ever on the watch ; and that, therefore, 
had Clifibrd's designs been such as virtue would approve, 
he would have put it out of the power of accident to pre- 
vent your immediate marriage, and expose your fair 
fame to the whisper of calumny. 

To London they set forward, and were driven to a 
hotel in the Adelphi, whence Cliffi)rd went out in search 
of lodgings ; and, having met with convenient apartments 
at the west end of the town, he conducted to them the 
pensive, and already repentant Agnes. "Under what 
name and tide," said Agnes, " am I to be introduced to 
woman of the house ? " " As my intended wife," cried 
her lover, pressing her to his bosom, " and in a few days, 
though to me they will appear ages, you will ^ve me a 
right to call you by that tender name." " In a few 
days!" exclaimed Agnes, withdrawing from his em- 
brace, "cannot the marriage take place tomorrow?" 
" Impossible ! " replied Clifford, " you are not of age — 
I can't procure a license — ^but I have taken these lodgings 
for a month — we will have the banns published, and be 
married at the parish church." 

To this arrangement, against which her delicacy and 
every feeling revolted, Agnes would fain have objected 
in the strongest manner ; but, unable to urge any reasons 
for her objection, except such as seemed to imply dis- 
trust of her own virtue, she submitted, in mournful 
silence, to the plan ; and, witli a heart then, for the first 
time, tortured with a sense of degradation, she took pos- 
session of her apartment, and Cliflford returned to his 
hotel, meditating with savage delight on the success of 
his plans, and on the triumph which he fancied awaited 
him. 

Agnes passed the night in sleepless agitation, now 
forming and now rejecting schemes to obviate the danger 
which must accrue to her character, if not to her honor, 
by remaining for a whole month exposed to the seduc- 
tions of a man, whom she had but too fatally convinced 
of his power over her heart ; and the result of her re- 
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flections was, that she should insist on his leaving town, 
and not returning till be came to lead her to the altar. 
Happy would it have been for Agnes, had she adhered 
to this resolution, but vanity and self-confidence again 
interfered 5 " What have I to fear ? " said Agnes to 
herself; " am I so fallen in my own esteem that I dare 
not expose myself even to a shadow of temptation ? No ! 
I will not think so meanly of my virtue ; the woman that 
is afraid of being dishonored is half overcome already ; 
and I will meet with boldness the trials I cannot avoid." 

O vanity ! thou hast much to answer for ! I am con- 
vinced that, were we to trace up to their source all the 
most painful and degrading events of our lives, we should 
find most of them to have their origin in the gratified 
suggestions of vanity. 

It is not my intention to follow Agnes through the 
succession of mortifications, embarrassments, temptations, 
and struggles, which preceded her undoing ; (for secure 
as she thought herself in her own strength, and the honor 
of her lover, she became at last a prey to her seducer,) 
it is sufiicient that I explain the circumstances which led 
to her being in a cold winter's night houseless and un- 
protected, a melancholy wanderer towards the house of 
her father. 

Before the expiration of the month, Clifford had tri- 
umphed over the virtue of Agues, and soon after he re- 
ceived orders to join his regiment, as it was going to be 
sent on immediate service. " But you will return to me 
before you embark, in order to make me your wife ? " 
said the half distracted Agnes ; " you will not leave me 
to shame as well as misery ? " Clifford promised every 
thing she wished ; and Agnes tried to lose the pangs of 
parting, in anticipation of the joy of his return. But on 
the very day that Agnes expected him, she received a 
letter from him, saying tliat be was under sailing orders, 
and to see her again before the embarkation was im- 
possible. 

To do Clifford justice, he, in this instance, told truth ; 
and, as he really loved Agnes as well as a libertine can 
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love, he felt the agitation and distress which his letter 
expressed ; though, had he returned to her, he had an 
excuse ready prepared for delaying the marriage. 

Words can but ill describe the situation of Agnes on 
the receipt of this letter. The return of Clifford might 
not be expected for months at least ; and perhaps he 
might never return ! The thought of his danger was 
madness ; but when she reflected that she should, in all 
probability, become a mother before she became a wife, 
she rolled herself on the floor, in a transport of frantic 
anguish, and implored heaven in mercy to put an end to 
her existence. " O ! my dear injured father ! " she ex- 
claimed, " 1 who was once your pride, am now your 
disgrace I and that child, whose first delight it was to 
look up in your face, and see your eyes beaming with 
fondness on her, can now never dare to meet their glance 
again." 

But, though Agnes dared not presume to write to her 
father till she could sign herself the wife of Clifford, she 
could not exist without making some secret inquiries 
concerning his health and spirits ; and, before he left her, 
Clifford recommended a trusty messenger to her for the 
purpose. The first account she received was, that Fitz- 
henry was well ; the next, that he was dejected ; the 
three following, that his spirits were growing better, and 
the last account was, that he was married. 

"Married ! " cried Agnes, rushing into her chamber, 
and shutting the door after her, in a manner sufficiently 
indicative to the messenger of the anguish she hastened 
to conceal — " Married ! Clifford abroad ; perhaps at this 
moment a corpse — and my father married ! What, then, 
am 1 ? A wretch forlorn — an outcast from society ! no 
one to love, no one to protect and cherish me ! Great 
God ! wilt thou not pardon me if I seek a refuge in the 
grave ? " 

Here nature suddenly and powerfully impressed on her 
recollection, that she was about to become a parent ; and, 
falling on her knees, she sobbed out, " What am I ? did 
I ask ? I am a mother, and earth still holds me by a tie 
too sacred to be broken ! " 
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Then, by degrees, she became calmer ; and rejoiced, 
fervently rejoiced, in her father's second marriage, though 
she felt it as too convincing a proof how completely he 
had thrown her from his aSections. She knew that his 
reason for not marrying again was, the fear of a second 
family's diminishing the strong affection he bore to her ; 
and now it was plain that he married in hopes of losing 
bis affection for her. Still, this information removed a 
load fix)m her mind, by showing her Fitzhenry felt him- 
self capable of receiving happiness from other hands than 
hers ; and she resolved, if she heard he was happy in 
his change of situation, never to recall to his memory the 
daughter, whom it was so much his interest to forget. 

TTie time of Agnes' confinement now drew near — a 
time which fills with apprehension even the wife who is 
soothed and supported by the tender attentions of an 
anxious husband, and the assiduities of affectionate rela-^ 
tions and friends, and who knows the child she is about to 
present them with, will at once gratify their affections and 
their pride ; what then must have been the sensations of 
Agnes at a moment so awful and dangerous as this ! 
Agnes, who had no husband to sooth her by his anxious 
inquiries, no relations or friends to cheer her drooping 
soul by the expressions of sympathy, and whose child, 
instead of being welcomed by an exulting family, must 
be, as well as its mother, a stranger even to it nearest 
relation ! 

But, in proportion to her trials, seemed to be Agnes' 
power of rising superior to them ; and, after enduring her 
sufferings with a degree of fortitude and calmness that 
astonished the mistress of the house, whom compassion 
had induced to attend on her, she gave birth to a lovely 
boy; and from that moment, though she rarely smiled, 
and never saw any one but her kind landlady, her mind 
was no longer oppressed by the deep gloom she had be- 
fore labored under ; and when she had heard from Clif- 
ford, of her father's being happy, and clasped her babe to 
her bosom, Agnes might, almost be pronounced cheerful. 

After she had been six months a mother, Clifford re- 
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turned ; and in the transport of seeing him safe, Agnes 
almost forgot she had been anxious and unhappy. Now 
again was the subject of the marriage resumed ; but just 
as the wedding day was fixed, CUffi)rd was summoned 
away to attend his expiring father, and again was Agnes 
doomed to the tortures of suspense. 

After a month's absence, Clifibrd returned, but ap- 
peared to labor under a dejection of spirits, which he 
seemed studious to conceal irom her. Alarmed and ter- 
rified at an appearance so unusual, she demanded an 
explanation ; which the consummate deceiver gave at 
length, after many entreaties on her part, and feigned re- 
luctance on his. He told her his father's illness was occa- 
sioned by his having been mformed that he was privately 
married to her, and that he had sent for him to inquire 
into the truth of the report ; and being convinced, by his 
solemn assurance, that no marriage had taken place, he 
had commanded him, unless he wished to kill him, to 
take a solemn oath never to marry Agnes Fitzhenry 
without his consent. 

" And did you take the oath ? " cried Agnes, her whole 
frame trembling with agitation. "What could I do?" 
replied he ; " my father's life in evident danger if I re- 
fused ; besides the dreadful certainty that he would put 
his threats in execution, of cursing me with his dying 
breath ; and, cruel as he is, Agnes, I could not help feel- 
ing he was my father." " Barbarian ! " exclaimed she, 
" 1 sacrificed my father to you ! An oath ! O God ! have 
you then taken an oath never to be mine ? " and, saying 
this, she fell into a long and deep swoon. 

'When she recovered, but before she was able to speak, 
she found Clifibrd kneeling by her ; and, while she was 
too weak to interrupt him, he convinced her that he did 
not at all despair of his father's consent to his making her 
his wife, else, he should have been less willing to give so 
ready a consent to take the oath imposed on him, even 
although his father's life depended on it. " O ! no," re- 
plied Agnes, with a bitter smile, "you wrong yourself; 
you are too good a son to have been capable of hesitating 
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a moment ; there are few children so bad, so very bad 
as I am ;" and bursting into an agony of grief, it was long 
before the afiectiionate language and tender caresses of 
Cliffi)fd could restore her to tranquillity. 

Another six months elapsed, during which time Clifford 
kept her hopes alive, by telling her he every day saw 
fresh signs of Ms father's relenting in her favof; "at 
thes6 times, lead me to him," she would say, " let him 
hear the tale of my wretchedness ; let me say to him, 
* for your son's sake I have lost the best of fathers, the 
happiest of homes, and have become an outcast from 
society ;' then would I bid him look at this pale cheek, 
this emaciated form, proofs of the anguish that is under- 
mining my constitution ; and tell him to beware how, by 
forcing you to withhold from me my right, he made you 
guilty of murdering the poor deluded wretch, who, till 
she knew you, never lay down without a father's blessing, 
or rose but to be welcomed by his smile ! " 

Clifford had feeling, but it was of that transient sort 
which never outlived the disappearance of the object that 
occasioned it. To these pathetic entreaties he always 
returned affectionate answers, and was often forced to 
leave the room in order to avoid being too much softened 
by them ; but, by the time he had reached the end of 
the street, always alive to the impressions of the present 
moment, the sight of some new beauty, or some old 
companion, dried up the starting tear, and restored to him 
the power of coolly considering how he should continue 
to deceive his miserable victim. 

But the time at length arrived, when the mask that 
hid his villany from her eyes fell off, never to be re- 
placed. As Agnes fully expected to be the wife of Clif- 
ford, she was particularly careful to lead a retired life, 
and not to seem unmindful of her shame, by exhibiting 
herself at places of public amusement. In vain did 
Clifford paint to her the charms of the play, the opera, 
and other places of fashionable resort. " Retirement, 
with books, music, work, and your society," she used to 
reply, " are better suited to my taste and situation ; and 
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never, but as your wi&, will I presume to meet the public 
eye." 

Clifford, though be wished to exhibit his lovely con- 
quest to the world, was obliged to submit to her will in 
^lis instance. Sometimes, indeed, Agnes was prevailed 
on to admit to her table those young men of Clifford's 
acquaintance who were the most distinguished for their 
talents and decorum of manners ; but diis was the only 
departure he had ever yet prevailed on her to make, 
from the plan of retirement she had adopted. 

One evening, however, Clifford was so unusually urgent 
with her to accompany him to Drury-lane, to see a favor- 
ite tragedy, (urging as an additional motive for her 
obliging him, that he was going to leave her on the follow- 
ing Monday, in order to attend his father into the countr}', 
where he should be forced to remain some time,) that 
Agnes, unwilling to refuse what he called his parting 
request, at length complied ; Cliffi)rd having prevailed on 
Mj^ Askew, the kind landlady, to accompany them, and 
having assured Agnes, that, as they should sit in the up- 
per boxes, she might, if she chose it, wear her veil 
down. Agnes,, in spite of herself, was delighted with the 
representation ; but, as 

— "hearts r^fin'd the sadden'd tint retain. 
The sigh is pleasure, and the jest is pain," 

she was desirous of leaving the house before the farce 
bepn ; yet, as Clifford saw a gentleman in the lower 
boxes with whom he had business, she consented to stay 
till he bad spoken to him. Soon after, she saw Clifford 
enter the lower box opposite to her; and those, who 
know what it is to love, will not be surprised to hear 
that Agnes had more pleasure in looking at her lover, 
and drawing favorable comparisons between him and the 
gentlemen who surrounded him, than in attending to the 
fiau*ce ; and she had been some minutes absorbed in this 
pleasing employment, when two gentlemen entered the 
box where she was, and seated themselves behind her. 
" Who is that elegant, fashionable looking man, my 

3 
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lord, in the lower box just opposite to us ? — 1 mean he 
who is speaking to captain Mowbray." " It is George 
Cliffi)rd of the guards," replied his lordship, " and one 
of the cleverest fellows in England, Colonel." 

Agnes, who had not missed one word of this conver- 
sation, now became still more attentive. 

" O ! 1 have heard a great deal of him," returned the 
colonel, " and as much against him as for him." " Most 
likely," said his lordship, " for it is a common remark, 
that if his heart were not as bad as his head is good, he 
would be an honor to human nature 5 but, I dare say, 
that fellow has ruined more young men, and seduced 
more young women, than any man of his age (which is 
just four and thirty) in the three kingdoms." 

Agnes sighed deeply, and felt herself attacked by a 
sort of faint sickness. 

" But it is to be hoped he will reform now," observed the 
Colonel, " I hear he is going to be married to Miss Sand- 
ford, the great city heiress." " So he is } and Monday 
is the day fixed for the wedding." 

Agnes started ; Clifford himself had told her he must 
leave her on Monday for some weeks ; and, in breath- 
less expectation, she listened to what followed. 

" But what then ? " continued his lordship, " he mar- 
ries for money merely. The truth is, his father is lately 
come to a long disputed barony, and with scarcely an 
acre of land to support the dignity of it; so his son has 
consented to marry an heiress, in order to make the fam- 
ily rich, as well as noble. You must know, I have ray 
information from the fountain head ; Clifford's mother is 
my relation, and the good woman thought proper to ac- 
quaint me in form with the advantageous alliance her 
hopeful son was about to make." 

This confirmation of the truth of a story, which she 
till now hoped might be mere report, was more than Ag- 
nes could well bear ; but, made courageous by despera- 
tion, she resolved to listen while they continued to talk on 
this subject. Mrs Askew, in the meanwhile, was lean- 
ing over the box, too much engrossed by the farce to 
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attead to what was passing behind her. Just as his lord- 
ship concluded the last sentence, Agnes saw Clifford go 
out with his friend ; and she, who had but the minute 
before gazed on him with looks of admiring fondness, 
now wished, in the bitterness of her soul, that she might 
never behold him again ! 

"I never wish," said the Colonel, " a match of inter- 
est to be a happy one." " Nor will this be so, depend 
on it," answered his lordship ; " for, besides diat Miss 
Sandford is, ugly and disagreeable, she has a formidable 
rival." " Indeed ! " cried the other, " a favorite mistress 
I suppose." 

Here the breath of Agnes grew shorter and shorter ; 
she suspected they were going to talk of her ; and, under 
other circumstances, her nice sense of honor would have 
prevented her attending to a conversation which she was 
certain was not meant for her ear 5 but so great was the im- 
portance of the present discourse to her future peace and 
well being, that it annihilated all sense of impropriety in 
listening to it. 

"Yes, he has a favorite mistress," answered his 
lordship; — " A girl who was worthy a better fate." 
" You know her, then ? " asked the Colonel. » " No," 
replied he, " by name only ; and when I was in the 
neighborhood of the town where she lived, 1 heard con- 
tinually of her beauty and accomplishments 5 her name 
is Agnes Fitz — Fitz — ' " Fitzhenry, I suppose," said 
the other. " Yes, that is the name," said his lord- 
ship ; " how came you to guess it ? " " Because Agnes 
Fitzhenry is a name I have often heard toasted ; she 
sings well, does she not ?" " She does every thing well," 
rejoined the other ; and was once the pride of her father, 
and the town she lived in." 

Agn6s could scarcely forbear groaning aloud at this 
faithful picture of what she once was. 

*' Poor thing ! " resumed his lordship, " that ever she 
should be the victim of a villain ! It seems he seduced 
her from her father's house, under pretence of carrying 
her to Gretna-green 5 but, on some infernal plea or 
another, he took her to London." 
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Here the agitation of Agnes became so visible as to 
attract Mrs Askew's notice ; but as she assured her sb^ 
should be well presendy, Mrs Askew again gave herself 
up to the illusion of the scene. Little did hb lordship 
think how severely he was wounding the peace of one 
for whom he felt such compassion. 

" You seem much interested about this unhappy girl," 
said the Colonel. "lam so," replied the other, "and 
full of the subject too ; for Clifford's factotum, Wilson, 
has been with me this morning, and I learnt from him 
some of his mastei^'s tricks, which made me still more 
anxious about his victim. It seems she is very fond of 
her father, though she was prevailed on to desert him, 
and has never known a happy moment since her elope- 
ment, nor could she be easy without making frequent 
but secret inquiries concerning his health." " Strange 
inconsistency ! '* muttered the Colonel. " This anxiety 
gave Clifford room to fear that she might, at some future 
moment, if discontented with him, return to her afflicted 
parent before he was tired of her ; so what do you think 
he did?" 

At this moment, Agnes, far more eager to hear what 
followed than the Colonel, turned round, and fixing her 
eyes on his lordship with wild anxiety, could scarcely help 
saying, " What did Clifford do, my lord ? " 

" He got his factotum, the man I mentioned, to per- 
sonate a messenger, and to pretend to have been to her 
native town, and then he gave her such accounts as were 
best calculated to calm her anxiety ; but the master 
stroke, which secured her remaining with him, was, his 
telling the pretended messenger to inform her that her 
father was married again — though it is more likely, 
poor unhappy man, that he is dead, than that he is mar- 
ried." 

At the mention of this horrible probability, Agnes lost 
all self-command, and screaming aloud, fell back on the 
knees of his astonished lordship, reiterating her cries with 
all the alarming helplessness of frenzy. 

" Turn her out ! turn her out ! " echoed through tbQ 
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house — for the audience supposed the noise proceed- 
ed from some intoxicated and abandoned woman ; and a 
man in the next box struck Agnes a blow on the shoulder, 
and calling her by a name too gross to repeat, desired 
her to leave the house, and act her drunken freaks else^ 
where. 

Agnes, whom the gentlemen behind were supporting 
with great kindness and compassion, heard nothing of this 
speech, save the injurious epithet applied to herself; and 
alive only to what she thought the justice of it, " Did you 
hear that ? " she exclaimed, starting from his lordship's 
supporting hand, who with the other was collaring the in- 
toxicated brute that had msulted her — " did you hear 
that ? Oh God ! my brain is on fire !" Then, spring- 
ing over the seat, she rushed out of the box, followed 
by the trembling and astonished Mrs Askew, who in vain 
tried to keep pace with the desperate speed of Agnes. 

Before Agnes, with all her haste, could reach the bot- 
tom of the stairs, the farce ended, and the lobbies began 
to fill. Agnes pressed forward, when amongst tlie crowd, 
she saw a tradesman who lived near her father's house. 
No longer sensible of shame, for anguish had annihilated 
it, she rushed towards him, and, seinng his arm, exclaim- 
ed, " for the love of God, tell me how my father is ! " 
The tradesman, terrified and astonished at the pallid 
wildness of her look, so unlike the countenance of 
successful and contented vice he would have expect- 
ed to see her wear, replied, "He is well, poor soul! 
but — " " But unhappy, I suppose ? " interrupted Agnes ; 
' " Thank God, he is well ! but is he married ? " " Mar- 
ried ! dear me, no ; he is — " " Do you tftink he would 
forgive me ? " eagerly rejoined Agnes. " Forgive you ! " 
answered the man — " How you talk ! Belike he might 
forgive you, if — " " I know what you would say," in- 
terrupted Agnes again, " if I would return. Enough — 
enough. God bless you ! you have saved me from dis- 
traction." So saying, she ran out of the house; Mrs 
Askew having overtaken her, followed by the nobleman 
and the Colonel, who, with the greatest consternation, 

3* 
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had found, from an exclamation of Mrs Askew's, that 
the object of their compasaon was Miss Fitzhenry her- 
self! 

What the consequence of his lordship's addressing Ag- 
nes might have been, cannot be known ; whether he 
would have offered her the protection of a friend, if she 
wished to leave Clifford, and whether she would have 
accepted it, must remain uncertain ; but before he could 
overtake her, Cliflbrd met her, on his return- from a 
neighboring coffee house with his x^ompanion ; and spite 
of her struggles and reproaches, which astonished and 
alarmed him, he, with Mrs Askew's assistance, forced 
her into a hackney-coach, and ordered the man to drive 
home. No explanation took place during the ride. To 
all the caresses and questions of Cliffi)rd, she returned 
nothing but passionate exclamations against his perfidy 
and cruelty. Mrs Askew thought her insane ; Clii- 
ford wished to think her so ; but his conscience told him 
that, if by accident bis conduct had been discovered to 
her, there was reason enough for the frantic sorrow he 
witnessed. 

At length they reached their lodgings, which were in 
Suffolk street, Cbaring^sross ; and Agnes, having at length 
obtained some composure, in as few words as possible 
related the conversation she had overheard. Cliffi)rd, 
as might be expected, denied the truth of what his lord- 
ship had advanced ; but it was no longer in his power to 
deceive the at last awakened penetration of Agnes. Un- 
der his assumed unconcern, she clearly saw the confusion 
of detected guilt ; and, giving utterance in very strong 
language to the contempt and indignation such complete 
depravity occasioned her to feel, she provoked Cliffi>rd, 
who was more than half mtoxicated, boldly to avow what 
he was at first eager to deny ; and Agnes, who before 
shuddered at his hypocrisy, was now shocked at his un- 
principled daring. 

" But what right have you to complain ? " added he. 
" The cheat I put upon you relative to your father, was 
certainly meant in loudness ; and though Miss Sanford 
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win have my hand, you alone will ever possess my heart ; 
therefore it was my design to keep you in ignorance of 
my marriage, and retain you as tne greatest of all my 
worldly treasures. Plague on his prating lordship ! He 
has destroyed the prettiest arrangement ever made. 
However, we shall part good friends as ever." 

" Great God ! " cried Agnes, raising her tearless eyes 
to heaven, '^ is it for a wretch like this I have forsaken 
the best of parents ? But think not, sir," she added, 
turning with a commanding air towards Cliflbrd, whose 
temper, naturally warm, the term wretch had not soothedi 
'^ think not, fallen as I am, that I will ever condescend to 
receive protection and support either for myself or child, 
from a man whom I know to be a consummate villain. 
You have made me criminal, but you have not oblite- 
rated my horror for crime, and my veneration for vir- 
tue ; and, in the fulness of my contempt, I inform you, 
sir, that we shall meet no more." 

" Not till tomorrow,"- said Cliflford ; " this is our first 
quarrel, Agnes; and the quarrels of lovers are only the 
renewal of love, you know ; therefore, leaving this bitter, 
piercing air to guard my treasure for me till tomorrow, I 
take my leave, and hope in the morning to find you in 
better humor." 

So saying, he departed, secure from the inclemency 
of the weadier, and darkness of the night, that Agnes 
would not venture to go away before the morning, and 
resolved to return very early in order to prevent her de- 
parture, if her threatened resolution were any thing more 
than the frantic expressions of a disappointed woman. 
Besides, he knew that at that time she was scantily sup- 
plied witb money, and that Mrs Askew dared not furnish 
her with any for the purpose of leaving him. 

But he left not Agnes, as he supposed, to vent her 
sense of injury in idle grief and inactive lamentation, but 
to think, to decide, and to act. And they, indeed, met 
no more. What was the rigor of the night to a woman 
whose heart was torn by all the pangs which convictions 
such as those she had lately received, could give ? And 
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hastily wrapping up her sleeping boy in a pelisse, which 
in a calmer moment she would have felt the want of her- 
self, she took him in her arms ; then throwing a shawl 
over her shoulders, softly unbarred the hall door, and 
before the noise could have summoned any of the family, 
she was already out of sight. So severe was the weather, 
that even those accustomed to brave in ragged garments 
the pelting of the pitiless storni, shuddered as the freezing 
wmd whistled around them, and crept with trembling 
knees to the wretched hovel that awaited them. But 
the winter's wind blew unfelt by Agnes ; she was alive 
to nothing but the joy of having escaped from a villain, 
and the faint hope that she was hastening to obtain, per- 
haps, a fether's forgiveness. 

" Thank heaven ! " she exclaimed, as she found her- 
self at the rails along the green park — " the air which I 
breathe here is uncontaminated by his breath ! " when, 
as the watchman called past eleven o'clock, the recollec- 
tion that she had no place of shelter for the night occur- 
red to her, and at the same instant she remembered that 
a coach set off at twelve from the White Horse in Rcca- 
dilly, that went within twelve miles of her native place. 
She immediately resolved to hasten thither, and, either 
in the inside or on the outside, to proceed on her journey 
as far as her finances would admit of, intending to walk 
the rest of the way. She arrived at the inn just as the 
coach was setting off, and found, to her great satisfaction, 
one inside place vacant. 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred on the journey. 
Agnes, with her veil drawn over her face, and holding 
her trembling boy in her arms, while the incessant shaking 
of her knees, and the piteous manner in which she sighed, 
gave evident marks of the agitation of her mind, might 
excite in some degree the curiosity of her fellow travel- 
lers, but gave no promise of that curiosity being satisfied ; 
and she was suffered to remain unquestioned and unno- 
ticed. At noon the next day the coach stopped for the 
travellers to dine, and stay a few hours to recruit them- 
selves after their labors past, and fortify themselves against 
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those yet to come. Here, Agnes,, who, as she approach- 
ed nearer home, became afraid of meeting, some ac- 
quaintance, resolved to change her dress, and to equip 
herself in such a manner as should, while It screened 
her from the inclemency of tlie weather, at the same 
lime prevent her being recognised by any one. Accord- 
ingly^ she exchanged her pelisse, shawl, and a few other 
things, for a man's great coat, a red cloth cloak with a 
hood to it, a pair of thick shoes, and some yards of flan- 
nel, in which she wrapt up herlitde Edward ; and, having 
tied her straw bonnet under her chin with her veil, she 
would have looked like a country-woman dressed for 
market, coujd she have divested herself of a certain deli- 
cacy of appearance and gracefulness of manner, the 
yet uninjured beauties of former days. But when diey 
set off again she became an outside passenger, as she 
could not afibrd to continue an inside one; and cover « 
ing her child up in the red cloak which she wore over 
her coat, she took her station on the top of the coach 
with seeming firmness, but a breaking heart. 

Agnes expected to arrive within twelve miles of her 
native place long before it was dark, and reach the place 
of her destination before bed time, unknown and unseen ; 
but she was mistaken in her expectatbns, for the roads 
had been rendered so rugged by the frost,, that it was 
late in the evening when the coach reached the spot 
whence Agnes was to commence her walk ; and by the 
time she had eaten her slight repast, and furnished her- 
self with some necessaries to enable her to resist the 
severity of the weather, die found it was impossible for 
her to reach her long forsaken home before day-break. 

Still she was resolved to go on ; to pass another day 
in suspense concerning her father, and her future hopes 
of his pardon, was more formidable to her than the ter- 
rors of undertaking a lonely and pabful walk. Perhaps, 
too, Agnes was not sorry to have a tale of hardship to 
narrate on her arrival at the house of her nurse, whom 
she meant to empby as mediator between her and her 
oflended parent. 
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His child, his penitent child, whom he had brought up 
with the utmost tenderness, and screened with unremit- 
ting care from the ills of life, returning, to implore his 
pity and forgiveness, on foot, and unprotected, through 
all the dangers of lonely paths, and through the horrors 
of a winter's night, must, she flattered herself, be a pic- 
ture too affecting for Fitzhenry to think upon without 
some commiseration ; and she hoped he would in time 
bestow on her his forgiveness ; to be admitted to his pre- 
sence was a favor which she dared not presume either 
to ask or expect. 

But, in spite of the soothing expectation which she 
tried to encourage, a dread of she knew not what took pos- 
session of her mind. Every moment she looked fearfully 
around her, and, as she beheld the wiptry waste spread- 
ing on every side, she felt awe struck at the desolate- 
ness of her situation. The sound of a human voice 
would, she thought, have been rapture to her ear ; but 
the next minute she believed it would have made her 
sink in terror to the ground. " Alas ! " she mournfully 
exclaimed, " I was not always timid and irritable as 1 now 
feel — but then I was not always guilty ; O ! my child ! 
would I were once more innocent, like thee ! " then, in a 
paroxysm of grief, she bounded forward on her way, as 
if hoping to escape by speed from the misery of recol- 
lection. 

Agnes was now arrived at the beginning of a forest, about 
two miles m length, and within three of her native place. 
Even in her happiest days she never entered its solemn 
shade without feeling a sensation of fearful awe ; but now 
that she entered it, leafless as it was, a wandering wretched 
outcast, a mother without the sacred name of wife, and 
bearing in her arms the pledge of her infamy, her knees 
smote each other, and, shuddering as if danger were be- 
fore her, she audibly implored the protection of Heaven. 

At this instant, she beard a noise, and casting a startled 
glance into the obscurity before her, she thought she saw 
something like a human form running across the road. 
For a few moments she was motionless with terror 5 but, 
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udging from the swiftness with which the object disap- 
peared, that she had inspired as much terror as she felt, 
she ventured to pursue her course. She had not gone 
far when she again beheld the cause of her fear ; but, 
hearing as it moved, a noise like the clanking of a chain, 
she concluded it was some poor animal that had been 
turned out to graze. 

Still, as she gained on the object before her, she was 
convinced it was a man she beheld ; and as she heard 
the noise no longer, she concluded it had been the result of 
fancy only ; but that, with every other idea, was wholly ab- 
sorbed in terror, when she saw the figure st^ding still, as 
if waiting for her approach. " Yet, why should 1 fear ? " 
she inwardly observed ; " it may be a poor wanderer 
like myself, who is desirous of a companion ; if so, I 
shall rejoice in such a rencontre." 

As this reflection passed her mind, she hastened to- 
wards the stranger, when she saw him look hastily around 
him, start as if he beheld at a distance some object that 
alarmed him, and then, without taking any notice of her, 
run on as fast as before. But what can express the hor- 
ror of Agnes, when she again heard the clanking of the 
chain, and discovered that it hung to the ankle of the 
stranger ! " Sure he must be a felon," murmured Agnes; 
'' O ! my poor boy ! perhaps we shall both be murdered ! 
— ^This suspense is not to be borne ; I will follow him, 
and meet my fate at once." Then, summoning all her 
remaining strength, she followed the alarming fugitive. 

After she had , walked nearly a mile further, and, as 
she did not overtake him, had flattered herself he had 
gone in a contrary direction, she saw him seated on the 
ground, and, as before, turning his head back with a sort 
of convulsive quickness ; but as it was turned from her, 
she was convinced she was not the object he was seeking. 
Of her he took no notice ; and her resolution of accost- 
ing him failing when she approached, she walked hastily 
past, in hopes she might escape him entirely. As she 
passed, she heard him talking and laughing to himself, 
and thence concluded, he was not a felon, but a lunatic 
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escaped from confinenient. Horrible as this idea waa^ 
her fear was so far overcome by pity, that she had a wish 
to return, and ofier him some of the refreshment which 
she had procured for herself and child, when she heard 
him following her very fast, and was convinced by the 
sound, the dreadful sound of his chainy that he was coming 
up to her. 

The clanking of a fetter, when one knows it is fast- 
ened round the limbs of a fellow creature, always calls 
forth in tlie soul of sensibility a sensation of horror ; ^ 
what then, at this moment, must have been its effect on 
Agnes, who, was trembling for her life, for that of her 
child, and looking in vain for a protector round the still 
sdemn waste! Breathless with apprehension, Agnes 
stopped as the maniac gained upon her, and, motionless 
and speechless, awaited the consequence of his approach. 
" Woman ! " said he, in a hoarse, hollow tone — " Wo- 
man ! do you see them ? do you see them ? " — " Sir ! 
pray what did you say, sir ? " cried Agnes, in a tone of 
respect, and curtseying as she spoke — for what is so re- 
spectful as fear ? — " 1 can't see them," resumed he, not 
attending to her, " I have escaped them ! Rascals ! Cow- 
ards ! I have escaped them ! " and then he jumped and 
clapped his hands for joy. 

Agnes, relieved in some measure from her fears, and 
eager to gain the poor wretch's favor, told him she re- 
joiced at his escape from the rascals, and hoped they 
would not overtake him ; but while she spoke he seemed 
wholly inattentive, and jumping as he walked, made his 
fetter clank in horrid exultation. The noise at length 
awoke the child, who, seeing a strange object before him, 
and hearing a sound so unusual, screamed violently, and 
hid his face in his mother's bosom. 

" Take it away ! take it away ! " exclaimed the ma- 
niac — " I do not like children." And Agnes, terrified 
at the thought of what might happen, tried to sooth the 
trembling boy to rest, but in vain ; the child still scream- 
ed, and the angry agitation of the maniac increased — 
"Strangle it! strangle it!" he cried — "do it this mo^ 
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inent, or " Agnes, almost frantic with terror, con- 
jured the unconscious boy, if he valued his life, to cease 
his cries ; and then, the next moment, she conjured the 
wretched man to spare her child ; but, alas ! she spoke 
to those incapable of understanding her — a child and a 
madman ! The terrified boy still shrieked, the lunatic 
still threatened, and, clenching his fist, seized the left 
anri of Agnes, who, with the other, attempted to defend 
her infant from his fury ; when, at the very moment that 
his fate seemed inevitable, a sudden gale of wind shook 
the leafless branches of the surrounding trees, and the 
madman, fancying the noise proceeded from his pursuers, 
ran off with the rapidity of lightning. 

Immediatdy, the child, relieved from the sight, and 
the sound which alarmed it, and exhausted by the vio- 
lence of its cries, sunk into a sound sleep on the throb- 
bing bosom of its mother. * But, alas ! Agnes knew this 
wSs but a temporary escape — the maniac might return, 
and again the child might wake in terrors; but scarcely 
had the thought passed her mind, when she saw him re- 
turning ; but, as he walked slowly, the noise was not so 
great as before. 

"I Bate to hear children cry," said he, as he ap- 
proached.., " Mine is quiet now," replied Agnes ; then, 
recollecting she hiri some food in her pocket, she offered 
some to the stranger, in order to divert his attention from 
the child. He snatched it from her hand instantly, and 
devoured it with terrible voraciousness; but again he 
exclaimed, " I do not like children ; if you trust them 
they will betray you," and Agnes offered him food again, 
as if to bribe him to spare her helpless boy.—" I had a 
child once — ^but she is dead, poor soul ! " contmued he, 
taking Agnes by the arm, and leading her gently forward. 
" And jrou loved her very tenderly, I suppose ? " said 
Agnes, thinking the loss of his child had occasioned his 
malady ; but, instead of answering her he went on ;— 
**They said she ran away from me with a lover — ^but I 
knew they lied — she was good, and would not have de- 
serted the father wdio doted on her. ^Besides, I saw her 

4 
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funeral myself. Liars, rascals, as they are ! — do not tell 
any one — I got away from them last night, and am now 
going to visit her grave." 

A death-like sickness, an apprehension so horrible as 
to deprive her almost of sense, took possession of the 
soul of Agnes. She eagerly endeavored to obtain a 
sight of the stranger's face, but in vain, as his hat was 
pulled over his forehead, and his chin rested on his bosom. 
They had now nearly gained the end of the forest, and 
day was just breaking j Agnes, as soon as they entered 
the open plain, seized the arm of the madman to force 
him to look towards her, for speak to him she could not. 
He felt, and perhaps resented the importunate pressure 
of her hand, for he turned hastily round, when, dread- 
ful confirmation ofher fears, Agnes beheld her father ! ! ! 

It was indeed Fitzhenry, driven to madness by his 
daughter's desertion and disgrace T 

After the elopement of Agnes, Fitzhenry entirely ne- 
glected his business, and thought and talked of nothing but 
the misery he experienced. In vain did his friends re- 
pesent to him the necessity of his making amends, by 
mcreased diligence, for some alarming losses in trade, 
which he had lately sustained. She, for whom alone be 
toiled, had deserted him, and ruin had no terrors for him. 
" I was too proud of her," he used moiynfully to repeat — 
" and Heaven has humbled me even in her by whom I 
offended." 

Month after month elapsed, and no intelligence of 
Agnes. Fitzhenry's dejection increased, and his affairs 
became more and more involved ; at length, absolute 
and irretrievable bankruptcy was become his portion, 
when he learnt, from authority not to be doubted, that 
Agnes was living with Clifford as his acknowledged mis-^ 
tress. This was the death stroke to his reason ; and the 
only way in which his friends (relations he had none, or 
only distant ones) could be of any further service to him 
was, by procuring him admission into a private mad house 
itk the neighborhood. 

Of his recovery litde hope was entertained. The coa- 
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Slant theme of his ravbgs was his daughter. Sometimes 
be bewailed her as dead ; at other times, he complained 
of her as ungrateful ; but so complete was the overthrow 
his reason had received, that he knew no one, and took 
no notice of those whom friendship or curiosity led to his 
cell ; yet he was always meditating his escape, and 
though ironed in consequence of it, the night he met 
Agnes, he had, after incredible difficulty and danger, 
effected his purpose. 

But to return to Agnes, who, when she beheld in her 
insane companion her injured father, the victim probably 
of her guilt, let fall her sleeping child, and, sinking on the 
ground, extended her arms towards Fitzhenry, articula- 
ting in a faint voice, " O God ! my father ! " then pros- 
trating herself at his feet, she clasped his knees in an 
agony too great for utterance. 

At the name of" father," the poor maniac started, and 
gazed on her earnestly, with savage wildness, while his 
whole frame became convulsed ; and rudely disengaging 
himself from her embrace, he ran from her a few paces, 
and their dashpd himself on the ground in all the violence 
of fr^zy. He raved, he tore his hair; he screamed 
and uttered the most dreadful execrations ; and with his 
teeth shut and his hands clenched, he repeated the word 
father, and said the name was mockery to him. 

Agnes, in mute and tearless despair, beheld the dread- 
ful scene ; in vain did her affrighted child cling to her 
gown, and in its half formed accents entreat to be taken 
to her arms again $ she saw, she heeded nothing but her 
father ; she was alive to nothing but her own guilt and its 
consequences ; and she awaited with horrid composure 
the cessation of Fitzhenry's frenzy, or the* direction of 
its fury towards the child. 

At last, she saw him fall down exhausted and motion- 
less, and tried to hasten to him ; but she was unable to 
move, and, reason and life seemed at once forsaking her, 
when Fitzhenry suddenly started up, and approached her. 
Uncertain as to his purpose, Agnes caught her child to 
her bosom, and falling again on her knees, turned on him 
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her almost closing eyes ; but his countenance was mild, 
and gently patting her forehead, on which bung the damps 
of approaching insensibility, " Poor thing ! " he cried, in 
a tone of the utmost tenderness and compassion, " Poor 
thing ! " and then gazed on her with such inquiring and 
mournful looks, that tears once more found their way, 
and relieved her burstmg brain, while, seizing her fathei^s 
hand, she pressed it witli frantic emotion to her lips. - 

Fitzhenry looked at her with great kindness, and suf- 
fered her to hold his hand, then exclaimed, " Poor thing ! 
don't cry — don't cry — I can't cry — I have not cried tor 
many years ; not since my child died — for she is dead, 
b she not ? " looking earnesdy at Agnes, who could only 
answer by her tears. " Come," said he, " come,*' taking 
hold of her arm, then laughing wildly, " Poor thing ! you 
will not leave me, will you ? " " Leave you ! " she xephed, 
" Never ! I will live with you— die with you." ''^True, 
true," cried he, " she is dead, and we will go visit her 
grave." So saying, he dragged Agnes forward with 
great velocity ; but as it was along the path leading to the 
town, she made no resistance. 

Indeed, it was such a pleasure to her to see that though 
he knew her not, the sight of her was welcome to her 
unhappy parent, that she sought to avoid thinking of the 
future, and to be alive only to the present ; she tried also 
to forget that it was to his not knowing her she owed the 
looks of tenderness and pity he bestowed on her, and that 
the hand which kindly held hers, would, if recollection 
returned, throw her from him with just indignation. 
, But she was soon awakened to redoubled anguish by 
hearing Fitzhenry, as he looked behind him, exclaim, 
" They are "coming, they are coming ;" and as he said 
this, he ran with frantic haste across the common. Agnes, 
immediately looking behind her, saw three men pursuing 
her father at full speed, and concluded that they were the 
keepers of the bedlam whence he had escaped. Soon 
after, she saw the poor lunatic coming towards her, and 
had scarcely time to lay her child gently on the ground, 
before Fitzhenry threw himself in her arms, and implored 
her to save him from his pursuers. 
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In an agony that mocks description, Agnes clasped 
him to 4ier heart, and awaited in trembling agitation the 
approach of the keepers. " Hear me, hear me ! " she 
cried, " I conjure you to leave him to my care ; he is my 
father, and you may safely trust him with me." " Your 
father ! " replied one of the men ; " and what then, child ? 
You could do nothjng for him, and you should be thank- 
ful to us, young woman, for taking him off your hands. 
Sq come along, master, come along," he continued, seiz- 
ing Fitzhenry, who could with difficulty be separated 
from Agnes; while another of the keepers, laughing as 
he beheld her wild anguish, said, " We shall have the 
daughter as well as the father soon, I see, for I do not 
believe, there is a pin to choose between them." 

But, severe as the sufferings of Agnes were already, a 
still greater pang awaited her. The keepers finding it a 
very difficult task to confine Fitzhenry, threw him down, 
and tried by blows to terrify him into acquiescence. At - 
this outrage, Agnes became frantic indeed, and followed 
them with shrieks, entreaties, and reproaches ; while the 
struggling victim called on her to protect him, as they 
bore him by violence along, till, exhausted with anguish 
and fatigue, she fell insensible on the ground, and lost in a 
deep swoon the consciousness of her misery. 

How long she remained so is uncertain ; but when she 
recovered her senses, all was still around her, and she 
missed her child. Starting up, and looking round with 
renewed frenzy, she saw it lying at some distance from 
her, and on taking it up, she found it in a deep sleep. 
The horrid apprehension immediately rushed on her 
mind, that such a sleep, in the midst of cold so severe, 
was the sure forerunner of death. 

" Monster ! " she exclaimed, " destroyer of thy child, 
as well aa father ! But perhaps it is not yet too late, 
and my curse is not completed." So saying, she ran, or 
rather flew, along the road ; and seeing a house at a dis- 
tance, she made towards it, and, bursting open the door, 
beheld a cottager and his family at breakfast ; then, sink- 
ing on her knees, and holding out to the woman of the 

4* 
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bouse her sleeping boy, " For the love of God," she 
cried, " look here ! look here ! Save him ! O, save Mtn ! '* 
A mother appealing to the heart of a mother is rarely un- 
successful in her appeal. The cottager's wife was as 
eager to begin the recovery of the child of Agnes as 
A^nes was herself, and in a moment the whole family 
was employed in its service ; nor was it long before they 
were rewarded for their humanity by its complete resto- 
ration. 

The joy of Agnes was frantic as her grief had been. 
She embraced them all by turns, in a loud voice invdced 
blessings on their heads, and promised if she was ever 
rich, to make their fortune ; lastly, she caught the still 
languid boy to her heart, and almost drowned it with 
her tears. 

In the cottager and his family, a scene like this excited 
wonder as well as emotion. . He and his wife were good 
parents, they loved their children, would have been anx- 
ious during their illness, and would have sorrowed for 
their loss; but to these violent expressions and actbns, 
the result of cultivated sensibility, they were wholly un- 
accustomed, and could scarcely help imputing them to 
insanity, an idea which the pale cheek and wild look of 
Agnes strongly confirmed ; nor did it lose strength, when 
Agnes, who in terror at her child's danger and joy for 
his safety, had forgotten even her father and his situation, 
suddenly recollecting herself, exclaimed, " Have I dared 
to rejoice ? Wretch that I am ! Oh ! no ; there is no 
joy for me ! " The cottager and his wife, on hearing 
these words, looked significantly at each other. 

Agnes soon after started up, and clasping her hands, 
cried out, " O ! my father, my dear, dear father ! thou 
art past cure ; and despair must be ray portion." 

" O ! you are unhappy because your father is ill," ob^ 
served the cottager's wife ; " but do not be sorrowful on 
that account, he may get better perhaps." "Never, 
never ! " replied Agnes; " yet, who knows ? " " Aye ; 
who knows indeed," resumed the good woman. " But 
if not, you nurse him yourself, I suppose, and it will be 
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a comfort to you to know he has every thing done 
for him that can be done." Agnes sighed deeply. " I 
lost my own father," continued she, " last winter, and a 
hard trial it was, to be sure ; but then it consoled me to 
think I made his end comfortable. Besides, my con- 
science told me, that, except here and there, I bad al- 
ways done my duty by him, to the best of my know- 
ledge." Agnes started from her seat, and walked rapidly 
round the room. " He smiled on me," resumed the kind 
hostess, wiping her eyes, " to the last moment ; and just 
before the breath left him, he said, ' Good child, good 
child.' O ! it must be a terrible thing to lose one's pa- 
rents when one has not done one's duty to them." 

At these words, Agnes, contrasting her conduct and 
feelings with those of this artless and innocent woman, 
was overcome with despair, and, seizing a knife that lay 
by her, endeavored to put an end to her existence ; buj 
thecottager caught her hand in time to prevent the blow, 
and his wife easily disarmed her, as her violence instant- 
ly changed into a sort of stupor 5 then throwing herself 
back on the bed on which she was sitting, she lay with 
her eyes fixed and incapable of moving. 

The cottager and his wife now broke forth into expres- 
sions of wonder and horror at the crime she was going 
to commit, and thelatter, taking little Edward from the lap 
of her daughter, held it towards Agnes, " See," cried she, 
as the child stretched forth its little arms to embrace her, 
'* unnatural mother, would you forsake your child ? " 

These words, assisted by the caresses of the child him- 
self, roused Agnes from her stupor. " Forsake him ! 
Never, never !" she faltered out, and, snatching him to 
her bosom, threw herself back on a pillow the good 
woman had placed under her head ; and soon, to the 
great joy of the compassionate family, both mother and 
child fell into a sound sleep. The cottager then repaired 
to his daily labor^ and his wife and children began their 
household tasks ; but ever and anon they cast a watchful 
glance on their unhappy guest, dreading lest she should 
make a second attempt on her life. 
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The sleep of both Agnes and her child was so long 
and heavy, that night was closing in when the little boy- 
awoke, and by his cries for food, broke the rest of his 
unhappy mother. 

But consciousness returned not with returning sense ; 
Agnes looked around her, astonished at her situation. At 
length, by slow degrees, the dreadful scenes of the pre- 
ceding night, and her own rash attempt, burst on her 
recollection ; she shuddered at the retrospect, and clasp- 
ing her hands together, remained some moments m 
speechless prayer ; then she arose ; and smiling mourn- 
fully at sight of her little Edward, eating voraciously the 
milk and bread that was set before him, she seated her- 
self at the table, and tried to partake of the coarse but 
wholesome food provided for her. As she approached, 
siie saw the cottager's wife remove the knives, and leave 
a fork and spoon only for her to eat with. This circum- 
stance forcibly recalled her rash action, and drove away 
her returning appetite. " You may trust me now," said 
she ; " 1 shrink with horror from my wicked attempt on 
my life, and swear, in the face of heaven, never to repeat 
it ; no — my only wish now is, to live and suffer." 

Soon after, the cottager's wife made an excuse for 
bringing back a knife to the table, to prove to Agnes her 
confidence in her word ; but this well meant attention was 
lost on her ; she sat leaning on her elbow, and wholly ab- 
sorbed in her own meditations. 

When it was completely night, Agnes arose to depart. 
" My kind friends," said she, " who have so hospitably re- 
ceived and entertained a wretched wanderer, believe me 
I shall never forget the obligations I owe you, though I 
can never hope to repay them ; but, accept this (taking 
her last half guinea from her pocket) as a pledge of my 
inclination to reward your kindness. If I am ever rich 
you shall — " Here her voice failed her, and she burst 
into tears. 

This hesitation gave the virtuous people she addressed, 
an opportunity of rejecting her offers. " What we did, 
we did because we could not help it," said th^ cottager. 
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** You would not have me see a fellow-creature going to 
kill soul and body too, and not prevent it, would you ? " 
" And as to saving the child," cried the wife, " am I not a 
mother myself, and can I help feeling for a mother ? Poor 
little thing ! it looked so piteous too, and felt so cold ! " 

Agnes could not speak ; but still, by lagns, she ten- 
dered the money to their acceptance. " No, no," re- 
sumed the cottager, " keep it for those who may not be 
willing to do you a service for nothing ;" and Agnes re- 
luctantly replaced the half guinea. But then a fresh 
source of altercation began ; the cottager insisted upon 
seeing Agnes to town, and she insisted upon going by 
herself; at last, she agreed he should go with her, as far 
as the street where she said her friends lived, wait for her 
at the end of it, and if they were not living, or were re- 
moved, she was to return and sleep at the cottage. 

Then, with a beating heart and dejected countenance, 
Agnes took her child in her arms, and, leaning on her 
companion, with slow and unsteady steps she began her 
walk to her native place, once the scene of her happiness 
and her glory, but now about to be the witness of her 
misery and her shame. 

As they drew near the town, Agnes saw on one side 
of the road a new building, and instantly hurried from it 
as fast as her trembling limbs could carry her. "Did 
you hear them ?" asked the cottager. " Hear whom ? " 
said Agnes. " The poor creatures," returned her com- 
panion, " who are confined there. That is the new bed- 
lam ; and hark ! what a loud scream that was ! " Agnes, 
unable to support herself, staggered to a bench projecting 
from the court surrounding the building, while the cot- 
tager, unconscious why she stopped, observed it was 
strange she should like to stay and hear the poor crea- 
tures ; for his part he thought it shocking to hear them 
shriek, and still more so to hear them laugh ; " for it is so 
piteous to hear those laugh who have so much reason to 
cry." 

Agnes had not power to interrupt him, and he went 
on ; " This house was built b^ subscription ; and it was 
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begun by a kind gentleman of the name of Fitzhenry, 
who afterwards, poor soul, being made low in the world 
by losses in trade, and by having his brain turned by a 
good-for-nothing daughter, was one of the first patients 
in it himself." Here Agnes, to whom this recollection 
had but too forcibly occurred already, groaned aloud. 
" What tired so soon ! " said her companion. " I doubt 
you have not been used to stir about ; you have been too 
tenderly brought up. Ah ! tender parents often spoil 
children, and Aey never thank them for it when they 
grow up neither, and often come to no good besides." 

Agnes was going to make some observation, wrung 
from her by the poignancy of self-upbraiding, when she 
heard a loud cry as of one in agony ; and fancying it her 
father's voice, she started up, and, stopping her ears, ran 
towards the town so fast that it was with difficulty the 
cottager could overtake her. When he did so, he was 
surprised at the agitation of her manner. "What, I 
suppose you thought they were coming after you ? " said 
he. " But there was no danger — I dare say it was only 
an unruly one whom they were beating." Agnes, on 
hearing this, absolutely screamed with agony ; and, seizing 
the cottager's arm, " Let us hasten to the town," said she 
in a hollow and broken voice, " while I have strength 
enough left to carry me thither." 

At length they entered its walls, and the cottager said, 
" Here we are at last. A welcome home to you, young 
woman." " Welcome ! and home to me ! " xsried Ag- 
nes wildly. " I have no home now ; I can expect no 

welcome ! Once indeed " Here, overcome with 

recollection almost too painful to be endured, she turned 
from him and sobbed aloud, while the kind hearted man 
could scarcely forbear shedding tears at sight of such 
mysterious, yet evidently real distress. 

In happier days, when Agnes used to leave home on 
visits to her distant friends, anticipation of the welcome 
she should receive on her return was, perhaps, the great- 
est pleasure she enjo3^d during her absence. As the 
adventurer to India, while toiling for wealth, never loses 
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sight of the hope that he shall spend his fortune in bis 
native land ; so Agnes, whatever company she saw, what- 
ever amusements she partook of, looked eagerly forward 
to the hour when she should give her expecting father, 
and her affectionate companions, a recital of all she had 
heard and seen, ^or though she had been absent a few 
weeks only, " her presence made a little holiday," and 
she was received by Fitzhenry with delight too deep to 
be expressed } while, even earlier than decorum war- 
ranted, her friends were thronging to bet cloor to wel- 
come home the heightener of their pleasures, and the 
gentle soother of their sorrows ; for Agnes " loved and 
felt for all," she had a smile ready to greet the child of 
prosperity, and a tear for the child of adversity. As she 
was thus honored, thus beloved, no wonder the thoughts 
of home, and of returning home, were wont to suffijse 
the eyes of Agnes with tears of exquisite pleasure ; and 
that when her native town appeared in view, a group of 
expecting and joyful faces used to swim before her sight, 
while, hastening forward to have the first glance of her, 
fancy used to picture her father ; now, dread reverse ! 
after a long absence, an absence of years, she was re- 
turning to the same place, inhabited by the same friends, 
but the voices that used to be loud in pronouncing her 
welcome, would now be loud in proclaiming indignation 
at her;sight ; the eyes that used to beam with gladness 
at her presence, w^ould now be turned from her with 
disgust ; and the fond father, who used to be counting 
the moments till she arrived, was now — I shall not go 
on— suffice, that Agnes felt, to " her heart's core," all 
the bitterness of the contrast. 

When they arrived near the place of her destination, 
Agnes stopped, and told the cottager that they must part. 
" So much the worse," said the good man. " 1 do not 
know how it is, but you are sorrowful, yet so kind and 
gentle, somehow, that both my wife and I have taken a 
liking to you ; you must not be angry, but we cannot 
help thinking you are not one of us, but a lady, though 
you are so disguised, and so humble— *>but misfortune 
^ares no one, you know." 
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Agnes, affected and gratified by these artless express- 
ions of good will, replied, " I have, indeed, known bet- 
ter days." " And will again, I hope with all my heart 
and soul," interrupted the cottager with great warmth. 
" I fear not," replied Agnes, " my dear worthy friend," 
"Nay, young lady," rejoined he, "my wife and I are 
proper to be your servants, not friends." " You are my 
friends, perhaps my only friends," returned Agnes mourn- 
fully ; "perhaps there -is not, at this moment, another 
hand in the-universe that would not reject mine, or ano- 
ther tongue that would not upbraid me." " They must 
be hard hearted wretches, indeed, who could upbraid a 
poor woman for her misfortunes," cried the cottager, 
" however, you shall never want a friend while I live. 
You know! saved your life; and somehow, I feel now 
as if you belonged to me. I once once saved one of my 
pigeons from the hawk, and I believe were I starving, I 
could not now bear to kill the little creature ; it would 
seem like eating my own flesh and blood — so I am sure 
I could never desert you." " You have not heard my 
story," replied Agnes ; " but you shall know who I am 
soon, and then, if you still feel disposed to ofier me 
your friendship, I shall be proud to accept it." 

The house to which Agnes was hastening was that of 
her nurse, from whom she had always experienced the 
affection of a mother, and hoped now to receive a tem- 
porary asylum ; biit she might not be living — aind, wWi a 
beating heart, Agnes knocked at the door. It was opened 
by Fanny, her nurse's daughter, the play fellow of Agnes' 
childhood. " Thank Heaven ! " said Agnes, as she has- 
tened back to the cottager, " I hope I have at least one 
friend left ;" and telling him he might go home agam, as 
she was almost certain of shelter for the night, the poor 
man shook her heartily by the hand, prayed God to blesis 
her, and departed. 

Agnes then returned to Fanny, who was still standing 
by the door, wondering who had knocked at so late an 
hour, and displeased at being kept so long in the cold. 
" Will you admit me, Fanny, and give me shelter for the 
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night ? " said Agnes, in a faint and broken voice. ^ tSra- 
cious Heaven ! who are you ? " cried Fanny, starting 
back. "Do you not know me?" she replied, looking 
earnestly in her face. Fanny again started ; then burst- 
ing into tears, as she drew Agnes forward, and closed the 
door — ^ O God ! it is ray dear young lady ! " " And 
are you sorry to see me ? " replied Agnes. " Sorry ! " an- 
swered the other, " Oh, no ! but to see you thus ! Oh ! 
my dear lady, what you must have suffered ! Thank 
Heaven my poor mother is not alive to see this day ! " 

" And is she dead ?" cried Agnes, turning very faint, 
and catching hold of a chair to keep her from falling, 
" then is the ftieasure of ray affliction full ; I have lost 
my oldest and best friend ! " " I am not dead," said 
Fanny respectfully. " Excellent, kind creature ! " con- 
tinued Agnes, "I hoped so much alleviation of my raid- 
ay from her affection ! — " " Do you hope none from 
mine ? " rejoined Fanny in a tone of reproach. " In- 
deed, my dear young lady, I love you as well as my 
mother did, and will do as much for you as she would 
have done. Do I not owe all I have to you } and now 
that you are in trouble, perhaps in want too— but no, 
that cannot and shall not be," wringing her hands and 
pacing the room with frantic violence ; " I can't bear to 
think of such a thing. That ever I should live to see 
my dear young lady in want of the help she was always 
so ready to give ! " 

, Agnes tried to comfort her ; but the sight of her dis- 
tress, notwithstanding, was soothing to her, as it con- 
vinced her she was still dear to one pure and affectionate 
heart. 

During this time, litde Edward remained covered up so 
closely, that Fanny did not know what the bundle was that 
Agnes held in her lap ; but when she lifted up the cloak 
that concealed him, Fanny was in an instant kneeling by 
bis side, and gazing on him with admiration. " Is it — 

is it " said Fanny with hesitation. " It is ray child," 

replied Agnes, sighing ; and Fanny lavished on the un- 

5 
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conscious boy the caresses which respect forbade her to 
bestow on the mother. 

" Fanny," said Agnes, " you say nothing of your hus- 
band ? " " He is dead," replied Fanny, with emotion. 
" Have you any children ? " " None." " Then will you 
pron)ise me, if I die, to be a mottier to this child ? " 
Fanny seized her hand, and in a voice half choaked 
by sobs, said, " I promise you." " Enough," cried 
Agnes ; then holding out her arms to her humble friendi 
Fanny's respect yielded to affection, and, falling on Ag- 
nes's neck, she sobbed aloud. 

" My dear Fanny," said Agnes, " I have a question to 
ask, and I charge you to answer it truly." '^ Do not ask 
me, do not ask me, for indeed 1 dare not answer you," re- 
plied Fanny in great agitation. Agnes guessed the cause, 
and hastened to tell her that the question was not concern- 
ing her father, as she was acquainted with his situation 
already, and proceeded to ask whether her elopement 
and ill conduct had at all hastened the death of her nurse, 
who was in ill health when she went away. " Oh no," 
replied Fanny, " she never believed that you could be 
gone off willingly, but was sure you were spirited away, 
and she died, expecting you would some day return, and 
take the law of the villain ; and no doubt she was right, 
though nobody thinks so now but me, for you were al- 
ways too good to do wrong." 

Agnes was too honorable to take to herself the merit 
she did not deserve ; she therefore owned she was in- 
deed guilty ; " nor should I," she added, " have dared 
to intrude myself, on you, or solicit you to let me remain 
under your roof, were I not severely punished for my 
aime, and resolved to pass the rest of my days in soli- 
tude and labor." " You should not presume to intrude 
yourself upon me !" replied Fanny. " Do not talk thus, 
if you do not mean to break my heart*" " Nay, Fanny," 
answered Agnes, " It would be presumption in any wo- 
man who has quitted the path of virtue to intrude her- 
self, however high her rank might be, on the meanest of 
her acquaintance whose honor is spotless. Nor would I 
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thus throw myself on your generosity, were I not afraid 
that if I were to be unsoothed by the presence of a sym- 
pathising friend, I should sink beneath my sorrows, and 
want resolution to fulfil the hard task my duty enjoins 
me. 

I shall not attempt to describe the anguish of Fanny 
when she thought of her young lady, the pride of her 
heart, as she used to call her, being reduced so low in 
the world, nor the sudden bursts of joy she gave way to 
the next moment, when she reflected that Agnes was re- 
turned, never perhaps to leave her again. 

Agnes wore away great part of the night in telling 
Fanny her mournful tale, end in hearing from her a full 
account of her father's sufferings, bankruptcy, and con- 
sequent madness. At day-break she retired to bed, not 
to sleep, but ruminate on the romantic, yet, in her eyes, 
feasible plan, she had formed for the future ; while Fan- 
ny, wearied out by the violent emotions she had under- 
gone, sobbed herself to sleep by her side. 

The next morning, Agnes did not rise till Fanny had 
been up some time ; and when she seated herself at the 
breakfast table, she was surprised to 5ee it spread in a 
manner which ill accorded with ier or Fanny's situation. 
On asking the reason, Fanny owned she could not bear 
her dear young lady should fare as she did only, and 
had therefore provided a suitable breakfast for her. 
" But you forget," said Agnes, " that if I remain with 
you, neither you nor I can afibrd such breakfasts as 
these." " True," replied Fanny mournfully, " then you 
must consider this as only a welcome, madam." " Aye," 
rejoined Agnes, " the prodigal is returned, and you have 
killed the fatted calf." Fanny burst into tears ; while 
Agnes, shocked at having excited them by the turn she 
unguardedly gave to her poor friend^s attention, tried to 
sooth her into composure, and affected a gaiety which 
she was far from feeling. 

" Now then to my first task," said Agnes, rising as 
soon as she had finished her breakfast ; " I am going to 
call on Mr Seymour ; you say he lives where he former- 
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\y did." " To call on Mr Seymour ! " exclaimed Fan* 
ny ; " Oh my dear Madam, do not go near him, I be- 
seech you ; be is a very severe man, and will affixmt 
you, depend upon it." " No matter," rejoined AgneS) 
" I have deserved humiliation, and will not shrink from it; 
but his daughter Caroline, you know, was once my dear- 
est friend, and she will not suffer him to trample on die 
fallen ; and it is necessary I BhouM apply to bim in order 
to succeed in ray scheme." " What scheme ? " replied 
Fanny. " You would not approve it, Fanny, therefore I 
shall not explain it to you at present ; but, when I return, 
perhaps I shall tell you all." '^ But you are not going so 
soon ? not in daylight, surely ? II you should be insulted !— " 

Agnes started with horror at this proof which Fanny 
had unguardedly given, how hateful her guilt bad made 
her in a place that used to echo with her praises ; but, 
recovering herself, she said, she should welcome insults 
as part of the expiation she meant to perform. '^ But if 
you will not avoid them for your own sake, pray, pray do 
for mine,", exclaimed Fanny. " If you were to be ill 
used, I am sure I should never survive it ; so, if you 
must go to Mr Seymour's, at least oblige me in not going 
before dark ; " and, affected by this fresh mark of h^r 
attachment, Agnes consented to stay. 

At six o'clock in the evening, while the family wore 
sitting round the fire, and Caroline Seymour was expect- 
ing t^e arrival of her lover, to whom she was to be united 
in a few days, Agnes knocked at Mr Seymour's door, 
having positively forbidden Fanny to accompany her. 
Carohne, being on the watch for her mtended bride- 
groom, started at the sound ; and though the knock Ag- 
nes gave, did not much resemble that of an impatient 
lover, still, " It might be he — he might mean to surprise 
her ; " and, half opening the parlor door, she listened 
with a beating heart for the servant's answering tlie knock. 

By this means, she distincdy heard Agnes ask whether 
Mr Seymour was at home. The servant started, and 
stammered out that he believed his master was within, 
while Caroline, sprmging forward, exclaimed, << I. kno^ 
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that voice— oh yes ! it must be she ! " but her father, 
seizing her arm, pushed her back into the parlor, say- 
ing, " I also know that voice, and I command you to stay 
where you are." Then going up to Agnes, he desired 
her to leave his house directly, as it should be no harbor 
for abandoned women and unnatural children. 

" But will you not allow it to shelter for one moment 
the wretched and the penitent ? " she replied. " Father, 
my dear, dear father — " cried Caroline, again coming 
forward, but w*is again driven back by Mr Seymour, 
who, turning to Agnes, bade her claim shelter from the 
man for whom she had left the best of parents ; and de- 
siring the servant to shut the door in her face, he re- 
entered the parlor, whence Agnes distinctly heard the 
sobs of the compassionate Caroline. 

But the servant was kinder than the master, and could 
not obey the orders he had received. " O madam ! 
Miss Fitzhenry, do you not know me ? " said he. " I 
once lived with you ; have you forgotten litde William ? 
I shall never forget you ; you were the sweetest temper- 
ed young lady — ^that ever I should see you thus ?" 

Before Agnes could reply, Mr Seymour again angrily 
asked why his orders were not obeyed; and Agnes, check- 
ing her emotion, besought William to deliver a message to 
his master. "Tell him," said she, " all I 'ask of him is, 
that he will use his interest to get me the place of servant 

in the house — ^the Bedlam I would say, where he will 

know what I mean," she added, unable to utter the con- 
clusion of the sentence ; and William, in a broken voice, 
delivered the message. 

" Oh my poor Agnes ! " cried Caroline passionately, 
" a servant ! she a servant ! and in such a place too ! " 
William adding in a low voice, "Ah! miss! and she 
looks so poor and wretched ? 

Meanwhile Mr Seymour was walking up and down the 
room hesitating how to act ; but reflecting that it was 
easier to forbid any communication with Agnes than to 
check it if once begun, he again desired William to shut 
the door against her. " You must do it yourself then," 

5* 
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replied William, " for I am not hard-hearled enough ("l 
and Mr Seymour, summoning up resolution, (old Agnes 
there were other governors to whom she might apply, and 
then locked die door against her himself; while Agnes 
slowly and sorrowfully turned her steps towards Fanny's 
more hospitable roof. 

She had not gone far, however, when she heard a light 
footstep hehind her, and her name pronounced in a geoile, 
faltering voice ; and turning round, she beheld Caroline 
Seymour, who seizing her hand, forced sopiething into it, 
hastily pressed it to her lips, and, without saying one 
word, suddenly disappeared, leaving Agnes molionlesa 
as a statue, and, but for the parcel she held b her hand, 
disposed to ihink she was dreaming. Then, eager to 
see what it contained, she hastened hack to Fanny, who 
heard with indignation t!ie reception she had met from 
Mb Seymour, but on her knees invoked blessings oq the 
head of Caroline, when, opening the parcel, she found it 
contained twenty guineas enclosed in a paper, on wMch 
^was written, but almost effaced widi tears, " for my still 
dear Agnes — would I dare say more ! " 

This money the generous girl had laken from that 
allowed her for wedding clothes, and felt more delight ia 
relieving with it the wants even of a guilty fellow crea- 
ture, than purchasing the most splendid dress could have 
afibrded her. And her present did more than she ex- 
pected ; it relieved the mind of Agnes; she had taught 
herself to meet without repining the assaults of poverty, 
but not to encounter with calmness the scorn of tiic friends 
she loved. 

But Caroline and her kindness soon vanished again 
from her miud, and the idea of her father, and her 
scheme, took entire possession of ii. " But h might not 
succeed — no doubt Mr Seymour would be her enemy^ 
still he had hinted she might apply to odier governors j*" 
and Fanny having learnt that Uiey were all to meet a 
the Bedlam on business the next day, she resolved l o>J 
write a note, requesting to be allowed to appear hefcMi 
them. 



1 
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This note, Fanny, who was not acquainted with its 
contents, undertook to deliver ; and to the great surprise 
of Agnes, (as she expected, Mr Seymour would oppose 
it) her tequest was instantly granted. Indeed it was 
Mr Seymour himself who urged the compliance. 

There was not a kinder hearted man in the world thati 
Mr Seymour ; and in his severity towards Agnes, he act- 
ed more from what he thought his duty, than from his 
inclination. He was the father of several daughters, and 
it was his opinion, that a parent could not too forcibly in- 
culcate in the minds of young women the salutary truth, 
that loss of virtue must be, to them, the loss of friends. 
Besides, his eldest daughter, Caroline, was going to be 
married to the son of a very severe rigid mother, then 
staying at the house, and he feared, that if he took any 
notice of the fallen Agnes, the old lady might conceive a 
prejudice against him and her daughter in law. Added 
to diese reasons, Mr Seymour was a very vain man, and 
never acted in any way without saying to himself, " what 
will the world say ? " Hence, though his first impulses 
were frequendy good, the determination of his judgment 
were often contemptible. 

But, however satisfied Mr Seymour might be with his 
motives on this occasion, his feelings revolted at the con- 
sciousness of the anguish he had occiasioned Agnes. He 
wished, ardently wished, he had dared to have been 
kinder ; and when Caroline, who was incapable of the 
meanness of concealing any action which she thought 
it right to perform, told him of the gift she had in person 
bestowed on Agnes, he could scarce forbear commending 
her conduct ; and, while he forbade any future intercourse 
between them, he was forced to turn away his head to 
hide the tear of gratified sensibility, and the smile of pa- 
rental exultation ; nevertheless, he did not omit to bid her 
keep her own counsel, " for, if your conduct were 
known," added he, " what would the world say ? " 

No wonder then, that, softened as he was by Agnes's 
application, though he deemed the scheme wild and im- 
practicable, and afraid he had treated her unkindly, he 
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was pleased to have an opportunity of obliging her, witb- 
out injuring himself, and that her request to the governors 
was strenghtened by his representations ; nor is it extra- 
ordinary that, alive as he always was to the opinion of 
every one, he should dread seeing Agnes after the recep- 
tion he had given her, more than she dreaded to appear 
before the board. 

Agnes, who had borrowed of Fanny the dress gf a 
respectable maid servant, when summoned to attend the 
governors, entered the room with a modest but dignified 
composure, prepared to expect contumely, but resolved 
to endure it as became a contrite heart. But no con- 
tumely awaited her. 

In the hour of her prosperity, she had borne her 
faculties so meekly, and had been so careful never to 
humble any one, by showing a consciousness of superiority, 
that she had been beloved even more than she had been 
admired ; and hard indeed must the heart of that man 
have been, who could have rejoiced tliat she herself wa$ 
humbled. 

A dead, nay a solemn silence took place on her en- 
trance. Every one present beheld with surprise, and 
with stolen looks of pity, the ravages which remorse and 
anguish had made in her form, and the striking change 
in her apparel ; for every one had often followed with 
delight her graceful figure through the dance, and ga2ed 
with admiration on the tasteful varieties of her dress ; 
every one had listened with pleasure to the winning 
sound of her voice, and envied Fitzhenry the possession 
of such a daughter. As they now beheld her, these re- 
collections forcibly occurred to them ; they agonized — 
they overcame them. They thought of their own daugh- 
ters, and secretly prayed Heaven to keep them from the 
voice of the seducer. Away went all their resolutions to 
receive Agnes with that open disdain and detestation which 
her crime deserved ; the sight of her disarmed them ; 
and not one amongst them, had, for some moments, firm- 
ness enough to speak. At last, " Pray sit down, Miss 
Fitzhenry," said the president, in a voice hoarse with 
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eaM>don ; " here is a chair," added another ; and Mr Sey- 
mour, bowing as he did it, placed a seat for her near the fire. 

Agnes, who had made up hec mind to bear expected 
indignities with composure, was not proof against unex- 
pected kindness ; and hastily turning towards the window, 
she gave vent to her sensations in an agony of tears. But 
recollecting the business on which she came, she strug- 
gled with her feelings ; and on being desired by the pre- 
sident to explain to the board what she wanted, she began 
to address them in a faint and faltering voice ; however, 
as she proceeded, she gained courage, remembering it 
was her interest to a^ct her auditors, and make them 
enter warmly into her feelings and designs. She told 
her whole story, in as concise a manner as possible, from 
the time of her leaving Clifford to her rencontre with her 
father in the forest, and his being torn from her by the 
keepers ; and when she was unable to go on^ from the 
violence of her emotions, she had the satisfaction of see- 
ing that the tears of her auditors kept pace with her own. 
When her narrative ended, she proceeded thus ; 

" I come now, gentlemen, to tne reason of my troubling 
you. From the impression the sight of me made on my 
father, I feel a certain conviction that, were 1 constantly 
with him, I might in time be able to restore to him that 
reason my guilt has deprived him of. To effect this 
purpose, it is my wish to become a servant in this house* 
If I should not succeed in my endeavors, I am so sure 
he will have pleasure in seeing me, that I feel it my duty 
to be with him, even on that account ; and if there be 
any balm for a heart and conscience so wounded as mine, 
I must find it in devoting my future days to alleviate, 
though 1 cannot cure, the misery I have occasioned. 
And if," added she with affecting enthusiasm, '^ it should 
please Heaven to smile on my endeavors to restore him 
to reason, how exquisite wiU be my satisfaction in labor- 
ing to maintain him !" 

To this plan, it is to be supposed, the governors saw 
more objections than Agnes did ; but, though they re- 
jected the idea of her being a servant in the house, they 
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were not averse to giving her an opportunity of making 
the trial she desired, if it were only to alleviate* her evi- 
dent wretchedness ; and, having consulted the medical 
attendants belonging to the institution, they ordered that 
Agnes should be permitted two hours at a timej morning 
and evening, to see Fitzhenry. And she, who had not 
dared to flatter herself she should obtain so much, was 
too full of emotion to show, otherwise than by incoherent 
expressions and broken sentences, her sense of the obli- 
gation. 

" Our next care," observed the president, " must be, 
as friends of your poor father, to see what we can do for 
your future support." "That, sir, I shall provide for 
myself," replied Agnes ; " I will not eat the bread of 
idleness, as well as of shame and affliction, and shall even 
rejoice in being obliged to labor for my support, and that 
of ray child — happy, if, in fulfilling well the duties of a 
mother, I may make some atonement for having violated 
those of a daughter." 

" But, Miss Fitzhenry," answered the president, " ac- 
cept at least some assistance from us till you can find 
means of maintaining yourself." " Never, never ! " cried 
Agnes ; " I thank you for your kindness, but F will not 
accept it ; nor do I need it. I have already accepted 
assistance from one kind friend, and merely because I 
should, under similar circumstances, h^ve been hurt at 
having a gift of mine refused ; but, allow me to say that, 
firom the wretchedness into which my guilt has plunged 
me, nothing henceforward but my industry shall relieve 



me." 



So saying, she curtsied to the gentlemen, and hastily 
withdrew, leaving them all deeply affected by her narra- 
tive, and her proposed expiatory plan of life, and ready 
to grant her their admiration, should she have resolution to 
fulfil her good intentions, after the strong impression which 
the meeting with her father in the forest had made on 
her mind, should have been weakened by time and 
occupation. 

Agnes hastened from the governors' room to put in 
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force the leave she had obtained, and was immediately 
conducted to Fitzhenry's cell. She found him with his 
back to the door, drawing with a piece of coal on the 
wall 5 and as he did not observe her entrance, she had 
an opportunity of looking over his shoulder, and she saw 
that he had drawn the shape of a coffin, and was then 
writing on the lid the name of Agnes. 

A groan which involuntarily escaped her, made him 
turn round ; at sight of her he started, and looked wildly 
as he had done in the forest ; then, shaking his head 
and sighing deeply, he resumed his employment, still 
occasionally looking back at Agnes ; who, at length over- 
come by her feelings, threw herself on the b^d beside 
him, and burst mto tears. 

Hearing her sobs, he immediately turned round again, 
and, patting her cheek as he had done on their first 
meeting, said, " Poor thing ! poor thing ! " and, 6xing his 
eyes steadfastly on her face, while Agnes turned towards 
him and pressing his hand to her lips, he gazed on her as 
before with a look of anxious curiosity ; then, turning 
from her, muttered to himself, " She is dead, for all that." 

Soon after; he asked her to take a walk with him ; 
adding, in a whisper, "We will go find her grave; " and, 
taking her under his arm, he led her to the garden, smil- 
ing on her from time to time, as if it gave him pleasure 
to see her y and sometimes laughing, as if at some secret 
satisfaction which he would not communicate. When 
they had made one turn round the garden, he suddenly 
stopped, and began singing, 

<* Tears such as tender fathers shed," 

that pathetic song of Handel's, which he used to delight 
to hear Agnes sing; " I can't go on," he observed, look- 
ing at Agnes, " can you ? " as if there were in his mind 
some association between her and that song ; and Agnes, 
with a bursting heart, took up the song where he left off. 
Fitzhenry listened with restless agitation ; and when 
she had finished, he desired her to sing it again. " But 
say the words first," he added ; and Agnes repeated 
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" Teais, such as tender fathers shed, 
Warm from my aged eyes descend. 
For joy, to think, when I am dead, 
My son will have mankind his friend." 

" No, no," cried Fitzhenry, with quickness, " for m 
to think, when I am dead, Agnes will have mankind her 
friend. I used to sing it so; and so did she, wheal 
bade her do so. Oh ! she sung it so weU ! but she can 
sing it no more, for she is dead ; and we will go look fiur 
her grave.** 

Then he ran hastily round the garden, while Agnes, 
whom the words of this song, by recalling painful recol- 
lections, ];iad almost deprived of reason, sat down qq a 
bench, nearly insensible, till he again came to her, and, 
taking her hand, said in a hurried manner, " You will not 
leave me, will you ? " And on her answering no, in a 
very earnest and passionate manner, he looked delisted ; 
and, saying, " Poor thing ! *' again gazed on her intently; 
and again Agnes's hopes that he would in time know her 
returned. " Very pale, very pale ! " cried Fitzhenry the 
next moment, stroking her cheek ; '^ and she had such a 
bloom ! Sing again ; for the love of God, sing again ;'* 
and in a hoarse, broken voice, Agnes complied. '^ She 
sung better than you," rejoined he, when she had done ;." 
^' so sweet, so clear it was ! But she is gone ! " So saying, 
he relapsed into a total indifference to Agnes and every 
thing around him, and again her new raised hopes van- 
ished. 

The keeper now told her it was time for her to depart, 
and she mournfully arose ; but, first seizing her father's 
hand, she leaned for a moment her head on his arm ; 
then, bidding God bless him, walked to the door with the 
keeper. But, on seeing her about to leave him, Fitzhenry 
ran after her as fast as his heavy irons would let him, 
wildly exclaiming, "You shall not go— you shall not go." 

Agnes, overjoyed at this evident proof of the pleasure 
her presence gave him, looked at the keeper for permis- 
sion to stay ; but, as he told her it would be against the 
rules, she thought it more prudent to submit ; and before 
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Fitashenry could catch hold of her in order to detain her 
by force, she ran through the house, and the grated door 
was closed upon her. 

'* And this," said Agnes to herself, turning round to 
survey the melancholy mansion she had left, while min* 
gled sounds of groans, shrieks, shouts, laughter, and the 
chmking of irons, burst upon her ears, '^ this is the abode 
of my nither ! and provided for him by me ! This is the 
recompense bestowed on him by the daughter whom he 
loved and trusted, in return for years of unparalleled fond- 
ness and indulgence ! *' 

The idea was too horrible ; and Agnes, calling up 
all the energy of her mind, remembered the uselessness 
of regret for the past, but thought with pleasure on the 
advantages of amendment for the present and the future ; 
and by the time she reached Fanny's door, her mind had 
recovered its sad composure. 

Her countenance, at her return, was very different to 
what it had been at her departure. Hope animated her 
sunk eye, and she seemed full of joyful, though distant 
expectations ; nay, so much was she absorbed in pleasmg 
anticipations, that she feebly returned the caresses of her 
^hild, who climbed up her knees, to express his joy at 
seeing her ; and even while she kissed his ruddy cheek, 
her eye looked beyond it with the open gaze of absence. 

" I have seen him again," she cried, turning to Fanny ; 
'^ and he almost knew me ! He will know me entirely, in 
time ; and next, he will know every thing ; and then I 
shaH be happy ! " 

Fanny, to whom Agnes had given no clue to enable 
her to understand this language, was alarmed for her in- 
tellects, till she explained her plans, and her hopes; 
which Fanny, though she did not share in them, was too 
humane to discourage. 

" But now," continued Agnes, " let us consult on my 
future means of gaming a livelihood ; " and finding that 
Fanny beside keeping a day school, took in shawl work, 
a considerable shawl manufacture being carried on in the 
town, it was settled that she should procure the same 

6 
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employment for Agnes ; and that a small back room in 
Fanny's little dwelling should be fitted up for her use. 

In the mean while the governors of the Bedlam had 
returned to their respective habitations, with /eeliogs to- 
wards Agnes very different to those with which they had 
assembled. But too prudent to make even a peniteDt 
sinner the subject of praise in their own families, they 
gave short, evasive answers to the inquiries that were 
made there. 

Mr Seymour, on the contrary, thought it his duty to 
relieve the generous and affectionate heart of his daugh- 
ter, by a minute detail of what had passed at the meet- 
ing ; but he had no opportunity of doing this when he 
first returned home, as he found there a large party as- 
sembled to dinner. Caroline, however, watched his 
countenance and manner ; and seeing on the first, an ex- 
pression of highly awakened feelings, and in the latter a 
degree of absence and aversion to talking, which it al- 
ways displayed whenever his heart had been deeply in- 
terested, she flattered herself that Agues was the cause 
of these appearances, and hoped to hear something to her 
advantage. 

During dinner, a lady asked Caroline which of her 
young friends would accompany her to church, in the 
capacity of bride-maid. Caroline started, and turned 
pale at the question ; for melancholy were die reflections 
It excited in her mind. 

It had always been an agreement between her and 
Agnes, that whichever of the two was married first should 
have tlie other for her bride-maid ; and the question was 
repeated before Caroline could trust her voice to answer 
it. " I shall have no bride-maids, but my sisters," she 
replied at length with a quivering lip ; " I cannot ; indeed 
I wish to have no other now." Then, looking at her 
father, she saw his eyes were filled with tears ; and unable 
to suppress, but wishing to conceal his emotion, he ab- 
ruptly left the room. 

There is scarcely any human being whose heart has 
not taught him that we are never so compassionate and 
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benevolent towards others, as when our own wishes are 
completely gratified ; we are never so humble as then. 
This was the case with Mr Seymour ; he was about 
to marry bis eldest daughter in a manner even superior 
to his* warmest expectations ; and bis paternal care, there- 
fore, was amply rewarded. But his heart told him that 
his care and affection had not exceeded, perhaps not 
equalled that of Fitzhenry ; nor had the promise of his 
daughter's youth, fair as it was, ever equalled that of the 
unhappy Agnes ; yet Caroline was going to aggrandize 
her family, and Agnes had disgraced hers. She was 
happy — A^es miserable. He was possessor of a large 
fortune, and all the comforts of life ; and Fitzhenry was 
in a mad-house. 

This contrast between their situations was forcibly re- 
called to his mind by the question addressed to Caroline ; 
and, already softened by the interview of the morning, 
he could not support his feelings, but was obliged to 
hasten to his chamber to vent in tears and thanksgivings 
the mingled sensations of humility and gratitude. Caro- 
line soon followed him ; and heard, with emotions as vio- 
lent, her father's description of Agnes's narration, and her 
conduct before the governors. 

" But it is not sufficieut,'- said she, " that you tell uie 
this; you must tell it wherever you hear the poor peni- 
tent's name mentioned, and avow the change it has made 
in your sentiments towards her 5 you must be her advo- 
cate." 

" Her advocate ! What would the world say ? ^ 

" Just what you wish it to say. Believe me, my dear 
father, the world is in many instances like a spoiled child, 
who treats with contempt the foolish parent that indulges 
his caprices, but behaves with respect to those, who, re- 
gardless of his clamors, give the law to him, instead of 
receiving it." 

" You speak from the untaught enthusiasm and confi- 
dence of youth, Caroline ; but experience will teach you 
that no one can with impunity run counter to the opinions 
of the world." 
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^' My experience has taught me that already ; but, in 
this case, you do not seem to do the world justice. The 
world would blame you, and justly too, if, while talking 
of the unhappy Agnes, you should make light of her 
guilt ; but why not, while you acknowledge that to be 
enormous, descant with equal justice on the deep sense 
she entertains of it, and on the excellence of her present 
intentions ? To this, what can the world say, but that you 
are a just judge? And e^en suppose they should 
think you too lenient a one, will not the approbation 
of your own conscience be an ample consolation for 
such a condemnation ? Oh ! my dear father ! were 
you not one of the best, and most unspoUable of men, 
your anxious attention to what the world will say of 
your actions, must long ere this have made you one of 
the worst." 

"Enough, enough," cried Mr Seymour, wounded 
self-love contending in his bosom with parental pride, for 
he had some suspicion that Caroline was right, " what 
would the world say, if it were to hear you schooling 
your father ? " 

" When the world hears me trying to exalt ray own 
-wisdom by doubting my father's, I hope it will treat me 
with the severity I shall deserve." 

Mr Seymour clasped her to his bosom, as she said this, 
and involuntarily exclaimed, " Oh ! poor Fitzhenry ! " 
" And poor Agnes too !" retorted Caroline, throwing her 
arms round his neck ; " it will be my parting request, 
when I leave my paternal roof, that you will do all the 
justice you can to my once honored friend ; and let the 
world say what it pleases." " Well, well, I will indulge 
you, by granting your request," cried Mr Seymour ; " or 
rather, I will indulge myself." And then, contented with 
each other, they returned to the company. 

A few days after this conversation, Caroline's marriage 
took place, and was celebrated by the ringing of bells 
and other rejoicings. " What are the bells ringing for to- 
day ?" said Agnes to Fanny, as she was eating her break- 
fast with more appetite than usual. Fanny hesitated } 
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and then, in a peevish tone, replied, that she supposed 
they rang for Miss Caroline Seymour, as she was mar- 
ried that morning ; adding, " Such a fuss indeed ! such 
preparations ! One would think nobody was ever mar- 
ried before ! " 

Yet, spitefully as Fanny spoke this, she had no dislike 
to the amiable Caroline ; her pettishness proceeded mere- 
ly from her love for Agnes. Just such preparations, just 
such rejoicings, she had hoped to see one day for the 
marriage of her dear young lady ; and though Agnes had 
not perceived it, Fanny had, for the last two days, shed 
may a tear of regret and mortification, while news of tlie 
intended wedding reached her ears on every side ; and she 
bad not courage to tell Agnes what she had heard, lest 
the feelings of Agnes on the occasion should resemble 
hers, but in a more painful degree. " Caroline Seymour 
married! " cried >Agnes, rising from her unfinished meal ; 
" well married, I hope ?" " Oh yes, very well indeed ; 
Mr Seymour is so proud of the connexion ! " " Thank 
God !" said- Agnes fervently ; " May she be as happy 
as her virtues deserve ! " and then, with a hasty step, she 
retired to her own apartment. 

It is certain that Agnes had a mind above the mean- 
ness of envy, and that she did not repine at the happiness 
of her friend ; yet, while with tears trickling down her 
cheek, she faltered out, " Happy Caroline ! Mr Seymour 
proud ! well may he be so ! " her feelings were as bit- 
ter as those which envy excites. " Oh my poor father ! 
I once hoped — " added she ; but overcome with the 
acuteness of regret and remorse, she threw herself on the 
bed in speechless anguish. 

Then the image of Caroline, as she last saw her, 
weeping for her misfortunes, and administering to her 
wants, recurred to her mind ; and, in a transport of af- 
fection and gratitude, she took the paper that contained 
the gift from her bosom, kissed the blotted scrawl on 
the back of it, and prayed fervently for her happiness. 

" But surely," cried she, starting up and running into 
the next room to Fanny, " I should write a few lines of 

6* 
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congratulation to the' bride ? " Fanny did not answer ; 
indeed she could not ; for the affectionate creature was 
drowned iii tears, which Agnes well understood, and was 
gratified) though pained, to behold. At length, still 
more ashamed of her own weakness when she saw it 
reflected in another, Agnes gently reproved Fanny, telling 
her, it seemed as if she repined at Miss Seymour's hap- 
piness. 

" No," replied Fanny, " I only repine at your misery. 
Dear me, she is a sweet young lady to be sure ; but no 
more to be compared to you ■" " Hush ! Fanny ; 
't is 1 who am now not to be compared to her ; remem- 
ber, my misery is owing to my guilt." " It is not the less 
to be repined at on that account," replied Fanny. 

To this remark, unconsciously severe, Agnes widi a 
sigh assented ; and, unable to continue the conversatioo 
io this strain, she again asked whether Fanny did not 
think she ought to congratulate, the generous Caroline. 
" By all means," replied Fanny ; but, before sjie an- 
swered, Agnes had determbed that it would be kinder it^ 
her not to damp the joy of Caroline, by calling to her 
mind the image of a wretched friend. " True," she ob- 
served, "it would gratify my feelings to express the 
love and gratitude I bear her, and my self-love would 
exult in being recollected by her with tenderness and re- 
gret, even in the hour of ber bridal splendor; but the 
gratification would only be a selfish one, and therefore I 
will reject it." 

Having formed this laudable resolution, Agnes, after 
trying to compose her agitated spirits by playing with her 
child, who was already idolized by the faithful Fanny, 
bent her steps as usual to the cell of her father. Un- 
fortunately for Agnes, she had to pass the house of Mr 
Seymour, and at the door she saw the carriages waitijig 
to convey the bride to the country seat of her mother in 
law. Agnes hurried on as fast as Her trembling limbs 
could carry her ; but, as she cast a hasty glance over the 
splendid liveries, and the crowd gazing on them, she 
saw Mr Seymour bustling at the door, with all the pleased 
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coBsequence of a happy parent in bis coontenance ; and 
not daring to analyze her feelings, she rushed forward 
from the mirthful scene, and did not stop again till she 
found herself at the door of the Bedlam. 

But when there, and when, looking up at its grated 
windows, she contemplated it as tlie habitation of her 
father — so different to that of the father of Caroline, and 
beheld in fancy the woe worn, sallow face of Fitzhenry, 
so unlike the healthy, satisfied look of Mr Seymour — 
" I can't go in, I can't see him to day," she faintly ar- 
ticulated, overcome with a sudden faintness ; and, as 
soon as she could recover her strength, she returned 
home ; and, shutting herself up in her own apartment, 
spent the rest of the day in that mournful and solitary 
meditation that^'maketh the heart better." 

It would, no doubt, have gladdened the heart of the 
poor mourner to have known, that surrounded by joyous 
and congratulating friends, Caroline sighed for the absent 
Agnes, and felt the want of her congratulations. " Surely 
she will write to me ! " said she mentally ; " I am sure she 
wishes me happy ! and one of my greatest pangs at 
leaving my native place is, the consciousness that I leave 
her miserable." 

Th6 last words that Caroline uttered, as she bade 
adieu to the domestics, were, " Be sure to send after me 
any notaor letter that may come." But no note or let- 
ter from Agnes airived ; and had Caroline known the 
reason, she would have loved her once happy friend the 
more. 

The next day, earlier than usual, Agnes went in quest 
of her father. She did not absolutely flatter herself that 
he bad missed her the day before, still she did not think 
it absolutely impossible that he might. She dared not, 
however, ask the question ; but luckily for her, the keeper 
told her, unasked, that Fitzhenry was obseil^ed ito be 
restless, and looking out of th^ door of his cell frequently, 
bdth morning and evening, as if expecting somebody ; 
and that, at nigh^, as he was going to bed, be asked whe- 
ther the lady bad not been there. 
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" Indeed ! " cried Agnes, her eyes sparkling with- plea- 
sure — " Where is he ? Let me see him directly." But, 
after the first joyful emotion, which he always showed at 
seeing her had subsided, she could not flatter herself that 
his symptoms were more favorable than before. 

The keeper also informed her that he had been tlirown' 
into so violent a raving fit, by the agitation he felt at 
parting with her the last time she was there, that she 
must contrive to slip away unperceived whenever she 
came ; and this visit having passed away without any 
thing material occurring, Agnes contrived to make her 
escape unseen. 

On her return, she repeated to Fanny several times, 
with a sort of pathetic pleasure, the question her father 
had asked. " He inquired whether the lady had not 
been tliere ! — ^think of that Fanny ! " while so incohe- 
rent was her language, and so absent were her looks, 
that Fanny again began to fear her afflictions had im- 
paired her reason. 

After staying a few days with the new married couple, 
Mr Seymour returned home ; Caroline having, before be 
left her, again desired him to be the friend of the peni- 
tent Agnes, whenever he heard her unpityitigly attacked ; 
and an opportunity soon offered of gratifymg his daugh- 
ter's benevolence, and his own. 

Mr Seymour was drinking tea in a large party, when 
a lady, to whose plain, awkward, uninteresting daughters, 
the once beautiful, graceful, and engaging Agnes had 
been a powerful rival, said, with no small share of ma- 
lignity, " So ! fine impudence indeed ! I hear that good 
for nothing minx, Fitzhenry's daughter, is come to town ; 
I wonder for my part she dares show her face here — ^but 
the assurance of those creatures is amazing." 

" Aye, it is indeed," echoed frorn one lady to anothel*. 
" But this girl must be a hardened wretch indeed," re- 
sumed Mrs Macfiendy, the first speaker ; " I suppose her 
fellow is tired of her, and she will be on the town soon 

" In the church yard rather," replied Mr Seymour, 
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whom a feeling of resentmeDt at these vulgar expressioos 
of female spite had hitherto kept silent ; " Miss Fitzhenry 
has lost all power of charming the eye of the libertine, 
and even the wish ; but she is an object whom the com- 
passionate and the humane cannot behold or listen to, 
without the strongest emotion." 

" No, to be sure," replied Mrs Macfiendy bridling, " the 
girl had always a plausible tongue of her own ; and as 
to her beauty, I never thought that was made for lasting. 
What then you have seen her, Mr Seymour ? I wonder 
you could condescend to look at such trash." 

^^ Yes, madam, I have seen, and heard her too ; and 
if heart-felt misery, contrition, and true penitence, may 
hope to win favor in the sight of God, and expiate past 
offences, ^ a ministering angel might this frail one be, 
though we by howling.' " 

" I lie liowling, indeed ! " screamed out Mrs Mac- 
fiendy ; " Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr Sey- 
»iK)ur ; for my part, I do not expect when I go to another 
world to keep such company as Miss Fitzhenry." 

" If with the same measure you mete it should be 
meted to you again, madam, I believe there is little 
chance in another world that you and Miss Fitzhenry 
will be visiting acquaintance." Then bespeaking the 
attention of the company, he gave that account of Agnes, 
her present situation, and her intentions for the future, 
which she gave the governors; and all the company, 
save the outrageously virtuous mother and her daughters, 
heard it with as much emotion as Mr Seymour felt in 
relating it. Exclamations of '' Poor unlortunate girl ! 
what a pity she should have been guilty ! — but, fallen as 
she is, she is still Agnes Fitzhenry," resounded through 
the room. 

Mrs Macfiendy could not bear this in silence ; but, 
with a cheek pale, nay livid, with malignity, and in a 
voice sharpened by passion, she exclaimed, " Well, for 
my part — some people may do any thing, yet be praised 
up to the skies ; other people's daughters would not find 
such mercy. Before sh^ went off, it was Miss Fitzhenry 
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this, and Miss Fitzhenry that, though other people's 
children could perhaps do as much, though they were 
not so fond of showing what they could do." 

" No," cried one of the Miss Macfiendy's, " Miss 
Fitzhenry had courage enough for any thing." 

" True, child," resumed the mother ; " and what did 

it end in ? Why, in becoming a what I do not choose 

to name." 

" Fie, madam, fie ! " cried Mr Seymour ; " why thus 
exult over the fallen f " 

" Oh ! then you do allow her to be fallen ? " 

" She is fallen indeed, madam," said Mr Seymour ; 
" but, even in her proudest hour. Miss Fitzhenry never 
expressed herself towards her erring neighbors with 
unchristian severity ; but set you an example of for- 
bearance, which you would do well to follow." 

" She set me an example ! " vociferated Mrs Mac- 
fiendy, " She, indeed ! a creature ! I will not stay, nor 
shall my daughters, to hear such immoral talk. But 't is 
as I said — some people may do any thing — for, wicked 
as she is, Miss Fitzhenry is still cried up as sometbihg 
extraordinary^ and is even held up as an example to 
modest women." 

So saying, she arose ; but Mr Seymour rose also, 
and said, " There is no necessity for your leaving the 
company, madam, as I will leave it ; for I am tired of 
hearing myself so grossly misrepresented. No one ab- 
hors more than I do the crime of Miss Fitzhenry ; and 
no one would more strongly object, for the sake of other 
young women, to her being again received into general 
company ; but, at the same time, I will always be ready 
to encourage the penitent by the voice of just praise ; 
and I feel delight in reflecting that however the judges of 
this world niay be fond of condemning her, she will one 
day appeal from them to a merciful and long suffering 
judge." 

Then, bowing respectfully to all but Mrs Macfiendy, 
he withdrew, and gave her an opportunity of remarking, 
that Mr Seymour was mighty warm in the creature's 
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defence. She did not know he was so interested about 
her ; but she always thought hira a gay man, and she 
supposed Miss Fitzhenry, as he called her, would be 
glad to take up with any thing now. 

This speech, sorry am I to say, was received with a 
general and complaisant smile, though it was reckoned 
unjust ; for there are few who have virtue and resolution 
enough to stand forward as champions for an absent and 
calumniated individual, if there be any thing ludicrous 
in the tale against him ; and tlie precise, careful, elderly 
Mr Seymour, who was always shrinking, like a sensitive 
plant, from the touch of censure, accused by implication 
of being a private friend to the youthful Agnes, excited 
a degree of merry malice in the company not unpleasant 
to their feelings. 

But, in spite of the efforts of calumny, the account 
Mr Seymour had given of Agnes, and her penitence, 
became town talk; and, as it was confirmed by the 
other governors, every one, except the ferociously chaste, 
was eager to prevent Agnes from feeling pecuniary dis- 
tress, by procuring her employment. 

Still, she was not supplied with work as fast as she 
executed it ; for, except during the hours which she was 
allowed to spend with her father, she was constantly em- 
ployed ; and she even deprived herself of her usual 
quantity of sleep, and was never in bed before one, or 
after four. 

In proportion as her business and profits increased, 
were her spirit* ehveted 5 but the more she gained, the 
more saving she beiume ; she would scarcely Ulow her- 
self sufficient food or clothing ; and, to the astonishment 
of Fanny, the once generous Agnes appeared penurious, 
and a lover of money. " What does this change mean, 
my dear lady ? " said Fanny to her one day. " I have 
my reasons for it," replied Agnes coldly ; then changed 
the subject; and Fanny respected her too much to urge 
an explanation. 

But Agnes soon after began to wonder at an obvious 
change in Fanny. At first, when Agnes returned from 
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visiting her father, Fanny used to examine her counte- 
nance ; and she could learn from that, without asking a 
single question, whether Fitzhenry seemed to show any 
new 'symptoms of amendment, or whether his insanity 
still appeared incurable. If the former, Fanny, tenderly 
pressing her hand, would say, '^ Thank Grod ! '' and pre- 
pare their dinner or supper with more alacrity than 
usual ; if the latter, Fanny would say nothing ; but en- 
deavor, by bringing little Edward to her, or by engaging 
her in conversation, to divert the gloom she could not 
remove ; and Agnes, though she took no notice of these 
artless proofs of affection, observed and felt them dee{H 
ly ; and as she drew near the house, she always antici- 
pated them as one of the comforts of her home. 

But, for some days past, Fanny had discontinued this 
mode of welcome, so grateful to the feelings of Agnes, 
and seemed wholly absorbed in her own. She was 
silent, reserved, and evidently oppressed with some 
anxiety which she was studious to conceal. Once or 
twice, when Agnes came home rather sooner than usual, 
she found her in tears; and when she affectionately 
asked the reason of them, Fanny pleaded mere lowness 
of spirits as the cause. 

But the eye of anxious affection is not easily blinded. 
Agnes was convinced that Fanny's misery had some 
more important origin ; and, secretly fearing that it pro- 
ceeded from her, she was on the watch for something to 
confirm her suspicions. 

One day, as she passed through the room where Fan- 
ny kept her school, Agnes observed that the number of 
her scholars was considerably diminished ; and, when 
she asked Fanny where the children whom she missed 
were, there was a confusion and hesitation in her man- 
ner, while she made different excuses for their absence, 
which convinced Agnes that she concealed from her 
some unwelcome truth. 

A very painful suspicion immediately darted across 
her mind, the truth of which was but too soon confirmed. 
A day or two after, while again passing through the 
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school-room, she was attracted by the beauty of a little 
girl, who was about eight years old ; and, smoothing 
down her curling hair, she stooped to kiss her ruddy 
cheek; but the child, uttering a loud scream, sprang 
from her arms, and, sobbing violently, hid her face on 
Fanny's lap. Agnes, who was very fond of children, 
was much hurt by symptoms of a dislike so violent 
towards her, and urged the child to give a reason for 
such strange conduct ; on which the artless girl owned 
that her mother had charged her never to touch or go 
near Miss Fitzhenry, because she was the most wicked 
woman that ever breathed. 

Agnes heard this new consequence of her guilt with 
equal surprise and grief; but, on looking at Fanny, though 
she saw grief in her countenance, there was no surprise 
in it ; and she instantly told her she was convinced the 
loss of her scholars was occasioned by her having allowed 
her to reside with her. Fanny, bursting into tears, at last 
confessed that her suspicions were just, while to the shud- 
dering i^nes, she unfolded a series of persecutions which 
she had undergone from her employers, because she 
had declared her resolution of starving, rather than drive 
from her house her friend and benefactress. 

Agnes was not long in forming her resolution ; and the 
next morning, without saying a word to Fanny on the 
subject, she went out in search of a lodging for herself 
and child, as gratitude and justice forbade her to remain 
any longer with her persecuted companion. 

' But after having in vain tried to procure a lodging 
suitable to the low state of her finances, or rather to her 
saving plan, she hired a little cottage on the heath above 
the town, adjoining to that where she had been so hospi- 
tably received in the hour of her distress ; and, having 
gladdened the hearts of the friendly cottager and his wife, 
by telling them she was coming to be their neighbor, she 
went to break the unwelcome tidings to Fanny. 

Passionate and vehement indeed was her distress at 
hearing her young lady, as she still persisted to call her, 
was going to leave her ; but her expostulations and tears 

7 
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were vain ; and Agnes, after promising to see Fanny eveiy 
day, took possession that very evening of her humble 
habitation. 

But her intention in removing was frustrated by the 
honest indignation and indiscretion of Fanny. She loud- 
ly raved against the illiberality which had robbed her of 
the society of all she held dear ; and, as she told every 
one that Agnes left her by her own choice and not 
at her desire, those children who had been taken away 
because Agnes resided with her, were not sent back to 
her on her removal. At last, the number of her scholars 
became so small, that she gave up school-keeping, and 
employed herself in shawl-working only ; while her leisure 
time was spent in visiting Agnes, or in inveighing, to 
those who would listen to her, against the cruelty that 
had driven her young lady from her house. 

Fanny used to begin by relating the many obligations her 
mother and she had received from Agnes and her father, 
and always ended with saying, ** yet to this woman, who 
saved me and mine from a work-house, they wanted me 
to refuse a home when she stood in need of one ! They 
need not have been afraid of her being too happy! 
Such a mind as hers can never be happy under the 
consciousness of having been guilty; and could she ever 
forget her crime, one visit to her poor father would make 
her retaember it again." 

Thus did Fanny talk, as I said before, to those who 
would listen to her ; and there was one auditor who could 
have listened to her forever on this subject, and who 
thought Fanny looked more lovely while expressing her 
love for her penitent mistress, and pleading her cause 
with a cheek flushed with virtuous indignation, and eyes 
suffiised with the tears of ardess sensibility, than when, 
attended by the then happy Agnes, she gave her hand 
in the bloom of youth and beauty to the man of her 
heart. 

This auditor was a respectable tradesman who lived in 
Fanny's neighborhood, to whom h^r faithful attachment 
to Agnes had for some time endeared her ; while Fanny, 
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in return, felt grateful to him for entering with such 
warmth into her feelings, and for listening so patiently to 
her complaints ; and it was not long before he offered her 
bis hand. 

To sa advantageous an offer, and to a man so amiable, 
Fanny could make no objection ; especially as Agnes 
advised accepting the proposal. But Fanny declared to 
her lover that she would not marry him, unless he would 
promise that Agnes and her child should, whenever they 
chose, have a home with her. To this condition the 
lover consented ; telling Fanny he loved her the better 
for it ; and Agnes had soon the satisfaction of witnessing 
the union of this worthy couple. 

But they tried in vain to persuade Agnes to take up 
her residence with them. She preferred living by her- 
self. To her, solitude was a luxury ; as, while the little 
Edward was playing on the heath with the cottager's 
children, Agnes delighted to brood in uninterrupted 
silence over the soothing hope, the fond idea, that alone 
stimulated her to exertion, and procured her tranquillity. 
All the energies of her mind and body were directed to 
one end ; and while she kept her^yes steadfastly fixed 
on the future, the past lost its power to torture, and the 
present had some portion of enjoyment. 

But were not these soothing reveries sometimes dis- 
turbed by the pangs of ill requited love ? and could she, 
who had loved so fondly as to sacrifice to the indul- 
gence of her passion every thing she held most dear, rise 
superior to the power of tender recollection, and at once 
tear from her heart the image of her fascinatirfg lover ? 
It would be unnatural to suppose that Agnes could entirely 
forget the once honored choice of her heart, and the 
father of her child ; or that, although experience had 
convinced her of its unworthiness, she did not sometimes 
contenOplate, with the sick feelings of disappointed ten- 
derness, the idoL which her imagination had decked in 
graces all its own. 

But these remembrances were rare. She oftener be- 
held him as he appeared before the tribunal of her reason 
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— a cold, se]6sh, profligate, hypocritical deceiver ; as the 
unfeeling destroyer of her hopes and happiness ; and as 
one who, as she had learned from his own lips, when he 
most invited confidence, was the most determined to be^ 
tray. She saw him also as a wretch so devoid of the 
common feelings of nature and humanity, that, though 
she left her apartments in London in the dead of ni^it, 
and in the depth of a severe winter, an almost help- 
less child in her arms, and no visible protector near, 
he had never made a single inquiry concerning her fiite, 
or that of his offspring. 

At times, the sensations of Agnes bordered oa frenzy, 
when, in this heartless, unnatural wretch, she beheld the 
being for whom she had resigned the matchless comforts 
of her home, and destroyed the happiness and reason 
of her father. Ax these moments, and these only, she 
used to rush wildly forth in search of company, that she 
might escape from herself; but more frequendy she 
directed her steps to the abode of the poor ; to those, 
who, in her happier hours, had been supported by her 
bounty, and who now were eager to meet her in her 
walks, to repay past benefactions by a " God bless you, 
lady ! " uttered in a tone of respectful pity. 

When her return was first known to the objects of her 
benevolence, Agnes soon saw herself surrounded by 
them; and was, in her humble apparel and dejected 
state, followed by them with more blessings and more 
heartfelt respect, than in the proudest hour of her pros- 
perity. 

" Thank God ! " ejaculated Agnes, as she cast a 
glistening eye on her ragged followers ; " there are yet 
those whose eyes mine may meet with confidence. 
There are some beings in the world towards whom I have 
done my duty." But the next minute she recollected 
that the guilty flight which made her violate the duty she 
owed her father, at the same time removed her from the 
power of fulfilling her duty to the poor ; for it is certain, 
that our duties are so closely linked together, that, as the 
breaking of one pearl from a string of pearls hazards the 
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loss of all, so the violation of one duty en^angei^s the 
safety of every other. 

" Alas ! " exclaimed Agnes, as this melancholy truth 
occurred to her, " it is not for me to exult ; for even in 
the squalid, meagre countenances of these kind and 
grateful beings, I read evidences of my guilt — ^they looked 
up to me for aid, and I deserted them ! " 

In time, however, these acute feelings wore away ; and 
Agnes, by entering again on the offices of benevolence 
and humanity towards the distressed, lost in a conscious- 
ness of present usefulness, the bitter sensation of past 
neglect. 

True, she could no longer feed the hungry or clothe 
the naked, but slie could soften the pangs of sickness by 
expressing sympathy in its sufferings. She could make 
the nauseous medicine more welcome, if not more salu- 
taiy, by administering it herself; for, though poor, she 
was still superior to the sufferers she attended ; and it was 
soothing to them to see such a lady take so much trouble 
for those so much beneath her — and she could watch the 
livelong night by the bed of the dying, join in the con- 
soling prayer offered by the lips of another, or, in her 
own eloquent and impassioned language, speak peace and 
hope to the departing soul. 

These tender offices, these delicate attentions, so dear 
to the heart of every one, but so particularly welcome to 
the poor from their superiors, as they are acknowledg- 
ments of relationship between them, and confessions that 
they are of the same species as themselves, and heirs of 
the same hopes, even those who bestow money with ge- 
nerous profusion do hot often pay. But Agnes was never 
content to give relief unaccompanied by attendance ; she 
had reflected deeply on the nature of the human heiart, 
and knew that a participating smile, a sympathizing tear, 
a friendly pressure of the hand, the shifting of an uneasy 
pillow, and patient attention to an unconnected tale of 
twice told symptoms, were, in the esteem of the indigent 
sufferer, of as great valqe as pecuniary assistance. 

Agnes, therefore, in her poverty, had the satisfaction of 

7* 
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knowing that she was as consoling to the distressed, if not 
as useful, as she was in her prosperity ; and if there could 
be a moment when she felt the glow of exultation in her 
breast, it was when she left the habitation >Qf indigence or 
sorrow, followed by the well earned blessings of its in- 
habitants. 

Had Agnes been capable of exulting in a consciousness 
of being revenged, another source of exultation might 
have been hers, provided she had ever deigned to in- 
quire concerning her profligate seducer, whom she wrcmg- 
fully accused of having neglected to make inquiries con- 
cerning her and her child. Agnes saw, two months after 
her return from London, an account of Clifford's marriage 
in the paper, and felt some curiosity to know what had so 
bng retarded a union which, when she left town, was . 
fixed for the Monday following ; and Fanny observed an 
increased degree of gloorp and abstraction in her appear- 
ance. But, dismissing this feeling from her mind as un- 
worthy of it, from that moment she resolved, if possible, 
to recall Clifford to her imagination, as one who, towards 
her, had been guilty not of perfidy and deceit only, but 
of brutal and unnatural neglect. 

In this last accusation, however, as I said before, she 
was unjust. When Clifford awoke the next morning 
after his last interview with Agnes, and the fumes of the 
wine he had drunk the night before were entirely disd- 
pated, he recollected, with great uneasiness, the insulting 
manner in which he had justified his intended marriage, 
and the insight into the baseness of his character, which 
his unguarded confessions had given to her penetration. 

The idea of having incurred the contempt of Agnes 
was insupportable. Yet, when he recollected the cold, 
calm, and dignified manner in which she spoke and acted 
when he bade her adieu, he was convinced that be had 
taught her to despise him ; and, knowing Agnes, he was 
also certain, that she must soon cease to love- the man 
whom she had once learned to despise. 

" But I will go to her directly," exclaimed he to him- 
self, ringing his bell violently ; " and I will attribute my 
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infernal folly to drunkenness." He then ordered his 
servant to call a coach, finding himself too languid, from 
his. late hitemperance, to walk ; and was just going to step 
into it, when he saw Mrs Askew, pale and trembling, and 
heard her, in a faltering voice, demand to see him in pri- 
vate for a few minutes. 

I shall not attempt to describe his rage and astonish- 
ment when he heard of the elopement of Agnes. But 
these feelings were soon followed by those of terror for 
her safety, and that of his child ; and his agitation for some 
moments was so great as to deprive him of the power of 
considering how he should proceed, in order to hear some 
tidings of the fugitives, and endeavor to recall them. 

It was evident that Agnes had escaped the night be- 
fore, because a servant, sitting up for a gentleman who 
lodged in the house, was awakened from sleep by the 
noise she made in opening the door ; and, running into 
the hall, she saw the tail of Agnes' gown as she shut it 
again ; and looking to see who was gone out, she saw a 
lady, who she was almost certain was MisS Filzhenry, 
running down the street with great speed. But to put its 
being Agnes beyond all doubt, she. ran up to her room, 
and finding the door open, went in, and could see neither 
her nor her child. 

To tliis narration Clifibrd listened with some calmness ; 
but when Mrs Askew told him that Agnes had taken 
none of her clothes with her, he fell into an agony amount- 
ing to frenzy, and exclaiming, " Then it must be so, she 
has destroyed both herself and the child ! *' his senses 
failed h!m,^and he dropped down insensible on the sofa. 
Tins horrible probability had occurred to Mrs Askew ; 
and she had sent servants difierent ways all night, in order 
to find her if she were still in existence, that she might 
spare Clifford, if possible, the pain of conceiving a suspi* 
cion like her own. 

Clifford was not so fortunate as to remain Ions: in a 
state of unconsciousness, but soon recovered to a sense of 
misery and unavailing remorse. At length, he recollect- 
ed that a coach set off that very night for her native place, 
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from the White-Horse cellar, and that it was possible that 
she might have obtained a lodging the night before, where 
she meant to stay till the coach was ready to set off the 
following evening. He immediately went to Piccadilly, 
to see whether places for a lady and child had been ta- 
ken, but no such passengers were on the list. He then 
inquired, whether a lady and child had gone from that 
inn the night before in the coach that went within a few 

miles of the town of ~. But, as Agnes had reached 

the inn just as the coach wife setting off, no one bjelong- 
ing to it, but the coachman, knew she was a passenger. 

" Well, I flatter myself," said Clifford to Mrs Askew, 
endeavoring to smile, " that she will make her appearance 
here at night, if she does not come today ; and I will not 
^tir from this spot till the coach sets off, and will even go 
in it some way, to see whether it does not stop to take 
her up on the road." 

This resolution he punctually put in practice. All day 
Cliffi)rd was stationed at a window opposite to the inn, or 
in the book-keeper's office ; but night came, the doach 
was ready to set off, and still no Agnes appeared. How- 
ever, Clifford, teving secured a place, got in with the 
other passengers, and went six miles or more before he 
gave up the hope of hearing the coachman ordered to 
stop in the soft voice of Agnes. 

At last, all expectation failed him ; and, complaining of 
a violent headach, he desired to be set down, sprang out 
of the carriage, and relieved the other passengers from a 
very restless and disagreeable companion ; and Clifford, 
without a great coat and in a violent attack of fever, was 
wandering on the road to I^ndon, in hopes of meeting 
Agnes, at the very time when his victim was on the road 
to her native place, in company with her unhappy father. 

By the time Clifford reached London, he was border- 
ing on a state of delirium ; but had recollection enough 
to desire his confidential servant to inform his father of 

the state he was in, and then take the road to and 

ask at every inn on the road whether a lady and child 
(describing Agnes and little Edward) had been there. 
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The servant obeyed ; and the anxious father, who had 
been informed of the cause of his son's malady, soon re- 
ceived the following letter from Wilson, while he was 
attending at his bedside. 
" My Lord, 

" Sad news of Miss Fitzhenry and the child ; and 
reason to fear they both perished with cold. For being 
told at one of the inns on this road, that a young woman 
and child had been found frozen to death last night and 
carried to the next town to be owned ; and while I was 
taking a drap of brandy to give me spirits to see the bo- 
dies, for a qualm came over me, when I thought of what 
can't be helped, and how pretty, and good natured, and 
happy she once was, a wonaan came down with a silk 
wrapper and shawl tliat I knew belonged to the poor lady, 
and said the young woman found dead had those things 
on. This was prck)f positive, my lord — and it turned me 
sick. Still it is better so, than self-murder ; so my mas- 
ter had best know it, I think ; and I hope your lordship 
will think so too ; I remain your lordship's 

" Most humble servant to command, 

" J. Wilson. 

" P. S. If I gain more particulars, shall send them." 

Dreadful as the supposed death of Agnes and her child 
appeared to the father of Clifibrd, he could not be sorry 
that so formidable a rival to his future daughter in law 
was no longer to be feared ; and as Clifford, in the ra- 
vings of his fever, was continually talking of Agnes, as 
self-murdered, and the murderer of her child, and of 
himself as the abandoned cause ; and as that idea seemed 
to haunt and terrify his imagination, he thought, with his 
son's, servant, that he had better take the first opportunity 
of telling Clifford the truth, melancholy as it was. When, 
therefore, a proper occasion offered, he had done so, 
before he received this second letter from Wilson. 
" My Lord, 

" It is all fudge ; Miss Fitzhenry is alive, and alive 

like, at . She stopped at an inn on the road, and 

parted with her silk coat and shawl for some things she 
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wanted, and a hussey of a chamber-maid stole them and 
went off in tlie night with them, and her little by-blow ; 
but justice overtakes us sooner or later. 1 suppose his 
honor, my master, will be cheery at this ; but, as joy 
often distracts us as much as grief, they say, though I 
never believed it, I take it you will not tell him this good 
news hand-over-head — and am 

" Your lordship's most humble to command, 

" J. Wilson. 

" P. S. I have been to and have heard for certain 

Miss F. and her child are there." 

His lordship was even more cautious than Wilson 
wished him to be ; for he resolved not to communicate 
the glad tidings to Clifford cautiously or incautiously, as 
he thought there would be no chance of bis son's fulfil- 
ling his engagements with Miss Sandford, if he knew 
Agnes was living ; especially, as her flight and her sup- 
posed death had proved to Clifford how necessary she 
was to his happiness. Nay, his lordship went still further ; 
and he resolved Clifibrd should never know, if he could 
possibly help it, that the report of her death was false. 

How to effect this was the difficulty ; but wisely con- 
ceiving that Wilson was not inaccessible to a bribe, he 
offered him so much a year, on condition of his suffering 
his master to remain convinced of the truth of the story 
that Agnes and her child had perished in the snow, and 
of intercepting all letters that he fancied came from Ag- 
nes ; telling him at the same time, that if he ever found 
he had violated the conditions, the annuity should imme- 
diately cease. 

To this Wilson consented ; and, when Clifford recov- 
ered, he made his compliance with the terms more easy, 
by desiring Wilson, and the friends to whom his connexion 
with Agnes had been known, never to mention her name 
in his presence again, if they valued his health and rea- 
son, and as the safety of both depended on his forgetting 
a woman of whom he had never feh the value sufficient- 
ly till he had lost her for ever. 

Soon after,, he married ; and the disagreeable qualities 
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of his wife made him recollect with more painful regret, 
the charms and virtues of Agnes ; the consequence was, 
that he plunged deeper than ever into dissipation, and 
had recourse to * intoxication in order to banish care and 
disagreeable recollections; and, while year after year 
passed away in fruitless expectation of a child to inherit 
the estate and the long disputed title, he remembered, 
with agonizing regrets, the beauty of his lost Edward ; 
and reflected 5iat, by refusing to perform his promises to 
the injured Agnes, he had deprived himself of the heir 
he so much coveted, and of a wife who would have ad- 
ded dignity to the title she bore, and been the delight and 
ornament of his family. 

Such were the miserable feelings of Cliflford — such 
the corroding cares that robbed his mind of its energy, 
and his body of health and vigor. Though courted, ca- 
ressed, flattered, and surrounded by aflluence and splen- 
dor, he wa§ disappointed and self-condemned. And, 
while Agnes, for the first time condemning him unjustly, 
attributed his silence and neglect of her and her ofllpring 
to a degree of indifference and hard-heartedness which 
human nature shudders at, Cli&rd was feeling all the 
horrors of remorse, without the consolations of repent- 
ance. 

I have before observed, that one idea engrossed the 
mind and prompted the exertions of Agnes ; and this was, 
the probable restoration of her father to reason. " Could 
I but once more hear him call me by my name, and bless 
me with his forgiveness, I should die in peace ; and 
something within tells me my hopes will not be vain ; 
and who knows but we may pass a contented, if not a 
happy life together, yet ? So toil on, toil on, Agnes, and 
expect the firuit of thy labors." 

These words she was in the habit of repeating not 
only to Fanny, and her next door neighbors, (whom she 
had acquainted with her story,) but to herself as she sat 
at work or traversed the heath. Even in the dead of 
night she would start from a troubled sleep, and repeat- 
ing these words, they would operate as a charm on her 
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disturbed mind ; and as she spoke the last sentence, she 
would fall into a quiet slumber, from wliicb she awoke 
the next morning at day-break, to pursue with increased 
alacrity the labors of the day. 

Meanwhile Agnes and her exemplary industry contin- 
ued to engage the attention and admiration of the candid 
and liberal of the town of 

Mr Seymour, who did not venture to inquire concern- 
ing her of Fanny while she lived at her house, now often 
called there to ask news of Agnes and her employments ; 
and his curiosity was excited to know to what purpose she 
intended to devote the money earned with so much labor 
and hoarded with so much parsimonious care. 

But Fanny was as ignorant on this subject as himself, 
and the only new information she could give .him was, 
that Agnes had begun to employ herself in fancy-works, 
in order to increase her gains, and that it was her inten- 
tion soon to send little Edward (then four years old) to 
town, to offer artificial flowers, painted needle-books, 
work-bagS| et cetera, at the doors of the opulent and hu- 
mane. 

Nor was it long before this design was put in execu- 
tion ; and Mr Seymour had the satisfaction of buying the 
first time all the lovely boy's stores himself, for presents 
to his daughters. The little merchant returned to hb 
anxious mother, bounding with delight, not at the good 
success of his first venture, for its importance he did not 
understand, but at the kindness of Mr Seymour, who 
had met him on the road, conducted, him to his house, 
helped his daughters to load his pockets with cakes, et 
cetera, and put in his basket in exchange for bis mer- 
chandize, tongue, chicken, et cetera, to carry home to 
his mother. 

Agnes heard the child's narration with more pleasure 
than she had for some time experienced. " They do 
not despise me, then," said she, " they even respect me 
too much to offer me pecuniary aid, or presents of any 
kind but in a way that cannot wound my feelings." 
But this pleasure was almost immediately checked by 
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the recollection that he whose wounded spirit would have 
been soothed by seeing her once more an object of deli- 
cate attention and respect, and for whose sake alone she 
could now ever be capable of enjoying them, was still 
anconscious of her claims to it, and knew not they were 
so generally acknowledged. In the words of Jane de 
Montfort she could have said, 

<* He, to whose ear my praise most welcome was, 
' Hears it no more ! " 

"But I will still hope on," Agnes used to exclaim as 
these thoughts occurred to her; and again her counte- 
nance assumed the wild expression of a dissatisfied, but 
still expecting spirit. 

Three years had now elapsed since Agnes first re- 
turned to her native place. " The next year," said 
Agnes to Fanny, with unusual animation, "cannot fail of 
bringing forth good to me. You know, that according to 
the rules of the new Bedlam, a patient is to ramain five 
years in the house ; at the end of that time, if not cured, 
he is to be removed to the apartments appropriated to 
incurables, and l^ept there for life, his fiiends paying a 
certain annuity for his maintenance ; or he is, on their 
application, to be returned to their care — " " And what 
then?" said Fanny, wondering at the unusual joy that 
animated Agnes's countenance. " Why then," replied 
she, " as my father's time for being confined expires at 
the end of next year, he will either be cured by that 
time, or he will be given up to my care ; and then, who 
knows what the consequences may be ! " " What, in- 
deed ! " returned Fanny, who foresaw great personal fa- 
tigue and anxiety, if not danger, to Agnes, in such a plan, 
and was going to express her fears and objections ; but 
Agnes, in a manner overpoweringly severe, desired her 
to be silent, and angrily withdrew. 

Soon after, Agnes received a proof of being still dear 
to her friend Caroline ; which gave her a degree of sat- 
isfaction amounting even to joy. 

8 
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Air Seymour, in a letter to his daughter, had gi^en her 
an account of all the proceedings of Agnes, and express- 
ed his surprise at the eagerness with which she laixired 
to gain money, merely for the sake of hoarding it, as die 
had then only herself and child to maintain ; and it was 
certain her father would always be allowed to remain, 
free of all expenses, an inhabitant of an asylum, which 
owed its erection chiefly to. his benevolent exertions. 

But Caroline, to whom the mind of Agnes wai^ well 
known, and who had often contemplated with surprise 
and admiration her boldness in projecting, her prompt- 
ness in deciding, and her ability in executing the projects 
she had formed ; and above all, that sanguine temper 
which led her to believe probable what others only con- 
ceived to be possible, found a reason immediately for 
the passion of hoarding, which seemed to have taken 
possession of her friend ; and following the instant im- 
pulse of friendship and compassion, she sent Agnes the 
following letter, in which was enclosed a bank note to a 
considerable amount. 

" I have divined your secret, my dear Agnes. I know 
why you are so anxious to hoard what you gain with such 
exemplary industry. In another year your father will 
have been the allotted time under the care of tliie medi- 
cal attendants in your part of the world ; and you are 
hoarding that you may be able, when that time comes, to 
procure for him elsewhere the best possible advice and 
assistance. Yes, yes, I know I am right ; therefore, lest 
your own exertions should not, in the space of a twelve- 
month, be crowned with sufficient success, I conjure you, 
by our long friendship, to appropriate the enclosed to the 
purpose in question ; and should the scheme which I im- 
pute to you be merely the creature of my brain, as it is 
a good scheme, employ the money in executing it. 

" To silence all your scniples, I assure you that my 
gift is sanctioned by my husband and my father, who join 
with me in approbation of your conduct, and in the most 
earnest wishes that you may receive the reward of it in 
the entire restoration of your afOicted parent. Already 
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have the candid and enlighteDed paid you their tribute of 
recovered esteem. 

" It is the slang of the present day, if I may be al- 
lowed this vulgar but forcible expression, to inveigh bit- 
terly against society for excluding from its cii'cle, with 
unrelenting rigor, the woman who has once transgressed 
the salutary laws of chastity ; and some brilliant and per- 
suasive, but, in my opinion, mistaken writers, of both 
sexes, have endeavored to prove that many an amiable 
woman has been forever lost to virtue and the world, and 
become the victim of prostitution, merely because her 
first fault was treated with ill-judging and ci-iminal severity. 

" This assertion appears to me to be fraught with mis- 
chief ; as it is calculated to deter the victim of seduction 
from penitence and amendment, by telling her that she 
would employ them in her favor in vain. And it is surely 
as false as it is dangerous. I know many instances, and 
it is fair to conclude that the experience of others is sim- 
ilar to mine, of women restored by perseverance in a 
life of expiatory amendment, to that rank in society 
which they had forfeited by one false step, while their 
fault has been forgotten in their exemplary conduct as 
wives and mothers. 

" But it is not to be expected that society should open 
its arms to receive its prodigal children till they have un- 
dergone a long and painful probation — till they have 
practised the virtues of self-denial, patience, fortitude, 
and industry. And she, whose penitence is not the mere 
result of wounded pride and caprice, will be capable of 
exerting all these virtues, in order to regain some portion 
of the esteem she has lost. What will difficulties and 
mortiScalions be to her ? Keeping her eye steadily fixed 
on the end she has in view, she will bound lightly over 
them all ; nor will she seek the smiles of the world, till, 
instead of receiving them as a favor, she can demand 
them as a right. 

" Agnes, my dear Agnes, do you not know the original 
of the above picture ? You, by a life of self-denial, pa- 
tience, fortitude, and industry, have endeavored to atone 
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for the crime you have committed against society ; and 
I hear her voice saying, * Thy sins are . forgiven thee ! ' 
and ill befall the hand that would uplift the sacred pall 
which penitence and amendment have thrown over de- 
parted guilt ! " 

Such was the letter of Caroline ; a letter intended to 
speak peace and hope to the heart of Agnes ; to recon- 
cile the offender to herself, and light up her dim eyq with 
the beams of self-approbation. Thus did she tnr to 
console her guilty and unhappy friend in the hour of her 
adversity and degradation. But Caroline bad given a still 
greater proof of the sincerity of her friendship ; she bad 
never wounded the feelings, or endeavored to mortify 
the self-love of Agnes in the hour of her prosperity and 
acknowledged superiority ; she had seen her attractions, 
and heard her praises, without envy; nor ever with 
seeming kindness, but real malignity, related to her io 
the accents of pretended wonder and indignation, the 
censures she had incurred or the ridicule she had exci^ 
ted ; but in every instance she had proved her friendship ; 
a memorable exception to what are sarcastically termed 
the friendships of women. 

" Yes — she has indeed divined my secret," said Agnes, 
when she had perused the letter, while tears of tender- 
ness trickled down her cheeks, " and she deserves to as- 
sist me in procuring means for my poor father's recovery 
— an indulgence which I should be jealous of granting 
to any one else, except you, Fanny," she added, seeing 
on Fanny's countenance an expression of jealousy of this 
richer friend 5 " and on the strength of this noble pre- 
sent," looking with a smile at her darned and pieced, 
though neat apparel, " I will treat myself with a new 
gown." " Not before it was wanted," said Fanny pee- 
vishly. " Nay," replied Agnes with a forced smile, 
" surely I am well dressed enough for a runaway daugh- 
ter. My father loved to see me fine," as poor Clarissa 
says, " and had I never left him, I should not have been 
forced to wear such a gown as this ; but, Fanny, let me 
but see him once more capable of knowing me, and lov,, 
ing me, if it be possible lor him to forgive me," adde^ 
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she in a faltering voice, '* and I will then, if he wishes it, 
be fine again, though I work all night to make myself so." 

" My 'dear, dear lady," said Fanny sorrowfully, " I 
am sure I did not mean any thing by what I said ; but 
you have such a way with you, and talk so sadly ! Yet, I 
can't bear, indeed I can't, to see such a lady in a gown 
not good enough for me ; and then to see my young mas- 
ter no better dressed than the cottager's boys next door ; 
and then to hear them call Master Edward litde Fitz- 
henry, as if he was not their betters ; I can't bear it— ^it 
does not signify talking, I can't bear to think of it." 

" How, then," answered Agnes in a solemn tone, and 
grasping her hand as she spoke, '^ how can I bear to think 
of the guilt which has thus reduced so low both me and 
my child ? Oh ! would to God my boy could exchange 
' situations with the children whom you think his inferiors ! 
I have given him life, indeed, but not one iQgal claim to 
what is necessary to the support of life, except the scanty 
pittance I might, by a public avowal of my shame, wring 
from his father." 

" I would beg my bread with him through the streets 
before you should do that ! " hastily exclaimed Fanny, 
" and for the love of God, say no more on this subject ; 
he is my child, as well as yours," she continued, snatching 
little Edward to her bosom, who was contentedly playing 
with his top at the door ; and Agnes, contemplating the 
blooming graces of the boy, forgot he was an object of 
compassion. 

The next year passed away as the former had done ; 
and at the end of it, Fitzhenry being pronounced incura- 
ble, but perfectly quiet and harmless, Agnes desired, in 
• spite of the advice and entreaties of the governors, that 
he might be delivered up to her, that she might put him 
under the care of Dr W . 

Luckily for Agnes, the assignees of her father recov- 
ered a debt of a hundred pounds which had long been 
due to him ; and this sum they had great pleasure in 
paying Agnes, in order to further the success of her last 
hope. 

8* 
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On the day fixed for Fhzhenry's release, Agnes pur^ 
chased a complete suit of clothes for him, such as he 
used to wear in former days, and dressed herself in a 
manner suited to her birth, rather than her situatioD ; 
then set out in a post-chaise, attended by the friendly 
cottager, as it was judged imprudent for her to travel with 
her father alone, to take up Fitzhenry at the Bedlam, while 
Fanny was crying with joy to see her dear lady looking 
like herself again, and travelling like b, gentlewoman. 

• But the poor, whom gratitude and anectbn made con- 
stantly observant of the actions of Agnes, were full of 
consternation, when some of tliem heard, and communi- 
cated to others, that a post-chaise was standing at Miss 
Fitzhenry's door. " Oh dear ! she is gCHUg to leave us 
again ; what shall we do without her ?" was the general ex- 
clamation ; and when Agnes came out to enter her chaise, 
she found it surrounded by her humble friends, lament- 
ing and inquiring, though with cautious respect, whether 
she ever meant to come back again. " Fanny will tell 
you every thing," said Agnes, overcome with grateful 
emotion at observing the interest she excited. Unable 
to say more, she waved her hand as a token of farewell 
to them, and the chaise drove off. 

" Is Miss Fitzhenry grown rich again ? " was the gen- 
eral question addressed to Fanny ; and I am sure it was 
a disinterested one, and that, at the moment, they asked 
it without a view to their profiting by her change of atu- 
ation, and merely as anxious for her welfare ; and when 
Fanny told them whither and wherefore Agnes was gone, 
could prayers, good wishes, and blessings, have secured 
success to the hopes of Agnes, her father, even as soon 
as she stopped at the gate of the Bedlam, would have re- 
cognised and received her with open arms. But when 
she arrived, she found Fitzhenry as irrational as ever, 
though delighted to hear he was going to take a ride with 
" the ladifj^ as he always called Agnes ; and she had the 
pleasure of seeing him seat himself beside her with a look 
of uncommon satisfaction. Nothing worth relating hap- 
pened on the road. Fitzhenry was very tractable, ex- 
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cept at night, when the cottager, who slept in the same 
room with him, found it difficult to make him keep in 
bed, and was sometimes forced to call Agnes to his as- 
sistance ; at sight of her he always became quiet, and 
obeyed her implicitly. 

The skilful and celebrated man to whotn she applied, 
received her with sympathizing kiadness, and heard her 
story with a degree of interest and sensibility peculiarly 
grateful to the afflicted heart. Agnes related with praise- 
worthy ingenuousness, the whole of her sad history, judg- 
ing it necessary that the doctor should know the cause of 
the malady for which he was to prescribe. 

It was peculiarly the faculty of Agnes to mterest in 
her welfare those with whom she conversed ; and the 
doctor soon experienced a more than ordinary earnest- 
ness to cure a patient so interesting from his misfortunes, 
and recommended by so interesting a daughter. " Six 
months," said he, " will be a sufficient time of trial ; and 
in the meanwhile you shall reside in a lodging near us.'' 
Fitzhenry then became an inmate of the doctor's house ; 
Agnes took possession of apartments in the neighbor- 
ht)od ; and the cottager returned to . 

The ensuing six months were passed by Agnes in the 
soul-sickening feeling of hope deferred ; and, while the 
air of the place agreed so well with her father that he 
became fat and healthy in his appearance, anxiety preyed 
on her delicate frame, and made the doctor fear diat when 
he should be forced to pronounce his patient beyond his 
power to cure, she would sink under the blow ; unless the 
hope of being still serviceable to her father should support 
her under its pressure. He resolved, therefore, to inform 
her, in as judicious and cautious a manner, as possible, 
that he saw no prospect of curing the thoroughly shatter- 
ed intellect of Fitzhenry. 

" /can do nothing for your father," said he to Agnes, 
(when he had been under his care six months,) laying 
great stress on the word /; (Agnes with a face oi horror, 
started from her seat, and laid her hand on his arm ;) 
" but you can do a great deal." 
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" Can I ? can I ?" exclaimed^ Agnes, sobbing con- 
vulsively. " Blessed hearing ! But the means — tlie 
raeans ? " 

" It is very certain," he replied, " that he experiences 
great delight when he sees you, and sees you too em- 
ployed in his service ; and when he lives with you, and 
sees you again where he has been accustomed to see 
you " 

" You advise his living with me then ? " interrupted 
Agnes with eagerness. 

" I do, most strenuously," replied the doctor. 

" Blessings on you for those words ! " answered Ag- 
nes ; " they said you would oppose it ! You are a wise 
and a kind-hearted man !" 

" My dear child," rejoined the doctor, " when an evil • 
can't be cured, it should at least be alleviated." 

"You think it can't be cured, then ?" again interrupted 
Agnes. 

" Not absolutely so ; I know not what a course of 
medicine, and living with you as much in your old way as 
possible, may do for him. Let Iiim resume his usual 
habits, his usual walks ; live as near your former habita- 
tion as you possibly can ; let him hear his favorite songs, 
and be as much with him as yon can contrive to be ; 
and if you should not succeed in making him rational 
again, you will at least make him happy." 

" Happy ! I make him happy, now ? " exclaimed Ag- 
nes, pacing the room in an agony ; " I made him happy 
once ! but now ! — " 

" You must hire some one to sleep in the room with 
him," resumed the doctor. 

" No, no ! " cried Agnes impatiently ; " no one shall 
wait upon him but myself; I will attend him day and 
night." 

" And should your strength be worn out by such inces- 
sant watching, who would take care of him then ? Re- 
member, you are but mortal." Agnes shook her head, 
and was silent. " Besides, the strength of a man may 
sometimes be necessary, and for his sake as well as yours, 
I must insist on being obeyed." 
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"You shall be obeyed," said Agnes mournfully. 

" Then, now," rejoined he, " let me give you my ad- 
vice relative to diet, medicine, and management." This 
he did in detail, as he found Agnes had a mind capacious 
enough to understand his system ; and promising to an- 
swer her letters immediately, whenever she wrote to him 
for advice, he took an affectionate farewell of her ; and 
Agnes and her father, accompanied by a man whom the 
doctor had procured for the purpose, set off for . 

Fanny was waiting at the cottage with little Edward 
to receive them ; but the dejected countenance of Agnes 

Precluded all necessity of asking concerning the state of 
'itzhenry. Scarcely could the caresses and joy her 
child expressed at seeing her call a smile to her lips ; and, 
as she pressed him to her bosom, tears of bitter disap- 
pointment mingled with those of tenderness. 

In a day or two after, Agnes, in compliance with the 
doctor's desire, hired a small tenement very near the 
house in which they formerly lived ; and in the garden of 
which, as it was the^ empty, they obtained leave to walk. 
She also procured a person to sleep in the room with her 
father, instead of the man who came with them ; and he 
carried back a letter from her to the doctor, informing 
him that she had arranged every thing according to his 
directions. 

It was a most painfully pleasing sight to behold the at- 
tention of Agnes to Fitzhenry. She knew it was not in 
her power to repair the enormous injury she had done 
him, and that all she could now do, was but a poor 
amende; still it was affecting to see how anxiously she 
watched his steps whenever he chose to wander alone 
from home, and what pains she took to make him neat 
in his appearance, and cleanly in his person. Her child 
and herself were clothed in coarse apparel, but she bought 
for her father every thing of the best materials; and, 
altered as he was, Fitzhenry still looked like a gende- 
man. 

Sometimes he seemed in every respect so like himself, 
that Agnes, hurried away by her imagination, would, after 
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gazing OD him for some minutes, start from her seat, seize 
bis hand, and, breatliless with hope, address him as if 
he were a rational being ; when a laugh of vacancy, <Mr 
a speech full of the inconsistency of frenzy, would send 
her back to her chair again, with a pulse quickened and a 
cheek flushed with the fever of disappointed expectatbn. 

However, he certainly was pleased with her atten- 
tions ; but, alas ! he knew not who was the bestower of 
them ; he knew not the child whose ingratitude or whose 
death he still lamented in his ravings in the dead of 
night, was returned to succor, to sooth him, and to de- 
vote herself entirely to his service. He beard her, but 
he knew her not ; he saw her, but in her he was not 
certain he beheld his child ; and this was the pang fhat 
preyed on the cheek and withered frame of Agnes ; but 
she still persisted to hope, and patiently endured the pain 
of today, expecting die joy of tomorrow ; nor did her 
hopes always appear ill founded. 

The first day that Agnes led him to the garden once 
his own, he ran through every walk with eager delight ; 
but he seemed surprised and angry to see the long grass 
growing in the walks, and the few flowers that remained 
choked up with weeds, and began to pluck up the 
weeds with hasty violence. 

" It is time to go home," said Agnes to him just as the 
day began to close in ; and Fitzhenry immediately 
walked to the door which led into the house, and, finding 
it locked, looked surprised ; then, turning to Agnes, he 
asked her if she had not the key in her pocket ; and on 
her telling him that was not his home, he quitted the 
house evidently with great distress and reluctance, and 
was continually looking back at it, as if he did not know 
how to believe her. 

On this little circumstance poor Agnes lay ruminating 
the whole night after, with joyful expectation ; and she 
repaired to the garden at day-break, wilh a gardener 
whom she hired, to make the walks look as much as 
possible as tliey formerly did. But they had omitted to 
tie up some straggling flowers ; and when Agnes, Fanny, 
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and the cottager, accompanied Fitzhenry thither the next 
evening, he, though he seemed conscious of the improve- 
ment that had taken place, was disturbed at seeing some 
gilliflowers trailing along tlie ground ; and, suddenly 
turning to Agnes, he said, " Why do you not bind up 
these?" 

To do these litde offices in the garden, and keep the 
parterre in order, was formerly Agnes's employment. 
What delight, then, must these words of Fitzhenry, so 
evidently the result of an association in his mind between 
her and his daughter, have excited in Agnes ! With a 
trembling hand and a glowing cheek, she obeyed ; and 
Fitzhenry saw her, with manifest satisfaction, tie up every 
straggling flower in the garden, while he eagerly followed 
her, and bent attentively over her. 

At last, when she had gone the whole round of flower 
beds, he exclaimed, " Good girl ! good girl ! " and, 
putting his arm round her waist, suddenly kissed her 
cheek. 

Surprise, joy, and emotion difficult to be defined, over- 
came the irntable frame of Agnes, and she fell senseless 
to the ground. But the care of Fanny soon recovered 
her again ; and the first question she asked was, bow 
her father (whom she saw in great agitation running 
round the garden) behaved when he saw her fall. 

" He raised you up," replied Fanny, " and seemed so 
distressed ! he would hold the salts to your nose himself, 
and would scarcely suflTer me to do any thing for you ; 
but, beariog^ you mutter ' Father, dear father ! ' as you 
began to come to yourself, he changed color, and imme- 
diately began to run round the garden, as you now see 
him." 

" Say no more, say no more, my dear friend," cried 
Agnes ; " it is enough. I am happy, quite happy ; it is 
clear that he knew me ; and I have again received a 
father's embrace ; then his anxiety too when I was ill — 
Oh ! there is no doubt now that he will be quite himself 
in time." 

" Perhaps he may," replied Fanny ; " but " 
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" But ! and perhaps ! " cried Agne^ pettishly ; " 1 
tell you he will, he certainly will recover ; and those are 
not my friends who doubt it." So sajring, she ran hastily 
Forward to meet Fitzhenry, who was joyfully hasteoing 
towards her, leaving Fanny grieved and astonished at 
her petulance ; but few are 9ie tempers proof against 
continual anxiety and the souring influence of still re- 
newed and still disappointed hope ; and even Agnes, the 
once gentle Agnes, if contradicted on this subject, be- 
came angry and unjust. 

But site was never conscious of having given pain to 
the feelings of another, without bitter regret and an 
earnest desire of healing the wound she had made ; and 
when leaning on Fitzhenry's arm, she returned towards 
Fanny, and saw her in tears, she felt a pang seveirer 
than she had inflicted, and said every thing that afiectioa 
and gratitude could dictate, to restore her to tranquillity 
again. Her agitation alarmed Fitzhenry; and, ex- 
claiming " Poor thing ! " he held the smelling bottle, 
almost by force, to her nose, and seemed terrified. lest she 
was going to faint again. 

"You see, you see!" said Agnes triumphandy to 
Fanny ; and Fanny, made cautious by experience, de- 
clared her conviction that her young lady must know 
more of these matters than she did. 

But month after month elapsed, and no circumstances 
of a similar nature occurred to give new strength to the 
hopes of Agnes ; however, she had the pleasure to see 
that Fitzhenry not only seemed attached to her, but to 
be pleased with litde Edward. 

She had indeed taken pains to teach him to endeavor 
to amuse her father ; but sometimes she had the morti- 
fication of hearing, when fits of loud laughter from the 
child reached her ear, " Edward was only laughing at 
grandpapa's odd faces and actions, mamma," and having 
at last taught him it was wicked to laugh at such things^ 
because his grandfather was not well when he distorted 
his face, her heart was nearly as much wrung by the fitj 
he expressed ; for whenever these occasional slight fits 
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of frenzy attacked Fitzhenry, little Edward would ex- 
claim, " Poor grandpapa ! he is not well now ; I wish 
we could make him well, mamma ! " But, on the whole, 
she had reason to be tolerably cheerful. 

Every evening, when the weather was fine. Agues, 
holding her father's arm, was seen taking their usual 
walk, her little boy gamboling before them ; and never, 
in their most prosperous hours, were they met with curt- 
sies more low, or bows more respectful, than on these 
occasions; and many a one grasped with affectionate 
eagerness the measure hand of Fitzheniy, and the feverish 
ha^d of Agnes ; for even the most rigid hearts were 
softened in favor of Agnes, when they beheld the rava- 
ges grief had made in her form, and gazed on her 
countenance, which spoke in forcible language the sad- 
ness, yet resignation of her mind. She might, if she 
had chosen it, have been received at many houses where 
she had formerly been intimate ; but she declined it, as 
visiting would have interfered with the necessary labors 
of the day, with her constant attention to her father, and 
with the education of her child. " But when my father 
recovers," said she to Fanny, " as he will be pleased to 
find I am not deemed wholly unworthy of notice, I shall 
have great satisfaction in visiting with him." 

To be brief: Another year elapsed, and Agnes still 
hoped ; and Fitzhenry continued the same to every eye 
but hers; she every day fancied his symptoms, of re- 
turning reason increased, and no one of her friends dared 
to contradict her. But in order, if possible, to accelerate 
his recovery, she had resolved to carry him to London 
to receive the best advice the metropolis afforded, when 
Fitzhenry was attacked by an acute complaint which 
confined him to his bed. This event, instead of alarm-< 
ing Agnes, redoubled her hopes. She insisted that it 
was the crisis of his disorder, and expected health and 
reason would return together. Not for one moment, 
therefore, would she leave his bedside, and she would 
albw herself neither food nor rest, while with earnest 
attention she gazed on the fast sinking eyes of Fitzhenry, 

9 
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eager to catch in them an expression of returning recog- 
nition. 

One day, after he had been sleeping some time, and 
she, as usual, was attentively watching by him, Fitzhenry 
slowly and gradually awoke ; and, at last, raismg himself 
on his elbow, looked around him with an expression of 
surprise, and, seeing Agnes, exclaimed, ^' My child ! are 
you there ? Gracious God ! is this possible r " 

Let those who have for years been pining away life 
in fruitless expectation, and who see themselves at last 
possessed of the lon^ desired blessing, figure to them- 
selves the rapture of Agnes, " He knows me ! He is 
himself again ! " burst from her quivering lips, uncon- 
scious that it was too probable restored reason was here 
the forerunner of dissolution. 

" Oh ! my father ! " she cried, falling on her knees, 
but not daring to look up at him, " Oh ! my father, 
forgive me if possible ; I have been guilty, but I am 
penitent ! " 

Fitzhenry, as much affected as Agnes, (altered out, 
'^ Thou art restored to me, and God knows how heartily 
I forgive thee ! " Then raising her to his arms, Agnes, 
happy in the fulfilment of her utmost wishes, felt herself 
once more pressed to the bosom of the most afiectionate 
of fathers. 

" But surely you are not now come back ? " asked 
Fitzhenry. " I have seen you before, and very lately." 
" Seen me ! Oh, yes ! " replied Agnes with passionate 
rapidity ; " for these last five years I have seen you daily ; 
and for the last two years you have lived with me, and 
I have worked to maintain you ! " " Indeed ! " answered 
Fitzhenry ; " but how pale and thin you are ! You have 
worked too much ; had you no friends, my child ? " 

" Oh, yes ! and guilty as I have been, they pity, nay, 
they respect me, and we may yet be happy, as Heaven 
restores you to my prayers ! True, I have suffered much ; 
but this blessed moment repays me ; this is the ouij pio- 
ment of true enjoyment I have known since I left mj 
home and you ! 
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Agnes was thus pouring out the hasty effusions of her 
joy, unconscious that Fitzhenry, overcome with affection, * 
emotion, and, perhaps, sorrowful recollections, was strug- 
gling in vain for utterance. At last, " for so many years 
— and I know you not ! worked for me — attended me ! 
Bless, bless her. Heaven ! " he faintly articulated ; and, 
worn out with illness, and choked with contending emo- 
tions, he fell back on his pillow and expired ! 

Thus, that blessing, the hope of obtaining which alone 
gave Agnes courage to endure contumely, poverty, 
fatigue, 'and sorrow, was for one moment her own, and 
then snatched from her forever ! 

No wonder, then, that when convinced her father was 
really dead, she fell into a state of stupefaction, from 
which she never recovered ; and, at the same time, were 
borne to the same grave, the father and daughter. 

The day of their funeral was indeed a melancholy 
one ; they were attended to the grave by a numerous 
procession of respectable inhabitants of both sexes ; 
while the afflicted and lamenting poor followed mourn- 
fully at a distance. Even those who had distinguished 
themselves by their violence against Agnes at her return, 
dropped a tear as they saw her borne to her long home. 
Mrs Macfiendy forgot her beauty and accomplishments 
in her misfortunes and early death ; and the mother of 
the child who had fled from the touch of Agnes, felt sorry 
that she had ever called her the wickedest woman in the 
world. 

But the most affecting part of the procession was, little 
Edward, as chief mourner, led by Fanny and her hus- 
band, in all the happy insensibility of childhood, uncon- 
scious all the while that he was the pitiable hero of that 
show, which, by its novelty and parade, so much delight- 
ed him, while his smiles, poor orphan ! excited the tears 
of those around him. 

Just before the procession began to move, a post- 
chariot and four, with white favors, drove into the yard 
of the largest inn in the town. It contained lord and 
lady Mountcarrol, who were married only the day be- 
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fore, and were on their way to their ladyship's country 
I seat. 

His lordship, who seemed incapieible of resting in one 
place for a minute together, did nothing but swear at the 
postillions for bringmg them that road, and express an 
earnest desire to leave the town again as fast as posi^le. 

While he was gone into the stable for the third time, 
to see whether the horses were not sufficiendy refreshed 
to go on, a waiter came in to ask lady Mountcarrol's 
commands, and at that moment the funeral passed the 
window. The waiter, (who was the very servant that at 
Mr Seymour's had refused to shut the door against 
Agnes,) instantly turned away his head, and burst into 
tears. This excited her ladyship's curiosity ; and she 
drew from him a short, but full account of Agnes and her 
father. 

He had scarcely finished his story when lord Mount- 
carrol came in, saying the carriage was ready ; and no 
sooner had his bride began to relate to him the story she 
had just heard, than he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, 
'^ It is as false as hell, madam ! Miss Fitzhenry and her 
child both died years ago." Then rushing into the car- 
riage, he left lady Mountcarrol terrified and amazed at 
his manner. But when she was seating herself by his 
side, she could not help saying that it was impossible for 
a story to be false, which all the people in the inn averred 
to be true ; then, as he did not offer to interrupt her, she 
went through the whole story of Agnes and her stirr- 
ings ; and she was going to comment on them, when the 
procession, returning from church, crossed the road in 
which they were going, and obliged the postillion to stop. 

Foremost came the little Edward, with all his mother's 
beauty in his face. " Poor little orphan ! " said lady 
Mountcarrol, giving a tear to the memory of Agnes ; 
" See, my lord, what a lovely boy ! " As she spoke, the 
extreme elegance of the carriage attracted Edward's 
attention, and springing firom Fanny's hand, who in vain 
endeavored to hold him back, he ran up to the door to 
examine the figure on the pannel. At that instant lord 
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Mountcarrol opened the door, lifted the child into the 
chaise, and, throwing his card of address to the aston-. 
ished nioumers, ordered the servants to drive on as fast 
as possible. 

They did so in despite of Mr Seymour and others, 
for astonishment had at first deprived them of the power 
of moving ; and the horses, before the witnesses of this 
sudden and strange event had recovered their recollec- 
tion, had gone too far to allow themselves to be stopped. 

The card with lord Mountcarrol's name explained 
what at first had puzzled and confounded as well as 
alarmed them ; and Fanny, who had fainted at sight of 
his lordship, because she knew him, altered as he was, 
to be Edward's father, and the bane of Agnes, now 
recovering herself, conjured Mr Seymour to follow his 
lordship immediately, and tell him Edward was bequeath- 
ed to her care. 

Mr Seymour instantly ordered post horses, and in 
about an hour after set off in pursuit of the ravisher. 

But the surprise and consternation of Fanny, and the 
rest of the mourners, were not greater than that of lady 
Mountcarrol at sight of her lord's strange conduct. 
" What does this outrage mean, my lord ? " she exclaimed 
in a faltering voice ; '^ and whose child is that ? " ^' It is 
my child, madam," replied he ; " and 1 will never resign 
him but with life." Then pressing the astonished Ed- 
ward to his bosom, he for some minutes sobbed aloud ; 
while lady Mountcarrol, though she could not help feeling 
compassion for the agony which the seducer of Agnes 
must experience at such a moment, was not a little dis- 
pleased and shocked at finding herself the wife of that 
Clifford whose name she had so lately heard coupled to 
that of villain. 

But her attention was soon called from reflections so 
unpleasant, by the cries of Edward, whose surprise at 
bemg seized and carried away by a stranger now yield- 
ing to terror, and who, bursting from lord Mountcarrol, 
-desired to go back to his mamma Fanny, and Mr Sey- 
mour. 
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" What ! and leave your own father, Edward ? " asked 
his agitated parent. " Look at me — ^I am your father ; 
but, I suppose your mother, as well she might, taught 
you to hate me ? " " My mamma told me it was wicked 
to hate any body ; and I am sure I have no papa ; 1 bad 
a grandpapa, but he is gone to heaven, along with my 
mamma, Fanny says, and she is my mamma now." And 
again screaming and stamping with impatience, he insisted 
on going back to her. 

But at length, by promises of riding on a fine horse, 
and of sending for Fanny to ride with him, he was paci- 
fied. Then, with artless readiness, he related his moth- 
er's way of life, and the odd ways of his grandpapa ; 
and thus, by acquainting lord Mountcarrol with the suf- 
ferings and virtuous exertions of Agnes, he increased his 
horror of his own conduct, and his regret at not having 
placed so noble-minded a woman at the head of his fam- 
ily. But whence arose the story of her death he had 
yet to learn. 

In a few hours they reached the seat which he had ac- 
quired by his second marriage ; and there too, in an hour 
after, arrived Mr Seymour and the husband of Fanny. 

Lord Mountcarrol expected this visit, and received 
them courteously ; while Mr Seymour was so surprised 
at seeing the once healthy and handsome Clifibrd changed 
to an emaciated valetudinarian, and carrying in his face 
the marks of habitual intemperance, that his indignation 
was for a moment lost in pity. But recovering himself, 
he told his lordship that he came to demand justice for 
the outrage which he had committed, and in the name of 
the friend to whom Miss Fitzhenry had, in case of her 
sudden death, bequeathed her child, to insist on his being 
restored to her. 

" We will settle that point presently," replied lord 
Mountcarrol ; " but first I conjure you to tell me all that 
has happened to her since we parted, whose name I have 
not for years been able to repeat, and who, as well as 
this child, I have also for years believed dead." 

" I will, my lord," answered Mr Seymour, " but I warn 
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you, that if you have any feeling, it will be tortured by 
the narration." 

" If I have any feeling ! " cried his lordship ; " but, go 
on, sir ; from you, sir — from you, as — as — her friend, I 
can bear any thing." 

Words could not do justice to the agonies of lord 
Mountcarrol, while Mr Seymour, beginning with Agnes's 
midnight walk to went through a recital of her con- 
duct and sufferings, and hopes and anxieties, and ended 
with the momentary recovery and death scene of her 
father. 

But when lord Mountcarrol discovered that Agnes sup- 
posed his not making any inquiries concerning her or the 
child proceeded from brutal indifference concerning their 
fate, and that, considering him as a monster of inhuman- 
ity, she had regarded hira no]t only, with contempt, but 
abhorrence, and seemed to have dismissed him entirely 
from her remembrance, he beat his breast, he rolled on 
the floor with frantic anguish, lamenting, in all the bitter- 
ness of fruidess regret, that Agnes died without knowing 
how much he loved her, and without suspecting that, 
while she was supposing him unnaturally forgetful of her 
and her child, he was struggling with illness, caused by 
her desertion, and with a dejection of spirits which he had 
never, at times, been able to overcome ; execrating at 
the same time the memory of his father, and Wilson, 
whom he suspected of having intentionally deceived him. 

To conclude ; — ^Pity for the misery and compunction 
of lord Mountcarrol, and a sense of the advantages both 
in education and fortune that would accrue to little Ed- 
ward from living with his father, prevailed on Mr Sey- 
mour and the husband of Fanny to consent to his re- 
maining where he was ; and from that day Edward was 
universally known as his lordship's son, who immediately 
made a will, bequeathing him a considerable fortune. 

Lord Mountcarrol was then sinking fast into his grave, 
the victim of his vices, and worn to the bone by the cor- 
roding consciousness that Agnes had died in the persua- 
sion of his having brutally neglected her. That was the 
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bitterest pang of all ! She had thought him so ^e, that 
she could not for a moment regret him ! 

His first wife he despised because she was weak and 
illiterate, and hated because she had brought him no chil- 
dren. His second wife was too amiable to be disliked ; 
but, though he survived his marriage with her two years, 
she also failed to produce an heir to the title. And while 
he contemplated in Edward the mind and person of his 
mother, he was almost frantic with regret that he was not 
legally his son ; and he cursed the hour when, with short- 
sighted cunning, he sacrificed the honor of Agnes to his 
%iews of family aggrandizement. But, selfish to the last 
moment of his existence, it was a consciousness of his 
own misery, not of that which he had inflicted, which 
prompted his expressions of misery and regret ; and he 
grudged and envied Agnes the comfort of having been 

able to despise and forget him. 

•)e « « -ie « * 

Peace to the memory of Agnes Fitzhenry ! And may 
the woman who, like her, has been the victim of artifice, 
self-confidence, and temptation, like her endeavor to re- 
gain the esteem of the world by patient suffering and 
virtuous exertion, and look forward to the attainment of 
it with confidence ! But may she whose innocence is yet 
secure, and whose virtues still boast the stamp of chas- 
tity, which can alone make them current in the world, 
tremble with horror at the idea of listening to the voice 
of the seducer ! For, though the victim of seduction 
may in time recover the approbation of others, she must 
always despair of recovering her own. The image of a 
father, a mother, a brother, a sister, or some other fellow- 
being, whose peace of mind has been injured by her de- 
viation from virtue, will probably haunt her path through 
life; and she who might, perhaps, have contemplated 
with fortitude the wreck of her own happiness, is doomed 
to pine with fruitless remorse at the consciousness of 
having destroyed that of another ; for, where is the mor- 
tal who can venture to pronounce that his actions are of 
importance to no one, and that the consequences of his 
virtues or his vices will be confined to himself alone.^ 
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PREFACE. 



I AM aware that a preface must be short, if its author 
aspires to have it read. I shall therefore content myself 
with making a very few preliminary observations, which 
I wish. to be considered as apologies. 

My first apology is, for having throughout my book 
made use of the words lying and lies, instead pf some 
gentler term, 'or some easy paraphrase, by which I might 
have avoided the risk of offending the delicacy of any of 
my readers. 

Our great satirist speaks of a Dean who was a favorite 
at the church where he officiated, because 

*<He never mentioned hell to ears polite, — " 

and I fear that to '' ears polite," my coarseness, in uni- 
formly calling lying and lie by their real names, may 
sometimes be offensive. 

But, when writing a book against lying, I was obliged 
to express my meaning in the manner most consonant 
to th^' strict truth ; nor could I employ any words with 
such propriety as thoi^ hallowed and sanctioned for use, 
on such an occasion, by the practice of inspired and holy 
men of old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom them- 
selves to call lying and lie by a softening appellation, are 
in danger of weakening their aversion to the fault itself. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come forward, 
with such apparent boldness, as a didactic writer, and a 
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teacher of truths, which I ought to believe that every 
one knows already, and better than I do. 

But I beg permission to deprecate the charge of pre- 
sumption and self-conceit, by declaring that I pretend not 
to lay before my readers any new knowledge ; my only 
aim is to bring to their recollection knowledge which 
they already possess, but do not constantly recall and act 
upon. 

I am to them, and to my subject, what the picture- 
cleaner is to the picture ; the restorer to observation of 
what is valuable, and not the artist who created it. 

In the next place I wish to remind them that a weak 
hand is as able as a powerful one to hold a mirror, in 
which we may see any defects in our dress or person. 

In the last place, I venture to assert that there is not 
in my whole book a more common-place truth, than that 
kings are but men, and that monarchs, as well as their 
subjects, must surely die. 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so conscious 
of his liability to forget this awful truth, that he employed 
a monitor to follow him every day, repeating in his ear, 
'' Remember thou art but a man." And he who gave 
this salutary admonition neither possessed superiority of 
wisdom, nor pretended to possess it. 

All, therefore, that I require of my readers is to do me 
justice to believe that, in the following work, my preten- 
sions have been as humble and as confined as those of 

the REMEMBRANCER of PHILIP OF MaCEDON. 

AMELIA OPIE- 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

What constitutes lying? 

I answer the intention to deceive. 

If this be a correct definition, there must be passive 
as well as active lying ; and those who withhold the truth, 
or do not tell the whole truth, with an intention to deceive, 
are guilty of lying, as well as those who tell a direct or 
positive falsehood. 

Lies are many, and various in their nature and in their 
tendency, and may be arranged under their different 
names, thus : — 

Lies of Vanity. 

lies of Flattery. 

Lies of Convenience. 

Lies of Interest. 

Lies of Fear. 

lies of first*rate Malignity. 

Lies of second-rate Malignity. 

Lies, falsely called Lies of Benevolence. 

Lies of real Benevolence. 

lies of mere Wantonness, proceeding from a depraved 
love of lying, or contempt for truth. 
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But this tolerated sin, denominated white lyings is a 
sin which I believe that some persons commit, not only 
without being conscious that it is a sin, but frequently, 
with a belief that, to do it readily, and without confusion, 
is often a merit, and always a proof of ability. Still 
more frequently, they do it unconsciously, perhaps, from 
the force of habit ; and, like Monsieur Jourdain, " the 
Bourgeois gentil-homme," who found out that he had 
talked prose all his life without knowing it, these persons 
utter lie upon lie, without knowing that what they utter 
deserves to be considered as falsehood. 

I am myself convinced, that a passive lie is equally as 
irreconcilable to moral principles as an active one ; but 
I am well aware that most persons are of a different 
opinion. Yet, I would say to those who thus differ 
from me, if you allow yourselves to violate truth—' 
that is, to deceive, for any purpose whatever — ^who 
can say where this sort of self-indulgence will sub- 
mit to be bounded ? Can you be sure that you will not, 
when strongly tempted, utter what is equally false, in 
order to benefit yourself at the expense of a fellow-crea- 
ture ? 

Ail mortals are, at times, accessible to temptation ; 
but, when we are not exposed to it, we dwell with com- 
placency on our means of resisting it, on our principles, 
and our tried and experienced self-denial ; but, as the 
life-boat, and the safety-gun, which succeeded in all that 
they were made to do while the sea was calm, and the 
winds still, have been known to fail when the vessel was 
lost on a tempestuous ocean ; so those who may success- 
fully oppose principle to temptation when the tempest of 
the passions is not awakened within their bosoms, may 
sometimes he overwhelmed by its power when it meets 
them in all its awful energy and unexpected violence. 

But in every warfare against human corruption, habi- 
tual resistance to little temptations is, next to prayer, the 
most efficacious aid. He who is to be trained for public 
exhibitions of feats of strength, is made to carry small 
weights at first, which are daily increased in heaviness. 
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til], at last, he is almost unconsciously able to bear, with 
ease, the greatest weight possible to be borne by man. 
In like manner, those who resist the daily temptation to 
tell what are ap|)arently trivial and innocent lies, will be 
better able to withstand allurements to serious and im- 
portant deviations from truth, and be more fortified in the 
hour of more severe temptation against every species of 
dereliction from integrity. 

The active lies of vanity are so numerous, but at the 
same time, are so like each other, that it were useless, as 
well as endless, to attempt to enumerate them. I shall 
therefore mention one of them only, before I proceed to 
my tale on the active lie op vanity, and that is the 
most common of all ; namely -the violation of truth which 
persons indulge in relative to their age ; an error so gene- 
rally committed, especially by the unmarried of both 
sexes, that few persons can expect to be believed when 
declaring their age at an advanced period of life. So 
common, and therefore so little disreputable, is this 
species of lie considered to be, that a sensible friend of 
mine said to me the other day, when I asked him the 
age of the lady whom he was going to marry, " She tells 
me she is five-and-twenty ; 1 therefore conclude that she 
is five-and-thirty." This was undoubtedly spoken in 
joke ; still it was an evidence of the toleration generally 
granted on this point. 

But though it is possible that my friend believed the 
lady to be a year or two older than she owned herself to 
be, and thought a deviation from truth on this subject was 
of no consequence, I am very sure that he would not 
have ventured to marry a woman whom he suspected of 
lying on any other occasion. This however is a lie which 
does not expose the utterer to severe animadversion, and 
for this reason probably, that all mankind are so averse 
to be thought old, that the wish to be considered younger 
than the truth warrants meets with complacent sympathy 
and indulgence, even when years are notoriously annihi- 
lated at the impulse of vanity. 

1 give the following story in illustration of the active 

LIE OF VANITY. 
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THE STAGE COACH. 



Amongst those whom great success in trade had raised 
to considerable opulence in their native city, was a 
family by the name of Burford ; and the eldest brother, 
when he was the only surviving partner of that name in 
the firm, was not only able to mdulge himself in the 
luxuries of a carriage, country house, garden, hot-houses, 
and all the privileges which weahh bestows, but could also 
lay by money enough to provide amply for his children. 

His only daughter had been adopted, when very young, 
by her paternal grandmother, whose fortune was employ- 
ed in her son's trade, and who could well affi}rd to take on 
herself all the expenses of Annabel's education. But 
it was with painful reluctance that Annabel's excellent 
mother consented to resign her child to another's care ; 
nor could she be prevailed upon to do so, till Burford, 
who believed that his widowed parent, would sink under 
the loss of her husband, unless Annabel was permitted 
to reside with her, commanded her to yield her maternal 
rights in pity to this beloved sufferer. She could there- 
fore presume to refuse no longer ; — but she yielded with 
a mental conflict only too prophetic of the mischief to 
which she exposed her child's mind and character, by 
this enforced surrender of a mother's duties. 

The grandmother was a thoughtless woman of this 
world — ^the mother, a pious, reflecting being, continually 
preparing herself for the world to come. With the latter, 
Annabel would have acquired principles — with the for- 
mer, she could only learn accomplishments ; and that 
weakly judging person encouraged her in habits of mind 
and character which would have filled both her father 
and mother with pain and apprehension. 

Vanity was her ruling passion ; and this her grand* 
mother fostered by every means in her power. She 
gave her elegant dresses, and had her taught showy ac- 
complishments. She delighted to hear her speak oi her- 
self, and boast of the compliments paid her on her beauty 
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and her talents. She was even weak enough to admire 
the skilful falsehood with which she embellished every 
thing which she narrated ; but this vicious propensity the 
old lady considered only as a proof of a lively fancy ; and 
she congratulated herself on the consciousness how much 
more agreeable her fluent and inventive Annabel was, 
than the matter of fact girls with whom she associated. 
But while Annabel and her grandmother were on a visit 
at Burford's country house, and while the parents were 
beholding with sorrow the conceit and flippancy of their 
only daughter, they were plunged at once into compara- 
tive 'poverty, by the ruin of some of Burford's corres- 
pondents abroad, and by the fraudulent conduct of a 
friend in whom he had trusted* In a few short weeks, 
therefore, the rubed grandmother and her adopted child 
together with the parents and their boys, were forced to 
seek an asylum in the heart of Wales, and live on the 
slender marriage setdement of Burford's amiable wife. 
For her every one felt, as it was thought that she had 
always discouraged that expensive style of living which 
had exposed her husband to envy, and its concomitant 
detractions, amongst those whose increase in wealth had 
not kept pace with his own. He had also carried his 
ambition so far, that he had even aspired to represent 
his native city in parliament ; and, as he was a violent poli- 
tician, some of the opposite party not only rejoiced in 
bis downfal, but were ready to believe and to propagate 
that he bad made a fraudulent bankruptcy in concert with 
his friend who had absconded, and that he had secured 
or conveyed away from his creditors money to a consid- 
erable amount. But the tale of calumny, which has no 
foundatioQ in truth, cannot long retain its power to injure ; 
and, in process of time, the feelings of the creditors in 
general were so completely changed towards Burford, 
that some of them who had been most decided against 
signbg his certificate, were at length brought to confess 
that it was a matter for reconsideration. Therefore, 
when a distinguished friend of his father's, who had been 
strongly prejudiced against him at first, repented of his 
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unjust credulity, and, in order to make him amends, oflFer- 
ed him a share in his own business, all the creditors, ex- 
cept two of the principal ones, became willing to sign the 
certificate. Perhaps there is nothing so difficult to re- 
move from some minds as suspicions of a derogatory 
nature ; and the creditors in question were envious, 
worldly men, who piqued themselves on their shrewdness, 
could not brook the idea of being overreached, and were 
perhaps, not sorry that he whose prosperity had excited 
their jealousy, should now be humbled before them as a 
dependent and a suppliant. However, even they began 
to be tired at length of holding out against the opinion of 
so many ; and Burford had the comfort of being inform- 
ed, after he had been some months in Wales, that mat- 
ters were in train to enable him to get into business again, 
with restored credit and renewed prospects, 

" Then, who knows, Anna," said he to his wife, " but 
that in a few years 1 shall be able, by industry and econo- 
my, to pay all that I owe, both prmcipal and interest ? 
for, till I have done so 1 shall not be really happy ; and 
then poverty will be robbed of its sting." " Not only 
so," she replied, — " we could never have given our 
children a better inheritance than this proof of their 
father's strict integrity ; and, surely, my dear husband, a 
blessing will attend thy labors and intentions," — " I hum- 
bly trust that it will." " Yes," she continued 5 " our 
change of fortune has humbled our pride of heart, and the 
cry of our contrition and humility has not ascended in 
vain." " Our pride of heart ! " replied Burford, tenderly 
embracing her ; " it was J, I alone, who deserved chastise- 
ment, and I cannot bear to hear thee blame thyself 5 but 
it is like thee, Anna, — ^thou art ever kind, ever generous ; 
however, as I like to be obliged to thee, I am contented 
that thou shouldst talk of our pride and our chastisement." 
While these hopes were uppermost in the minds of this 
amiable couple, and were cheering the weak mind of 
Burford's mother, which, as it had been foolishly elated 
by prosperity, was now as improperly depressed by 
adversity, Annabel had been passing several months at 
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the house of a school-fellow some miles from her father's 
dwelling. The vain girl had felt the deepest mortification 
at this blight to her worldly prospects, and bitterly lament- 
ed being no longer able to talk of her grandmother's villa 
and carriages, and her father's hot-houses and grounds; 
nor could she help repining at the loss of indulgences to 
which she had been accustomed; She was therefore 
delighted to leave home on a visit, and very sorry when 
unexpected circumstances in her friend's family obliged 
her to return sooner than she intended. She was com- 
pelled also to return by herself in a public coach, — a 
great mortification to her still existing pride ; but she had 
now no pretensions to travel otherwise, and found it 
necessary to submit to circumstances. In the coach 
were one young man and two elderly ones ; and her com- 
panions seemed so willing to pay her attention, and make 
her journey pleasant to her, that Annabel, who always be- 
lieved herself an object of admiration, was soon convinced 
that she had made a conquest of the youth, and that the 
others thought her a very sweet creature. She therefore, 
gave way to all her loquiacious vivacity ; she hummed 
tunes in order to show that she could sing ; she took out 
her pencil and sketched wherever they stopped to change 
horses, and talked of her own boudoir, her own maid, 
and all the past glories of her state, as if they still exist- 
ed. In short, she tried to impress her companions with 
a high idea of her Consequence, and as if unusual and 
unexpected circumstances had led her to travel incog., 
while she put in force all her attractions against their poor 
condemned hearts. What an odious thing is a coquette 
of sixteen ! and such was Annabel Burford. Certain it 
is, that she became an object of great attention to the 
gentlemen with her, but of admiration, probably, to the 
young man alone, who, in her youthful beauty, might pos- 
sibly overlook her obvious defects. During the journey, 
one of the elderly gentlemen opened a basket which 
stood near him, containing some fine hot-house grapes 
and flowers. " There, young lady," he said to her, 
" did you ever see such fruit as this before ?" " Oh 
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dear, yes, in my papa's grapery." " Indeed ! but did you 
ever see such fine flowers ?" " Oh dear, yes, in papa's 
succession-houses. There is nothing, [ assure you, of 
that sort," she added, drawing up her head with a look 
of inefliible conceit, " that 1 am not accustomed to ;" — 
condescending, however, at the same time, to eat some 
of the grapes, and accept some of the flowers. 

It was natural that her companions should now be very 
desirous of finding out what princess in disguise was 
deigning to travel in a manner so unworthy of her ; and 
when they stopped within a few miles of her home, one 
of the gentlemen, having discovered that she was known 
to a passenger on the top of the coach, who was about 
to leave it, got out and privately asked him who she was. 
*^ Burford ! Burford ! " cried he, when he heard the 
answer ; " what ! the daughter of Burford the bank* 
rupt ? " " Yes, the same." With a frowning brow he 
re-entered the coach, and, when seated, whispered the 
old gentleman next him ; and both of them having ex- 
changed glances of sarcastic and indignant meaning, looked 
at Annabel with great significance. Nor was it long 
before she observed a marked change in their manner 
towards her. They answered her with abruptness, and 
even with reluctance ; till, at length, the one who interro- 
gated her acquaintance on the coach said, m a sarcastic 
tone, " I conclude that you were speaking just now, young 
lady, of the fine things which were once yours. You 
have no graperies and succession-houses now, I take it." 
" Dear me ! why not, sir ? " replied the conscious girl, in 
a trembling voice. " Why not ? Why, excuse my fi-ee- 
dom, but are you not the daughter of Mr Burford the 
bankrupt?" Never was child more tempted to deny her 
parentage than Annabel was ', but though with great re- 
luctance, she faltered out, " Yes ; and to be sure, my 
father was once unfortunate ; but" — here she looked at 
her young and opposite neighbor ; and, seeing that his 
look of admiring respect was exchanged for one of ill- 
suppressed laughter, she felt irresistibly urged to add, 
'* But we are very well oflf now, I assure you ; and our 
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present re^dence is so pretty ! Such a sweet garden ! 
and such a charming hot-house ! " 

^* Indeed ! " returned the old man, with a significant 
nod to his friend ; " well, then, let your papa take care 
he does not make his house too hot to hold him, and that 
another house be not added to his list of residences." 
Here he laughed heartily at his own wit, and was echoed 
by his companion. '^ But, pray, how long has he been 
thus- again favored by fortune ? " " Oh dear ! 1 cannot 
say ; but, for some time ; and I assure you our style of 
living is very complete." " I do not doubt it ; for chil- 
dren and fools speak truth, says the proverb ; and some- 
times," added he in a low voice, " the child and the fool 
are the same person." " So, so," he muttered aside to 
the other traveller ; " gardens ! hot-house ! carriage ! 
swindling, specious rascal ! " But Annabel heard only the 
first part of the sentence ; and being quite satisfied that 
she had recovered all her consequence in the eyes of 
her young beau by two or tliree white lies, as she termed 
them (flights of fancy, in which she was apt to in- 
dulge,) she resumed her attack on his heart, and con- 
tinued to converse, in her most seducing manner, till the 
coach stopped, according to her desire, at a cottage by 
the road-side, where, as she said, her father's groom was 
to meet her, and take her portmanteau. The truth was, 
that she did not choose to be set down at her own humble 
home, which was at the further end of the village, be- 
cause it would not only tell the tale of her fallen fortunes, 
but would prove the fakehood of what she had been as- 
serting. When the coach stopped, she exclaimed with 
well acted surprise, " Dear me ! how strange that the ser- 
vant is not waiting for me ! But, it does not signify ; I 
can stop here till he comes." She then left the coach 
scarcely greeted by her elderly companions, but followed, 
as she fancied, by looks of love from the youth, who 
handed her out, and expressed his great regret at parting 
with her. 

The parents meanwhile, were eagerly expecting her 
return ; for though the obvious defects in her character 

3 
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gave them excessive pain, and they were resolved to 
leave no measures untried in order to eradicate them, 
they had missed her amusing vivacity ; and even their 
low and confined dwelling was rendered cheerful, when, 
with her sweet and brilliant tones, she went carolling 
about the house. Besides, she was coming, for the first 
time, alone and unexpected ; and as the coach was later 
than usual, the anxious tenderness of the paternal heart 
was worked up to a high pitch of feeling, and they were 
even beginning to share the fantastic fears of the impa- 
tient grandmother, when they saw the coach stop at a 
distant turn of the road, and soon after beheld Annabel 
coming towards them ; who was fondly elapsed to those 
affectionate bosoms, for which her unprincipled falsehoods, 
born of the most contemptible vanity, had prepared fresh 
trials and fresh injuries ; for her elderly companions were 
her father's principal and relentless creditors, who had 
been down to Wynstaye on business, and were returning 
thence, to London ; intending when they arrived there 
to assure Sir James Alberry, — that friend of Burford's 
father, who resided in London, and wished to take him 
into partnership, — that they were no longer averse to sign 
his certificate ; being at length convinced he was a ca- 
lumniated man. But now all their suspicions were re- 
newed and confirmed ; since it was easier' for them to 
believe that Burford was still the villain which they al- 
ways thought him, than that so young a gu'l should have 
told so many falsehoods at the mere impulse of vanity. 
They therefore became more inveterate against her poor 
father than ever 5 and though their first visit to the me- 
tropolis was to the gentleman in question, it was now 
impelled by a wish to injure, not to serve him. How 
differently would they have felt, had the vain and false 
Annabel allowed the coach to set her down at her father's 
lowly door ! and had they beheld the interior arrange- 
ment of his house and family ! Had they seen neatness 
and order giving attraction to cheap and ordinary furni- 
ture ; had they beheld the simple meal spread out to 
welcome the wanderer home, and the Bible and Prayer- 
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book ready for the evening service, which was deferred 
till it could be shared again with her whose return would 
add fervor to the devotion of that worshipping family, 
and would call forth additional expressions of thanks- 
giving ! 

The dwelling of Burford was that of a man improved 
by trials past 5— -of one who looked forward with thankful- 
ness and Jiope to the renewed possession of a competence, 
in the belief that he should now be able to make a wiser 
and holier use of it than he had done before. His wife 
had needed no such lesson ; though, in the humility of 
her heart, she thought otherwise ; and she had helped 
her husband to impress on the yielding minds of her boys, 
who (happier than their sister) had never left her, that 
a season of worldly humiliation is more safe and blessed 
than one of worldly prosperity — while their Welch cottage 
and wild mountain garden had been converted, by her 
resources and her example, into a scene of such rural 
industry and innocent amusement, that they could no 
longer regret the splendid house and grbunds which they 
had been obliged to resign. The grandmother, indeed, 
had never ceased to mourn and to murmur ; and, to her, 
the hope of seeing a return of brighter days, by means of 
a new partnership, was beyond measure delightful. But 
she was doomed to be disappointed, through those errors 
in the child of her adoption which she had at least en- 
couraged, if she had not occasioned. 

It was with even clamorous delight, that Annabel, after 
this absence of a few months, was welcomed by her 
brothers ; the parents' welcome was of a quieter, deeper 
nature ; while the grandmother's first solicitude was to 
ascertain how she looked ; and having convinced herself 
that she was returned handsomer than ever, her joy was 
as loud as that of the boys. — " Do come hither. Bell," 
said one of her brothers — " we have so much to show 
you ! The old cat has such nice kittens ! " . " Yes ; 
and my rabbits have all young ones ! " cried another. — 
" And I and mamma," cried the third boy, " have put 
large stones into the bed of the mountain rill ; so now it 
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makes such a nice noise as it flows over them ! Do comef 
Bell ; do, pray, come with us !" — But the evening duties 
were first to be performed ; and performed they were, 
with more than usual solemnity ; but after them Annabel 
had to eat her supper ; and she was so engrossed in re* 
lating her adventures in the coach, and with describing 
the attentions of her companions, that her poor brothers 
were not attended to. In vain did her mother say, " Do, 
Annabel go with your brothers ! " and added, " Go now ; 
for it is near their bedtime ! " She was too fond of 
hearing herself talk, and of her grandmother's flatteries, 
to be willing to leave the room ; and though her mother 
was disappointed at her selfishness, she could not bear to 
chide her on the first night of her return. 

When Annabel was alone with her grandmother, she 
ventured to communicate to her what a fearful conscioiUH 
ness of not having done right had led her to conceal from 
her parents ; and, after relating all that had passed rela* 
tive to the fruit and flowers, she repeated the cruel ques- 
tion of the old man, " Are you not the daughter of Mr. 
Burford the bankrupt? " and owned what her reply was ; 
on which her grandmother exclaimed, with great emotion, 
" Unthinking girl ! you know not what injury you have 
done your father ! " She then asked for a particular de- 
scription of the persons of the old men, saying, " Well, 
well, it cannot be helped now — I may be mistaken ; but 
be sure not to tell your mother what you have told me." 

For some days after Annabel's return, all went on 
well ; and their domestic felicity would have been so com- 
plete, that Burford and his wife would have much dis- 
liked any idea of change, had their income been sufQcieat 
to give their boys good education ; but, as it was only just 
sufficient for their maintenance, they looked forward with 
anxious expectation to the arrival of a summons to London, 
and to their expected residence there. Still the idea ojf 
leaving their present abode was really painful to all, save 
Annabel and her grandmother. They thought the rest 
of the family devoid of proper spirit, and declared that 
living in Wales was not living at all. 
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But a stop was now put to eager anticipations on the one 
hand, or of tender regrets on the other ; for, while Bur- 
ford was expecting daily to receive remittances from Sir 
James Alberry, to enable him to transport himself and his 
family to the metropolis, that gentleman wrote to him as 
follows :— 
"Sir, 

" All connexion between us is for ever at end ; and I 
have given the share in my business, which was intended 
for you, to the worthy man who has so long solicited it. 
I thought that I had done you injustice, sir ; 1 wished 
therefore to make you amends. But I find you are what 
you are represented to be, a fraudulent bankrupt ; and 
your certificate now will never be signed. Should you 
wonder what has occasioned this change in my feelings and 
proceedings, I am at liberty to inform you that your daugh- 
ter travelled in a stage coach, a few days ago, with your 
two principal creditors ; and I am desired to add, that 
children and fools speak truth. James Alberry." 

When Burford had finished reading this letter, it fell 
from his grasp, and clasping his hands convulsively to- 
gether, he exclaimed, " Ruined and disgraced for ever ! " 
then nished into his own chamber. His terrified wife 
followed him with the unread letter in her hand, looking 
the inquiries which she could not utter. — " Read that," 
he replied, " and see that Sir James Alberry deems me a 
villain ! " She did read, and with a shaking frame ; but 
it was not the false accusation of her husband, nor the 
loss of the expected partnership, that thus agitated her 
firm nerves, and firmer mind ; it was the painfiil convic- 
tion, that Annabel, by some means unknown to her, had 
been the cause of this mischief to her father ; — a convic- 
tion which considerably increased Burford's agony, when 
she pointed out the passage in Sir James's letter alluding 
to Annabel, who was immediately summoned, and desired 
to explain Sir James's mysterious meaning. " Dear me ! 
papa," cried she, changing color, '^ I am sure, if I had 
tbouglit, — ^I am sure I could not thbk, — nasty, ill-natured 
old man ! I am sure I only said — ." '^ But what did you 

3* 
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say ? " cried her agitated father. — " I can explain aD,' 
said his mother, who had entered uncalled for, and read 
the letter. She then repeated what Annabel had told, 
but softening it as much as she could ; — ^however, she 
told enough to show the agonizing parents that their child 
was not only the cause of disappointment and disgrace to 
them, but a mean, vain-glorious, and despicable liar ! 
" The only amends which you can now make us,*' said 
Burford, " is to tell the whole truth, unhappy child ! and 
then we must see what can be done ; for my reputatioQ 
must be cleared, even at the painful expense of exposing 
you." Nor was it long before the mortified Annabel, 
with a heart awakened to contrition by her mother's gende 
reproofe, and the tender teachings of a mother's love, 
made an ample confession of all that had passed in the 
stage coach ; on hearing which, Burford instandy resolved 
to set off for London. But how was he to get thither ? 
He had no money ; as he had recently been obliged to 
pay some debts of his still thoughdess and extravagant 
mother ; nor could he bear to borrow of his neighbour 
what he was afraid he might be for some dme unable to 
return. " Cruel, unprincipled girl ! " cried he, as he 
paced their little room in agony ; " see to what misery 
thou hast reduced thy father ! However, I must go to 
London immediately, though it be on foot." — " Well, re- 
ally, 1 don't see any very great harm in what the poor 
child did," cried his mother, distressed at seeing Anna- 
bel's tears. '* It was very trying to her to be reproached 
with her father's bankruptcy and her fallen fortunes ; and 
it was very natural for her to say what she did." — ^" Natu- 
ral ! " exclaimed the indignant mother ; " natural for my 
child to utter falsehood on falsehood, and at the instiga- 
tion of a mean vanity ! Natural for my child to sfarink 
from the avowal of poverty, which was unattended with 
disgrace ! Oh ! make us not more wretched than we 
were before, by trying to lessen Annabel's faults in her 
own eyes! Our only comfort is the hope that she is 
ashamed of herself." — " But neither her shame nor peni- 
tence," cried Burford, '^ will give me the quickest means 
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of repairing the eflfects of her error. However, as I cannot 
ride, I must walk to London ;" while his wife, alarmed 
at observing the dew of weakness which stood upon his 
brow, and the faint flush which overspread his cheek, 
exclaimed, '^ But will not writing to Sir James be suffi- 
cient ? " — *^ No. My appearance will corroborate my 
assurances too well. Tiie only writing necessary will be 
a detail from Annabel of all that passed in the coach, and 
a confession of her fault." — " What ! exact from your 
cliild such a disgraceful avowal, William ! " cried the an- 
gry grandmother. — " Yes ; for it is a punishment due to 
her transgression ; and she may think herself happy if 
its consequences end here." " Here 's a fuss, indeed, 
about a little harmless puffing and white lying ! " — " Harm- 
less ! " replied Burford, in a tone of indignation, while 
his wife exclaimed, in the agony of a wounded spirit, 
" Oh ! mother, mother ! do not make us deplore, more 
than we already do, that fatal hour when we consented to 
surrender our dearest duties at the call of compassion for 
your sorrows, and entrusted the care of our child's pre- 
cious soul to your erroneous tenderness ! But, I trust 
that Annabel deeply feels her sinfulness, and that the 
effects of a mistaken education may have been counter- 
acted in time." 

The next day, having procured the necessary docu- 
ment from Annabel, Burford set off on his Journey, intend- 
ing to travel occasionally on the tops of coaches, being 
well aware that he was not in a state of health to walk 
the whole way. 

In the meanwhile. Sir James Alberry, the London 
merchant, to whom poor Burford was then pursuing his 
long and difficult journey, was beginning to suspect that 
he had acted hastily ; and, perhaps, unjustly. He had 
written his distressing letter in the moments of his first 
indignation, on hearing the statement of the two creditors; 
and he had moreover written it under their dictation ; 
and, as the person who had long wished to be admitted 
into partnership with him happened to call at the same 
time, and had taken advantage of Burford's supposed 
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delinquency, he had, without further hesitation, granted 
his request. But as Sir James, though a rash, was a 
kind-hearted man, when his angry feelings had subsided, 
the rebound of them was in favor of the poor accused ; 
and he reproached himself for having condemned and 
punished a supposed culprit, before he was even heard 
in his defence. Therefore, having invited Burford's 
accusers to return to dinner, he dismissed them as soon 
as he could, and went in search of his wife, wishing, but 
not expecting, his hasty proceeding to receive the appro- 
bation of her candid spirit and discriminating judgment. 
" What is all this ? " cried Lady Alberry, when he had 
done speaking. '^ Is it possible that, on the evidence of 
these two men, who have shown themselves inveterate 
enemies of the poor bankrupt, you have broken your 
promise to him, and pledged it to another ? "— -" Yes ; 
and my letter to Burford is gone. I wish I had shown it 
to you before it went ; but surely Burford's child could 
not have told them falsehoods.'' — " That depends on her 
education." " True, Jane ; and she was brought up, you 
know, by that paragon, her mother, who . cannot do 
wrong." " No ; she was brought up by that weak wo- 
man, her grandmother, who is not likely, I fear, ever to 
do right. Had her pious mother educated her, I should 
have been sure that Annabel Burford could not have told 
a lie. However, I shall see, and interrogate the accusers. 
In the meanwhile I must regret your excessive precipi- 
tancy." 

As Lady Alberry was a woman who scrupulously per- 
formed all her religious and moral duties, she was, con- 
sequently, always observant of that holy command, " not 
to take up a reproach against her neighbor." She was, 
therefore, very unwilling to believe the truth of this charge 
against Burford ; and thought that it was more likely an 
ill educated girl should tell a falsehood, which had also, 
perhaps, been magnified by involuntary exaggeration, than 
that the husband of such a woman as Anna Burford 
should be the delinquent which his old creditors described 
him to be. For she had in former days been thrown into 
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society with Burford's wife, and had felt attracted to- 
wards her by the strongest of all sympathies, that of en- 
tire unity on those suWects most connected with our wel- 
fare here, and hereaiter 5 those sympathies which can 
convert strangers into friends, and draw them together in 
the enduring ties of pure, christian love. " No, no," 
said she to herself; " the beloved husband of such a 
woman cannot be a villain ; " and she awaited, with be- 
nevolent impatience, the arrival of her expected guests. 

They came, accompanied by Charles Danvers, Anna- 
bel's young fellow-traveller, who was nephew to one of 
them ; and Lady Alberry lost no time in drawing from 
tbem an exact detail of all that had passed. " And tliis 
girl, you say, was a forward, conceited, set-up being, full 
of herself and her accomplishments ; in short, the crea- 
ture of vanity." "Yes," replied one of the old men, 
" it was quite a comedy to look at her and hear her ! " 
" But what says my young friend ? " " The same. She 
is very pretty ; but a model of affectation, boasting, and 
vanity. Now she was hanging her head on one side — 
then looking languishingly with her eyes ; and when my 
uncle, coarsdy, as I thought, talked of her father as a 
bankrupt, her expression of angry mortification was so 
ludicrous, that I could scarcely help laughing. Nay, I 
do assure you," he continued, " that had we been left 
alone a few minutes, I should have been made the confi- 
aiant of her love afiairs ; for she sighed deeply once, and 
asked me, with an affected lisp, if I did not think it a 
dangerous thing to have a too susceptible heart ? " As he 
said this, after the manner of Annabel, both the old men 
exclaimed, " Admirable ! that is she to the life ! I think 
that I see her and hear her 1 " " But, I dare say," said 
Lady Alberry gravely, " that you paid her compliments, 
and pretended to admire her notwithstanding." " I own 
it ; for how could 1 refuse the incense \yhich every look 
and gesture demanded ? " " A principle of truth, young 
man ! would have enabled you to do it. What a fine 
lesson it would be, for poor flattered women, if we could 
know bow meanly men think of us, even when they flat- 
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ter us the most." " But, dear Lady Alberry, this girl 
seemed to me a mere child ; a coquette of the nursery ; 
still, had she been older, her evident vanity would have 
secured me against her beauty." " You are mistaken, 
Charles ; this child is almost seventeen. But now, gen- 
tlemen, as just men, I appeal to you all, whether it is not 
more likely that this vain-glorious girl told lies, than that 
her father, the husband of one of the best of women, 
should be guilty of the grossest dishonesty ? " "I must 
confess, Jane, that you have convinced me," said Sir 
James ; but the two creditors only frowned, and spoke 
not. " But consider," said this amiable advocate ; " if 
the girl's habitation was so beautiful, was it not inconsist- 
ent with her boasting propensities that she should not 
choose to be set down at it ? And if her father still had 
carriages and servants, would they not have been sent to 
meet her ? And if he were really rich, would she have 
been allowed to travel alone in a stage coach ? Impossi- 
ble ; and I conjure you to suspend your severe judgment 
of an unfortunate man, till you have sent some one to 
see how he really lives." 

" I am forced to return to Wynstaye tomorrow," growled 
out Charles's uncle ; " therefore, suppose I go myself.*' 
" We had fixed to go into Wales ourselves next week," 
replied Lady Alberry, " on a visit to a dear friend who 
lives not far from Wynstaye. Therefore, what say you, 
Sir James ? Had we not better go with our friend ? For 
if you have done poor Burford injustice, the sooner you 
make him reparation, and in person, the better." To 
this proposal Sir James gladly assented ; and they set off 
for Wales the next day, accompanied by the uncle and 
the nephew. ^ 

As Lady Alberry was going to her chamber, on the 
second night of their journey, she was startled by the 
sound of deep gtoans, and a sort of delirious raving, from 
a half open door. " Surely," said she to the landlady, 
who was conducting her, " there is some one very ill in 
that room." — "Oh, dear! yes, my lady; a poor man 
who was picked up on the road yesterday. He had 
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walked all the way from the heart of Wales, till he was so 
tired, he got on a coach ; and he supposes that, from 
weakness he fell off in the night ; and not being missed, 
he lay till hq was found and brought hither." — " Has any 
medical man seen him ? " — " Not yet ; for our surgeon 
lives a good way off; and, as he had his senses when he 
first came, we hoped he was not much hurt. He was 
able to tell us that he only wanted a garret, as he 
was very poor ; and yet, my lady, he looks and speaks 
so like a gentleman ! " — " Poor creature ! he must 
be attepded to, and a medical man sent for directly, 
as he is certainly not sensible woip." — " Hark ! he 
is raving again, and all about his wife, and I cannot tell 
what." — " I should like to see him," said Lady Alberry, 
whose heart always yearned towards the afflicted ; " and 
I think tliat I am myself no bad doctor." Accordingly, 
she entered the room just as the sick man exclaimed, in 
is delirium, " Cruel Sir James ! I a fraudulent .... Oh ! 
my dearest Anna !".... and Lady Alberry recognised, 
in the poor raving being before her, the calumniated 
Burford ! " I know him !" she cried, bursting into tears; 
" We will be answerable for all expenses." She then 
went in search of Sir James ; and having prepared him 
as tenderly as she could for the painful scene which 
awaited him, she led him to the bedside of the uncon- 
scious invalid ; — then, while Sir James shocked and dis- 
tressed beyond measure, interrogated the landlady, Lady 
Alberry examined tlie nearly threadbare coat of the svp- 
posed rich man, which lay on the bed, and searched for 
the stenderly filled purse, of which he had himself spoken. 
She found there Sir James's letter, which had, she doubt- 
ed not, occasioned his journey and his illness; and 
which, therefore, in an agony of repentant feeling, her 
husband tore into atoms. In the same pocket he found 
Amiabel's confession ; and when they left the chamber, 
having vainly waited in hopes of being recognised by the 
poor invalid, they returned to their fellow travellers, 
carrying with them the evidences of Burford's scanty 
means, in corroboration of the tale of suffering and fatigue 
which they had to relate. " See ! " said Lady Xlb^\\^ n 
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bolding up tlie coat, and emptying the purse on the table, 
" are these signs of opulence ? and is travelling on fi)Ot, 
in a hot June day, a proof of splendid living? "While the 
harsh creditor, as he listened to the tale of delirium, and 
read the confession of Annabel, regretted the hasty cre- 
dence which he had given to her falsehoods. 

But what was best to be done ? To send for Burford's 
wife ; — and, till she arrived to nurse him, Sir James and 
Lady Alberry declared that they would not leave the inn. 
It was therefore agreed that the nephew should go to 
Burford's house in the barouche, and escort his wife 
back. He did so ; and while Annabel, lost in painful 
thought, was walking on the road, she saw the barouche 
driving up, with her young fellow-traveller in it. As it 
requires great suffering to subdue such overweening vani- 
ty as Annabel's, her first thought, on seeing him, was, 
that her youthful beau was a young heir, who had travel- 
led in disguise, and was now come in state to make her 
an offer ! She, therefore, blushed with pleasure as he 
approached, and received his bow with a countenance of 
joy. But his face expressed no answering pleasure ; and, 
coldly passing her, he said his business was with her 
mother, who, alarmed, she scarcely knew why, stood 
trembling at the door ; nor was she less alarmed when 
the feeling youth told his errand, in broken and faltering 
accents, and delivered Lady Alberry's letter. " Anna- 
bel must go with me ! " said her mother, in a deep and 
solemn tone. Then lowering her voice, because un- 
willing to reprove her before a stranger, she added, " Yes, 
my child ! thou must go, to see the effects of thy eltors, 
and take sad, but salutary warning for the rest of thy life. 
We shall not detain you long, sif ," she continued, tumbg 
to Charles Danvers ; " our slender wardrobe can be soon 
prepared." 

In a short time, the calm, but deeply suffering wife, 
and the weeping, humbled daughter, were on their road 
to the inn. The mother scarcely spoke during the whole 
of the journey ; but she seemed to pray a great deal ; and 
the young man was so affected, with the subdued an- 
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guisfa of the one, and the passionate grief of the other, 
that, he declared to Lady Alberry, he had never been 
awakened to such serious thought before, and hoped to 
be the better for the journey, through the whole of his 
existence ; while, in her penitent sorrow, he felt inclined 
to forget Annabel's fault, coquetry, and affectation. 

When they reached the inn, the calmness of the wife 
was entirely overcome at the sight of Lady Alberry, who 
opened her arms to receive her with the kindness of an 
attached friend ; whispering, as she did so, " He has been 
sensible ; and he knew Sir James ; knew him as an af- 
fectionate friend and nurse ! " — " Gracious heaven, I 
thank thee ! " she replied, hastening to his apartment, 
leading the reluctant Annabel along. But he did not 
know Aem ; and his wife was at first speechless with 
sorrow; at length recovering her calmness, she said, 
" See ! dear unhappy girl ! to what thy sinfulness has 
reduced thy fond father ! Humble thyself, my child, be- 
fore the Great Being whom thou hast offended ; and own 
his mercy in the awful warning ! " "I am humbled, I am 
warned, I trust," cried Annabel, falling on her knee ; " but, 
if he die, what will become of me ? " " What will become 
of usoK ? " replied the mother, shuddering at the bare idea 
of losing him, but preparing, with forced composure, for 
her important duties. Trying ones indeed they were, 
through many days and nights, that the wife and daughter 
had to watch beside the bed of the unconscious Burford. 
The one heard herself kindly invoked, and tenderly de- 
sired, and her absence wondered at; while the otlier never 
heard her name mentioned, during the ravings of fever, 
without heart-rending upbraidings, and just reproofs. But 
Burford's life was granted to the prayers of agonizing af- 
fection ; and, when recollection returned, he had the joy 
of knowing that his reputation was cleared, that his angry 
creditors were become his kind friends, and that Sir 
James Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, that he could 
no longer prove his confidence in him by making him his 
partner. JBut notpvithstanding this blight to his prospects, 
Burford piously blessed the event which had had so salu- 
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mother's bosom ; who, while slie fell for the salutary 
pangs inflicted on her, mingled caresses with her tears, 
and wliispered in her ear, that the mortification which she 
endured was but for a moment ; and die benefit would 
be, she trusted, of eternal duration. The lesson was 
now complete indeed. Annabel fouiid that she had not 
only, by her lies of vanity, deprived her fadier of a lu- 
crative business, but that slie had exposed herself to the 
ridicule and coutempl of tliat very being who had been 
the cause of her error; and, in tlie depth of her humbled 
and contrite heart, she resolved from tliat moment to 
stiiiggle with her besetting sins, and subdue them. Nor 
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was the resolve of that trying moment ever broken. But 
when her father, whose original destination had been the 
church, was led, by his own wishes, to take orders, and 
was, in process of time, inducted into a considerable liv- 
ing, in the gift of Sir James Alberry, Annabel rivalled 
her mother in performing the duties of her new station ; 
and, when she became a wife and mother herself, she 
had a mournful satisfaction in relating the above story to 
her children ; bidding them beware of all lying ; but 
more especially of that common lie, the lie of vanity, 
whether it be jictive or passive. " Not," said she, " that 
retributive justice in this world, like that which attended 
mine, may always follow your falsehoods, or those of 
others ; but because all lying is contrary to the moral 
law of God ; and that the liar, as scripture tells us, is not 
only liable to punishment and disgrace here, but will be 
the object of certain and more awful punishment in the 
world to come." 

The following tale illustrates the passive lie of 

TANITT. 



UNEXPECTED DISCOVERIES. 

There are two sayings— the one derived from divine, 

the other from human authority — the truth of which is 

^ continually forced upon us by experience. They are 

•♦these; — " A prophet is not without honor, except in his 

I own country ;" and " No man is a hero to his valet de 

chambre." — " Familiarity breeds contempt," is also a 

proverb to the same effect ; and they all three bear upon 

closely coitOeCted and asspciated ; and on our incapabili- 
ty to believe that they, whom we have always considered 
as our equals only, or perhaps as our inferiors, can be to 
the rest of the world objects of admiration and respect. 

No one was more convinced of the truth of these say- 
ings than Darcy Pennington, the only child of a pious 



the tendencymfour natures to undervalue the talents, 
and the clajijno distinction, of those with whom we are 
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and virtuous couple, who thought him the best of sons, 
and one of the first of geniuses ; but, as they were not 
able to persuade the rest of the family oi this latter 
truth, when they died, Darcy's uncle and guardian insist- 
ed on his going into a merchant's counting, house in 
London, instead of being educated for one of the learned 
professions. Darcy had a mind too well disciplined, to 
rebel against his guardian's authority. He therefore sub- 
mitted to his allotment in silence ; resolving that his love 
of letters and the muses should not interfere with his 
duties to his employer, but he devoted all his leisure hours 
to literary pursuits ; and, as he had real talents, he was 
at length raised from the unpaid contributor to the poeti- 
cal columns in the newspaper, to the paid writer in a popu- 
lar magazine ; while his poems, signed Mfred^ b^ame 
objects of eager expectation. But Darcy's own family 
and friends could not have been more surprised at his 
growing celebrity than he himself was ; for he was a sin- 
cere, humble christian ; and, having been accustomed to 
bow to the opinion of those whom he considered as his 
superiors in intellect and knowledge, he could scarcely 
believe in his own eminence. But it was precious to his 
heart, rather than to his vanity ; as it enabled him to in- 
dulge those benevolent feelings, which his small income 
had hitherto restrained. At length he published a duo- 
decimo volume of poems and hymns, still under the name y 
of Alfred, which was highly praised in reviews and jour- 
nals, and a strong desire was expressed to know who thet 
modest, promising, and pious writer was. ^ 

Notwithstanding, Darcy could not prevail upon himself ™ 
to disclose his name. He visited his native town every 
year, and in the circle of his family and friends, was still 
considered only as a good sort of lad, SWk) had been 
greatly overrated by his parents — was jiufflbited for the 
situation in which he had been placed— and was very 
fortunate to have been received into partnership vntb the 
merchant to whom he had been clerk. In vain did Darcy 
sometimes endeavor to hint that he was an author ; he 
remembered the contempt with which his uncle and re* 
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latlons, had read one of the earliest fruits of his muse, 
when exhibited by his fond father, and the advice given 
to burn such stuff, and not turn the head of a dull boy, 
by makmg him fancy himself a genius. Therefore, re- 
collecting the wise saying quoted above, he feared that 
the news of his literary celebrity would not be received 
with pleasure, and that the affection with which he was 
now welcomed might suffer diminution. Besides, thought 
he, — and then his heart rose in histliroat, with a choking, 
painful feeling, — ^those tender parents, who would have 
enjoyed my little fame, are cold, and unconscious now ; 
and the ears, to which my praises would have been sweet 
music, cannot hear ; therefore, methinks, I have a mourn- 
ful pleasure in keeping on that veil, the removal of which 
cannot confer pleasure on them." — Consequently he re- 
mained contented to be warmly welcomed at D — for 
talents of an humble sort, such as his power for mending 
toys, making kites, and rabbits on the wall ; which talents 
endeared him to all the children of his family and friends ; 
and, through them, to their parents. Yet it may be asked, 
was it possible that a young man so gifted, could conceal 
his abiUties from observation ? 

Oh, yes. Darcy, to borrow Addison's metaphor con- 
cemmg himself, though he could draw a bill for £1000, 
had never any small change in his pocket. Like him, 
he could write, but he could not talk ; he was discour- 
aged in a moment ; and the slightest rebuff made him 
hesitate to a painful degree. He had, however, some 
v'flattering moments, even amidst his relations and friends ; 
for he heard them repeating his verses and singing his 
^ongs. He had also far greater joy in hearing his hymns 
in places of public worship ; and then, too much choked 
with grateful etnotion to join in the devotional chorus 
himself, he uded to feel his own soul raised to heaven 
upon those wings which he had furnished for the souls of 
others. At such moments he longed to discover himself 
as the author ; but was withheld by the fear that his 
songs would cease to be admired, and his hymns would 
lose their usefulness, if it were known that he had written 
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them. However, he resolved to fed his way ; and once, 
on hearing a song of his commended, be ventured to ob* 
serve, " 1 think I can write as good a one,"—" You ! " 
cried his uncle ; " what a conceited boy ! I remember 
that you used to scribble verses when a child ; but I 
thought you had bpen laughed out of that nonsense." — 
" My dear fellow, nature never meant thee for a poet, be- 
lieve rae," said one of his cousins conceitedly,. — a young 
collegian. " No, no ; like the girl in the drama, thou 
wouldst make ' love' and * joy' rhyme, and know no bet- 
ter." — " But I have written, and I can rhyme," replied 
Darcy, coloring a little. — " Indeed ! " replied his formal 
aunt ; " Well, Mr Darcy Pennington, it really would be 
very amusing to see your erudite productions ; perhaps 
you will indulge us some day." — " I will ; and then you 
may probably alter your opinion." Soon after Darcy 
wrote an anonymous prose tale in one volume, inter- 
spersed with poetry, which had even a greater run than 
his other writings ; and it was attributed first to one per- 
son, and then to another ; while his publisher was ex- 
cessively pressed to declare the name of the author ; but 
he did not himself know it, as he only knew Darcy, 
avowedly^ under a feigned name. But, at length, Darcy 
resolved to disclose his secret, at least to his relatives and 
friends at D — ; and just as the second edition of his tale 
was nearly completed, he set oflf for his native place, 
taking with him the manuscript, full of the printer's 
marks, to prove that he was the author of it. 

He had one irresistible motive for thus walking out 
from his incognito^ like Homer's deities from their doud. 
He had fallen in love with his second cousin, Julia Vane, 
an heiress, and his uncle's ward ; and had become jealous 
of himself, as he had, for some months, wooed her in 
anonymous poetry, which she, he found, attributed to a 
gentleman in the neighborhood, whose name he knew 
not ; and she had often declared that, such was her pas- 
sion for poetry, he who could woo her in Jbeautifiil verse 
was alone likely to win her heart. 

On the very day of his arrival, he said in the family 
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circle that he had brought down a little manuscript of 
his own, which he wished to read to them. Oh ! the 
comical grimaces ! the suppressed laughter, growing and 
swelling, however, till it could be restrained no longer, 
which was the result of this request ! And oh ! the looks 
of consternation when Darcy produced the manuscript 
from his pocket ! " Why, Darcy," said his uncle, " this 
is really a word and a blow ; but you cannot read it to- 
night ; we are engaged." — " Certainly, Mr Darcy Pen- 
nington," said his aunt, " if you wish to read your aston- 
ishing productions, we are bound in civility to hear them ; 
but we are all going to Sir Hugh Belson's, and shall ven- 
ture to take you with us, though it is a great favor and 
privilege to be permitted to go on such an occasion ; for a 
gentleman is staying there who has written such a sweet 
book ! It is only just out; yet it cannot be had ; because 
the first edition is sold, and the second not finished. So 
Sir Hugh, for whom your uncle is exerting himself against 
the next election, has been so kind as to invite us to hear 
the author read his own work. This gentleman does not, 
indeed, own that he wrote it ; still he docs not deny it ; 
and it is clear, by his manner, that he did write it, and 
that he would be very sorry not to be considered as the 
writer."-!-" Very well, then ; the pleasure of hearing 
another author read his own work shall be delayed," re- 
plied Darcy smiling. " Perhaps, when you have heard 
this gendeman's, you will not be so eager to read yours, 
Darcy," said Julia Vane ; " for you used to be a modest 
man." Darcy sighed, looked significantly, but remained 
silent. 

In the evening they went to Sir Hugh Belson's, where, 
in the Captain Eustace, who was to delight the company, 
Darcy recognised the gendeman who had been pointed 
out to him as the author of several meagre performances 
banded about in manuscript in certain circles ; which 
owed their celebrity to the birth and fashion of the wri- 
ter, and to the bribery which is always administered to 
the self-love of those who are the select few chosen to see 
and judge on such occasions. 
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Captain Eustace now prepared to read ; but when he 
named the title of the book which he held in his hand, 
Darcy started from his seat in surprise ; for it was the 
title of his own work ! But there might be two works 
with the same title ; and he sat down again ; but when 
the reader continued, and he could doubt no longer, he 
again started up, and with stuttering eagerness said, " Wh- 
wh — who, sir, did you say, wrote this book f " — " I have 
named no~ names, sir," replied Eustace conceitedly; 
" the author is unknown, and wishes to remain so." — 
" Mr Darcy Pennington," cried his aunt, " sit down and 
be quiet ; " and he obeyed. " Mr Pennington," said Sir 
Hugh, affectedly, " the violet must be sought, and is dis- 
covered with difficulty, you know ; for it shrinks from ob- 
servation, and loves the shade." Darcy bowed assent ; 
but fixed his eyes on the discovered violet before him 
with such an equivocal expression, that Eustace was dis- 
concerted ; and the more so, when Darcy, who could not 
but feel the ludicrous situation in which he was placed, 
hid his face in his handkerchief, and was evidently shaking 
with laughter. " Mr Darcy Pennington, I am really 
ashamed of you," whispered his aunt ; and Darcy reco- 
vered his composure. He had now two hours of great 
enjoyment. He heard that book admirably read which 
he had intended to read the next day, and knew that he 
should read ill. He heard that work applauded to the 
skies as the work of another, which would, he feared, 
have been faintly commended, if known to be his ; and 
he saw the fine eyes of the woman he loved drowned in 
tears, by the power of his own simple pathos. The poe- 
try in the book was highly admired also; and, when 
Eustace paused to take breath, Julia whispered in his ear, 
" Captain Eustace is the gentleman who, I have every 
reason to believe, wrote some anonymous poetry sent me 
by the post; for Captain Eustace pays me, as you see, 
marked attention ; and as he denies that he wrote -the 
verses, exactly as he denies that he wrote the book which 
he is now reading, it is very evident that he wrote botli." 
" I dare say," replied Darcy, coloring with resentment. 
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" that he as much wrote the one as he wrote the other,^^ 
" What do you mean, Darcy ? There can be no doubt 
of the fact ; and I own that I cannot be insensible to such 
talent ; for poetry and poets are my passion, you know ; 
and in his authorship I forget his plainness. Do you not 
think that a woman would be justified in loving a man 
who writes so morally, so piously, and so delightfully ? " 
" Certainly,'' replied Darcy, eagerly grasping her hand, 
" prpvidecf his conduct be in unison with his writings ; and 
I advise you to give the writer in question your whole 
heart:' 

After the reading was over, the delighted audience 
crowded round the reader, whose manner of receiving 
their thanks was such, as to make every one but Darcy 
believe the work was his own ; and never was the passive 
LIE OF VANITY more completely exhibited ; while Darcy, 
intoxicated, as it were, by the feelings of gratified author- 
ship, and the hopes excited by Julia's words, thanked 
him again and again for the admirable manner in which 
be had read the book ; declaring, with great earnestness, 
that he could not have done it such justice himself; add- 
ing, that this evening was the happiest of his life. 

"Mr Darcy Pennington, what ails you?" cried hb 
aunt; "you really are not like yourself! " " Hold your 
tongue, Darcy," said his uncle, drawing him on one side ; 
" do not be such a forward puppy ; who ever questioned, 
or cared, whether you could have done it justice or not ? 
But here is the carriage ; and 1 am glad you have no 
longer an opportunity of thus exposing yourself by your 
literary and critical raptures, which sit as ill upon you as 
the caressings of the ass in the fable did on him, when he 
pretended to compete with the lapdog in fondling his 
master." 

During the drive home, Darcy did not speak a word ; 
not only because he was afraid of his severe uncle and 
aunt, but, because he was meditating how he should make 
that discovery, on the success of which hung his dearest 
hopes. He was also communing writh his own heart, in 
order to bring it back to that safe humility out of which 
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it had been led by the flattering and unexpected events 
of the evening. " Well," said he, while they drew round 
the fire, '* as it is not late, suppose I read my work to you 
now. I assure you that it is quite as good as that which 
you have heard." " Mr Darcy Pennington, you really 
quite alarm me," cried his aunt. " Why so ? " " Because 
I fear that you are a little delirious I " On which Darcy 
nearly laughed himself into convulsions. " Let me feel 
your pulse, Darcy," said his uncle verj' gravely, — " too 
quick. I shall send for advice, if you are not better to- 
morrow ; you look so flushed, and your eyes are so 
bright ! " " My dear uncle," replied Darcy, " I shall be 
quite well if you will but hear my manuscript before you 
go to bed." They now all looked at each other with in- 
creased alarm ; and Julia, in order to please him, (for she 
really loved him) said, " Well, Darcy, if you insist upon 
it ; " but interrupting her, he suddenly started up, and ex- 
claimed, " No ; on second thoughts, I will not read it till 
Captain Eustace and Sir Hugh and his family can be 
present ; and they will be here the day after tomorrow." 
" What ! read your nonsense to them ! " cried his uncle, 
" Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! " But Darcy was gone ! he 
bad caught Julia's hand to his lips, and quitted the room, 
leaving his relations to wonder, to fear, and to pity. But 
as Darcy was quite composed the next day, they all 
agreed that he must have drunk more wine than he or 
tliey had been aware of the preceding evening. But 
though Darcy was willing to wait the ensuing evening, 
before he discovered his secret to the rest of the family, 
he could not be easy till he had disclosed it to Julia ; for 
he was mortified to find that the pious, judicious Julia 
Vane had, for one moment, believed that a mere man of 
the world, like Captain Eustace, could have written such 
verses as he had anonymously addressed to her ; verses 
breathing the very quintessence of pure love ; and full of 
anxious interest not only for her temporal, but her eternal 
welfare. " No, no," said he ; " she shall not remain in 
such a degrading error one moment longer ; " and having 
requested a private interview with her, he disclosed the 
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truth. " What ! are yoi^— can you be — did you write 
all!" she exclaimed in broken accents; while Darcy 
gently reproached her for having believed that a mere 
worldly admirer could so have written; however, she 
justified herself by declaring how impossible it was to sus- 
pect that a man of honor, as Eustace seemed, could be so 
base as to assume a merit which was not bis own. Here 
she paused, turning away from Darcy's penetrating look, 
covered with conscious blushes, ashamed that he should see 
how pleased she was. But she readily acknowledged her 
sorrow at having been betrayed, by the unworthy artifice 
of Eustace, into encouraging his attentions, and was eager 
to concert with Darcy the best plan for revealing the sur- 
prising secret. 

The evening, so eagerly anticipated by Darcy and 
Julia, now arrived ; and great was the consternation of 
all the rest of the family, when Darcy took a manuscript 
out of his pocket, and began to open it. " The fellow is 
certainly possessed," thought his uncle. "Mr Darcy 
Pennington," whispered his aunt, " I shall faint if you 
persist in exposing yourself! " — " Darcy, I will shut you 
up if you proceed," wliispered his uncle ; " for you 
must positively be mad." " Let him go on, dear uncle," 
said Julia ; " I am sure you will be delighted, or ought 
to be so ;" and, spite of his uncle's threats and Whispers, 
he addressed Captain Eustace thus ; — 

" Allow me, sir, to thank you again for the more than 
justice which you did my humble performance the other 
evening. Till I heard you read it, I was unconscious 
that it had so much merit ; and I again thank you for the 
highest gratification which, as an author, I ever received." 
New terror seized every one of his family who heard 
him, except Julia ; while wonder filled Sir Hugh and the 
rest of his party— Eustace excepted ; he knew that he 
was not the author of the work ; therefore he could not 
dispute the fact that the real author now stood before him ; 
and blushes of detected falsehood covered his cheek ; but, 
ere he could falter out a reply, Darcy's uncle and sons 
seized him by the arm, and insisted on speaking with him 
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in another room. Darcy, laughing violendy, endeavored 
to shake them off, but in vain. " Let him alone," said 
Julia, smiling, and coming forward. " Darcy's * eye may 
be in a fine frenzy rolling,' as you have all of you owned 
him to be a poet ; but other frenzy than that of a poet 
he has not, I assure you — so pray set him at liberty 5 J 
will be answerable for his sanity." " What does all this 
mean ?" said his uncle, as he and his sons unwillingly 
obeyed. " It means," said Darcy, " that I hope not to 
quit thb room till I have had the delight of hearing these 
yet unpublished poems of mine read by Captain Eus- 
tace. Look, sir," continued he, " here is a signature 
well known, no doubt, to you ; that of Alfred.^^ " Are 
you indeed Alfred the celebrated Alfred ? " faltered 
out Eustace. " I believe so," he replied with a smile ; 
though on some occasions, you know, it is difficult to 
prove one's personal identity, ^^ " True," answered Eus- 
tace, turning over the manuscript, to hide his confusion. 
" And I, Captain Eustace," said Julia, have had the great 
satisfaction of discovering that my unknown poetical cor- 
respondent is my long-cherished friend and cousin, Darcy 
Pennington. Think how satisfactory this discovery has 
been to me ! " — " Certainly, Madam," he replied, turn- 
ing pale with emotion ; for he not only saw his Passive 
lAes of Vanity detected, though Darcy had too much 
christian forbearance even to insinuate that he intended 
to appropriate to himself the fame of another, but he also 
saw, in spite of the kindness with which she addressed 
him, that he had lost Julia, and that Darcy had probably 
gained her. " What is all this ? " cried Sir Hugh at last, 
who with the uncle and aunt had listened in silent won- 
der. " Why, Eustace, I thought you owned that ? **— 
" That I deny ; I owned nothing ;" he eagerly replied. 
" You insisted on it, nay, every body insisted, mat 1 was 
the author of the beautiful work which I read, and of 
other things ; and if Mr Pennington asserts that he is the 
JttJthor, I give him joy of his genius and his fame." 
"What do I hear ! " cried the aunt ; " Mr Darcjr Pen- 
nington a genius, and famous, and I not suspect it ! **— 
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" Impossible ! " cried iiis uncle, pettishly ; '' that dull fel- 
low turn out a wit ! It cannot be. What? are you Alfred, 
boy ? I canoot credit it ; for if so, I have been dull in- 
deed ;" while his sons seemed to feel as much morti6ca- 
tion as surprise. " My dear uncle," said Darcy, " 1 am 
now a professed author. I wrote the work which you 
heard last night. Here it is in the manuscript, as return- 
ed by the printer; and here is the last proof of the 
second edition, which I received at the post office just 
now, directed to A. B. ; which is, I thinks proof positive 
that I may be Alfred also, who by your certainly impar- 
tial praises, is for this evenbg, at least, in his own eyes 
elevated into Alfred the Great." 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE LIES OF FLATTl^RY. 

The Lies of flattery are next on my list. 

These lies are, generally speaking, not only unprin- 
cipled, but offensive ; and though they are usually told to 
conciliate good will, the flatterer often fails in his attempt ; 
for his intended dupe frequendy sees through his art, and 
he excites indignation where he meant to obtain regard. 
Those who know aught of human nature as it really is, 
and do not throw the radiance of their own Christian be- 
nevolence over it, must be well aware that few persons, 
bear with complacency the praises of others, even where 
there is no competition between the parties praised and 
themselves. Therefore, the objects of excessive flattery 
are painfully conscious that the jnraises bestowed on them, 
in the hearing of their acquaintances, will not only pro- 
voke those auditors to undervalue their pretensions, but 
to accuse them of believing in and enjoying the gross 
flattery offered to them. There are no persons, in my 
opinion, with whom it is so difficult to keep up '^ the re- 
ations of peace and amity," as flatterers by system and 
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habit. Those persons, I mean, who deal out their flat- 
teries on the same principle as boys throw a handful oi 
burs. However unskilfully the burs are thrown, the 
chances are that some will stick ; and flatterers expect 
that some of their compliments will dwell with, and im- 
pose on their intended dupe. Perhaps their calculatioa 
is not, generally considered, an erroneous one ; but if 
there be any of their fellow creatures with whom the 
sensitive and the discerning may be permitted to loathe as- 
sociation, it is with those who presume to address them in 
the language of compliment, too violent and unappropri- 
ate to deceive even for a moment ; while they discover 
on their lips the flickering sneer of contempt contending 
with its treacherous smile, and mark their wily eye look- 
ing round in search of some responsive one, to which it 
can communicate their sense of the uttered falsehood, 
and their mean exultation over their imagined dupe. The 
lies of benevolence, even when they can be resolved into 
lies of flattery, may be denominated amiable lies ; but 
the lie of flattery is usually uttered by the bad hearted 
and censorious ; therefore to the term lie of flattery 
might be added an alias; — alias, the lie of male- 
volence. 

Coarse and indiscriminating flatterers lay it down as a 
rule, that they are to flatter all persons on the qualities 
which they have not. Hence, they flatter the plain, on 
their beauty ; the weak, on their intellect ; the dull, on 
their wit ; believing, in the sarcastic narrowness of their 
conceptions, that no one possesses any self knowledge ; 
but that every one implicitly believes the truth of the 
eulogy bestowed. This erroneous view, taken by the 
flatterer of the penetration of the fluttered, is common 
only in those who have more cunning than intellect; more 
shrewdness than penetration ; and whose knowledge of 
the weakness of our nature has been gathered, not from 
deep study of the human heart, but from the depravity 
of their own, or from the pages of ancient and modem 
satirists ; — those who have a mean, malignant pleasure, 
in believing in the absence of all moral truth amongst 
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tbeir usual associates ; and are glad to be able to comfort 
themselves for their own conscious dereliction from a 
high moral standard, by the conviction that they are, at 
least, as good as their neighbors. Yes ; my experience 
tells me that the above mentioned rule of flattery is acted 
upoo only by the half enlightened, who take for supe- 
riority of intellect that base low cunning, 

which, in fools, supplies. 

And amply too, the place of being wise. 

But the deep observer of human nature knows that 
where there is real intellect, there are discernment and 
self-knowledge also ; and that the really intelligent are 
aware to how much praise and admiration they are en- 
titled, be it encomium on their personal, or mental quali- 
fications. 

I beg to give one illustration of the Lie of Flattery, in 
the following tole, of which the offending heroine is a 
female ; though, as men are the licensed flatterers of wo- 
men, I needed not to have feared the imputation of want 
of candor, had I taken my example from one of the 
wiser sex. 



THE TURBAN ; OR THE LIE OF FLATTERY. 

Some persons are such determined flatterers both by 
nature and habit, that they flatter unconsciously, and 
almost involuntarily. Such a flatterer was Jemima Al- 
dred ; but, as the narrowness of her fortune made her 
unable to purchase tlie luxuries of life in which she most 
delighted, she was also a conscious and voluntary flatterer 
whenever she was with those who had it in their power 
to indulge her fisLvorite inclinations. 

There was one distinguished woman in the circle of 
her acquaintance, whose favor she was particularly de- 
sirous of gaining, and who was therefore the constant 
object of her flatteries. This lady, who was rendered, by 
her situation, her talents, and her virtues, an object of 
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earthly worship to many of her associates, had a good* 
natured indolence about her, which made her receive the 
incense offered, as if she believed in its sincerity. But 
the flattery of young Jemima was so gross, and so indis- 
criminate, that it sometimes converted the usual gentle- 
ness of Lady Delaval's nature into gall ; and she fok 
indignant at being supposed capable of relishing adulatioo 
so excessive, and devoUon so servile. But, as she was 
full of christian benevolence, and, consequently, her first 
desire was to do good, she aUowed pity for the poor girl's 
ignorance to conquer resentment, and laid a plan, in order 
to correct and amend her, if possible^ by salutary morti* 
fication. 

Accordingly, she invited Jemima, and some other young 
ladies, to spend a whole day with her at her house in the 
country. But, as the truly benevolent are always reluc- 
tant to afflict any one, even though it be to improve^ 
Lady DeJaval would have shrunk from the task which she 
had imposed on herself, had not Jemima excited her into 
perseverance, by falling repeatedly and grossly into her 
besetting sin during the course of the day. For instance ; 
Lady Delaval, who usually left the choice of her ribbons 
to her milliner, as she was not studious of her personal 
appearance, wore colors at breakfast that morning which 
she thought ill-suited both to her years and complexion ; 
and having asked her guests how they liked her scarf and 
ribbons, they pronounced them to be beautiful. " But, 
^iprely, they do not become my olive, ill-looking skin ! " — 
" They are certainly not becoming," was the ingenuous 
reply of all but Jemima Aldred, who persisted in asserting 
that the color was as becoming as it was brilliant ; adding, 
^' I do not know what dear Lady Delaval means by under- 
valuing her own clear complexion." — " The less that is 
said about that the better, I believe," she dryly replied, 
not trying to conceal the sarcastic smile which played 
upon her lip, and feeling strengthened, by this new instance 
of Jemima's duplicity, to go on with her design ; but Je- 
mima thought she had endeared herself to her by iSattering 
her personal vanity ; and, while her companions frowned 
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reproach for her insincerity^ she wished for an opportu- 
nity" of reproving their rudeness. After tea, Lady Delaval 
desired her maid to bring her down tlie foundation for a 
turban, which she was going to pin up, and some other 
finery prepared for the same purpose ; and in a short time 
the most splendid materials for millinery shone upon the 
table. When she began her task, her other guests, Je- 
mima excepted, worked also, but she was sufficiendy 
employed, she said, in watching the creative and tasteful 
fingers of her friend. At first, Lady Delaval made the 
turban of silver tissue ; and Jemima was in ecstacies ; but 
the next moment she declared that covering to be too 
simple ; and Jemima thought so too ; — while she was in 
equal ecstacies at the effect of a gaudy many-coloured 
gauze which replaced its modest costliness. But still her 
young companions openly preferred the silver covering, 
declaring tnat the gay one could only be tolerated if 
nothing else of showy ornament were superadded. They- 
gave, however, their opinion in vain. Colored stones, 
a gold band, and a green spun-glass feather, were all in 
their turn heaped upon this showy head-dress, while Je- 
mima exulted over every fresh addition, and admired it 
as a new proof of Lady Delaval's taste. " Now, then, 
it is completed," cried Lady Delaval ; " but no ; suppose 
I add a scarlet feather to the green one ; Oh ! that would 
be superb ;" and having given this desirable finish to her 
performance, Jemima declared it to be perfect ; but the 
rest of the company were too honest to commend it. 
Lady Delaval then put it on her head ; and it was as un- 
becoming as it was ugly ; but Jemima exclaimed that her 
dear friend had never worn any thing before in which she 
looked so well, adding, " But then she looks well in every 
thing. However, that lovely turban would become any 
one." — " Try how it would fit you ! " said Lady Delaval, 
putting it on her head. Jemima looked in a glass, and 
^w tliat to her short, small person, little face and little 
tumed-up nose, such an enormous mass of finery was the 
destruction of all comeliness ; but, while the by-standers 
laughed immoderately at her appearance, Jemima was 
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loud ia ber admiradon, and volunteered a wish to wear it 
aC some public place-^^^ for I think I do look so well in 
it!" cried Jemima. "If so," said her hostess, "yoti, 
young ladies, on this occasion, have neither taste nor eye;" 
while Jemima danced about the room, exulting in her hea- 
vy head-dress, in the triumph of her falsehood, and in the 
supposed superior ascendency it had gained her over her 
hostess above that of her more sincere companions. Nor, 
when Lady Delaval expressed her fear that the weight 
might be painful, would she allow it to be removed ; but 
she declared that she liked her burden. At parting, Lady 
Delaval, m a tone of great significance, told her that she 
should hear from her the next day. The next ^morning 
Jemima often dwelt on these marked words, impatient for 
an explanation of them ; and between twelve and one 
o'clock a servant of Lady Delaval's brought a letter and 
a bandbox. 

The letter was first opened ; and was as follows r 
" Dear Jemima, 

" As I know that you have long wished to visit my 
niece Lady Orrasby, and also to attend the astronomical 
lecture on the grand transparent orrery, which is to be 
given at the public rooms this evening, for the benefit of 
the Infirmary ; though your praise-worthy prudence pre- 
vented you from subscribing to it, I have great pleasure 
in enclosing you a ticket for the lecture, and in informing 
you that I will call and take you to dinner at Lady Orms- 
by's at four o'clock, whence you and I, and the rest of 
the party, (which will be a splendid one) shall adjourn to 
the lecture." " How kind ! how very kind ! " ex- 
claimed Jemima ; but, in her heart, imputing these favors 
to her recent flatteries ; and reading no farther, she ran 
to her mother's apartment to declare the joyful news. 
" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed she, " how fortunate it was 
that I made up my dyed gauze when I did ! and I can 
wear natural flowers in my hair ; and they are so be- 
coming, as well as cheap." She then returned to her own 
room, to finish the letter and explore the contents of the 
box. But what was her consternation on reading the 
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followiDg words ; '^ But 1 shall take you to the 

dinner, and I give you the ticket for the lecture, only on 
this express condition, — that you wear the accompanying 
turban, which was decorated aqcording to your taste and 
judgment, and in which you were conscious of looking so 
well ? — ^Every additional ornament was bestowed to please 
you ; and as I know that your wish will be not to deprive 
me of a head-dress in which your partial eyes tiiougbt 
that 1 looked so charmingly, I positively assure you that 
no consideration shall ever induce me to wear it ; and 
that 1 expect you to meet my summons, arrayed in your 
youthful loveliness and my turban." 

Jemima sat in a sort of stupor after perusing this episde ; 
and when she started from it, it was to carry the letter 
and the turban to her mother. '^ Read that ! and look 
at that ! " she exclaimed, pointing to the turban. '^ Why, 
to be sure, Jemima, Lady Delaval must be making game 
of you," she replied. " What could produce such an 
absurd requisition ? " When called upon to answer this 
question, Jemima blushed ; and, for the first time, feeling 
some compunctious visitings of conscience, she almost 
hesitated to own, that the annoying conditions were the 
consequence of her flatteries. Still, to comply with 
them was impossible ; and to go to the dinner and lecture 
without them, and thereby perhaps afiront Lady Delaval, 
was imix>s8ible also. — '' What ! expect me to hide my 
pretty hair under that preposterous mountain ? Never, 
never ! " Vainly, now, did she try to admire it ; and she 
felt its weight insupportable. '' To be sure," said she to 
herself, ^' Captain Leslie and George Vaux will dine at 
Lady Ormsby's and go to the lecture ; but then they will 
not bear to look at me in this frightful head-dress, and 
will so quiz me ; and I am sure they will think me too 
great a quiz to sit by ! No, no ; much as I wish to go, 
and ] do so very, very much wish it, 1 cannot go on these 
cruel conditions." — " But what excuse can you make to 
Lady Delaval ? " — " I must tell her that I have a bad 
toothach, and cannot go ; and I will write her a note to 
say so ! and at the same time return the ugly turban." 
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She did so ; — but when she saw Lady Delaval pass to the 
fine dinner, and heard the carriages at night going to the 
crowded lecture, she shed tears of bitterness and regret, 
and lamented that she had not dared to go without the con- 
ditional and detestable turban. The next day she saw 
Lady Delaval's carriage drive up to the door, and also 
saw the servant take a band-box out. " Oh dear, naam- 
ma," cried Jemima, '^ I protest that ridiculous old woman 
has brought her ugly turban back again ! " and it was with 
a forced smile of welcome that she greeted Lady Dela- 
val. — ^That lady entered the room with a graver and m(»^ 
dignified mien than usual ; for she came to reprove, and, 
she hoped, amend an offender against those principles of 
truth which she honored, and to which she uniformly 
acted up. Just before Lady Delaval appeared, Jemima 
recollected that she was to have the toothach ; therefore 
she tied up her face, adding a practical lie to the many 
already told ; — for one lie is sure to make many. " I 
was sorry to find that you were not able to accompany 
me to the dinner and lecture," said she, " and were kept 
at home by the toothach. Was that your only reason for 
staying at home ? " " Certainly, madam ; can you doubt 
it? " — " Yes ; for I have strong suspicion that the toothach 
is a pretence, not a reality." — " This from you, Lady 
Delaval ! my once kind friend." — " Jemima, I am come 
to prove myself a far kinder friend than ever I did before. 
I am glad to find you alone ; because I should not like to 
reprove a child before her mother." Lady Delaval then 
reproached her astonished auditor with the mean habit 
of flattery, in which she was so apt to indulge ; assuring 
her that she had never been for one moment her dupe, 
and had insisted on her wearing the turban, in order to 
punish her despicable duplicity. " Had you not acted 
thus," continued Lady Delaval, " I meant to have taken 
you to the dinner and lecture, without conditions ; but I 
wished to inflict on you a salutary punishment, in hopes 
of convincing you that there are no qualities so safe, or so 
pleasing as truth and ingenuousness. — I saw you cast an 
alarmed look at the hat-box," she added, in a gayer tone ; 
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" but fear not ; the turban is no more ! and, in its stead, 
I have taken the liberty of bringing you a Leghorn bon- 
net ; and should you, while you wear it, feel any desire 
to flatter, in your usual degrading manner, may it remind 
you of this conversation, and its causCf — and make your 
present mortification tlie means of your future good." At 
this moment Jemima's modier entered the room, ex- 
claiming ; " Oh ! Lady Delaval ! I am glad you are come ! 
my poor child's toothach is so bad ! and how unfortunate 
that " . . . . Lady Delaval cast on the mistaken mother a 
look of severe reproof, and on the daughter one of pity 
and unavailing regret ; for she felt that, for the child who 
is hourly exposed to Uie contagion of an unprincipled pa- 
rent's example, there can be little chance of amendment ; 
and she hastened to tlie carriage, convinced tliat for the 
poor Jemima Aldred her labors of christian duty had 
been exerted in vain. She would have soon found how 
just her conviction was, had she heard the dialogue be- 
tween the modier and daughter, as soon as she drove off. 
Jemima dried up her hypocriucal tears, and exclaimed, 
" A cross, metbodistical creature ! I am glad she is gone ! " 
— " What do you mean, child ? and what is all this about ? " 
Jemima having told her, she exclaimed, " Why the woman 
is mad ! What ! object to a little liarmless flattery ! and 
call that lying, indeed ! Nonsense ! it is all a pretence* 
She hate flattery ! no, indeed ; if you were to tell her 
the truth, she would hate you like poison." — " Very 
likely ; but see, mamma, what she has given me. What 
a beautiful bonnet ! But she owed it to me, for the trick 
she played me, and for her preaching." — " Well, child," 
answered her mother, " let her preach to you every day 
and welcome, if she comes as today, full-handed." 

Such was the effect of Lady Delaval's kind efforts, on 
a mother so teaching, and a daughter so taught ; for in- 
delible indeed are those habits of falsehood and disin- 
genuousness which children acquire, whose parents do 
not make a strict adherence to truth the basis of their 
children's education ; and punish all deviation from it 
with salutary rigor. But, whatever be the excellences 
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or the errors of parents or preceptors, there is one 
necessary thing for them to remember, or their excel- 
lences will be useless, and their faults irremediable j 
namely, that tiiey are not to form their children for the 
present world alone ; — they are to educate them not mere- 
ly as the children of time but as the heirs of eternity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIES OF FEAR. 

I ONCE believed that the lie of fear was confined to the 
low and uneducated of both sexes, and to children ; but 
further reflection and observation have convinced me that 
this is by no means the case ; but that, as this lie springs 
from the want of moral courage^ and as tliis defect is by no 
means confined to any class or age, the result of it, that 
fear of man which prompts to the lie of fear, must be uni- 
versal also; though the nature of the dread may be various, 
and of different degrees of strength. For instance ; a 
child or a servant (of course I speak of ill-educated chil- 
dren) breaks a toy or a glass, and denies having done so. 
Acquaintances forget to execute commissions entrusted to 
them ; and either say tiiat they are executed, when they 
are not, or make some false excuses for an omission 
which was the result of forgetfulness only. No persons 
are guilty of so many of this sort of lies, in the year, as 
negligent correspondents ; since excuses for not writing 
sooner are usually lies of fear — fear of having forfeited 
favor by too long a silence. 

As the lie of fear always proceeds, as I have before 
observed, from a want of moral courage, it is often the 
result of want of resolution to say " no," when " yes " is 
more agreeable to the feelings of the questioner. " Is 
not my new gown pretty ? " " Is not my new hat becom- 
ing ? " " Is not my coat of a good color ? " There are 
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few persons who have courage to say " no," even to these 
trivial questions ; though the negative would be truths and 
the a£Brmative,/aZ^eAoo(Jf. And still less are they able to 
be honest in their replies to questions of a more delicate 
nature. " Is not my last work the best ? " " Is not my wife 
beautiful?" "Is not my daughter agreeable ?" " Is not 
my son a fine youth?" — ^those ensnaring questions, which 
contented and confiding egotism is only too apt to ask. 

Fear of wounding the feelings of the interrogator, 
prompts an aflSbrmative answer. But, perhaps, a lie on 
these occasions is one of the least displeasing, because it 
may possibly proceed from a kind aversion to give pain, 
and occasion disappointment ; and has a degree of rela- 
tionship, a distant family resemblance, to the lie of 
BENEVOLENCE J though, whcu accurately analyzed, even 
this goodnatured falsehood may be resolved into selfish 
dread of losing favor by speaking tlie truth. Of these 

fteudo-lies of benevolence I shall treat in their turn ; but 
shall now proceed to relate a story, to illustrate the 
LIE OF FEAR, and its important results, under apparendy 
unimportant circumstances. 



THE BANK NOTE. 

"Are you returning immediately to Worcester?" 
said Lady Leslie, a widow residing near that city, to a 
young officer who was paying her a morning visit. — " I 
am ; can 1 do any thing for you there ? " — " Yes ; you 
can do me a great kindness. ^ My confidential servant, 
Baynes, is gone out for the day and night ; and I do not 
like to trust my new footman, of whom I know nothing, 
to put this letter in the post-office, as it contains a fifty- 
pound note." — " Indeed ! that is a large sum to trust to 
the post." — " Yes ; but I am told it is the safest convey- 
ance. It is, however, quite necessary that a person whom 
I can trust should put the letter in the box." — " Certain- 
ly," replied Captain Freeland. Then, with an air that 
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showed he considered himself as a person to be trusted, 
he deposited the letter in safety in his pocket book, and 
took leave; promising he would return to dinner the next 
day which was Saturday. 

On his road, Freeland met some of his brother officers, 
who were going to pass the day and night at Great Mal- 
vern ; and as they earnestly pressed him to accompany 
them, he wholly forgot the letter entrusted to his care ; 
and, having despatched his servant to Worcester, for his 
sac-de-nuit* and other things, he turned back with bis 
companions, and passed the rest of the day in that saun- 
tering but amusing idleness, that dolcefar niente^f which 
may be reckoned comparatively virtuous, if it leads to the 
forgetfulness of little duties only, and is not attended by 
the positive infringement of greater ones. But, in not 
putting this important letter into the post, as he had en- 
gaged to do, Freeland violated a real duty ; and he might 
have put it in at Malvern, had not the renconter with 
his brother officers banished the commission given him 
entirely from his thoughts. Nor did he remember it till, 
as they rode through the village the next morning, on 
their way to Worcester, they met Lady Leslie walking in 
the road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected with shame and 
confusion that he had not fulfilled the charge committed 
to him ; and fain would he have passed her unobserved ; 
for, as she was a woman of high fashion, great talents, and 
some severity, he was afraid that his negligence, if avow- 
ed, would not only cause him to forfeit her favor, but ex- 
pose him to her powerful sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognised was, however, impossible ; 
and as soon as Lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, 
" Oh ! Captain Freeland, I am so glad to see you ! I 
have been quite uneasy concerning my letter since I 
gave it to your care ; for it was of such consequence ! 
Di5 you put it into the post yesterday ?" " Certainly," re- 
plied Freeland, hastily, and in the hurry of the moment, 

* Night bag. f Sweet doing nothing. 
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" Certainly. How could you, dear Madam, doubt my 
obedience to your commands ? " — " Thank you ! thank 
you ! " cried she, " How you have relieved my mind ! " 
He had so ; but he had painfully burthened his own. 
To be sure it was only a white lie, — the lie of fear. 
Still he was not used to utter falsehood ; and he felt the 
meanness and degradation of this. He had yet to learn 
that it was mischievous also ; and that none can pre- 
sume to say where the consequences of the most ap- 
parently trivial lie will end. As soon as Freeland parted 
with Lady Leslie, he bade his friends farewell, and, put- 
ting spur to his horse, scarcely slackened his pace till he 
had reached a general post-of5ce, and deposited the let- 
ter in safety. " Now, then," thought he, " I hope I 
shall be able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, with- 
out shrinking from her penetrating eye." 

He found her when he arrived, very pensive and 
absent ; so much so, that she felt it necessary to apolo- 
gize to her guests, informing them that Mary Benson, 
an old servant of hers, who was very dear to her, was 
seriously ill, and painfully circumstanced ; and that she 
feared she had not done her duty by her. " To tell 
you the truth, Captain Freeland," said she, speaking 
to him in a low voice, " I blame myself for not having 
sent for my confidential servant, who was not very far off, 
and despatched him with the money, instead of trusting 
it to the post." " It would have been better to have done 
so, certainly ! " replied Freeland, deeply blushing. " Yes; 
for the poor woman, to whom I sent it, is not only her- 
self on the pomt of being confined, but she has a sick 
husband, unable to be moved ; and as (but owing to no 
fault of his) he is on the point of bankruptcy, his cruel 
landlord has declared that, if they do not pay their rent 
by tomorrow, he will turn them out into the street, and 
seize the very bed they lie on ! However, as you put the 
letter into the post yesterday, they must get the fifty-pound 
note today, else they could not ; for there is no delivery 
of letters in- London on a Sunday y you know." " True, 
very true," replied Freeland, in a tone which he vainly 

6 
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tried to render steady. " Therefore," continued Lady 
Leslie, " if you had told me, when we met, that the let- 
ter was not gone, I should have recalled Baynes, and sent 
him off by the mail to London ; and then he would have 
reached Somerstown, where the Bensons live, in good 
time ; but now, though I own it would be a comfort to 
me to send him, for fear of accident, I could not get him 
back again soon enough ; therefore, I must let things take 
their chance ; and, as letters seldom miscarry, the only 
danger is, that the note may be taken out." She might 
have talked an hour without answer or interruption ; for 
Freeland was too much shocked, too much conscience- 
stricken, to reply ; as he found that he had not only told 
a falsehood, but that, if he had had moral courage enough 
to tell the truth, the mischievous negligence, of which he 
had been guilty, could have been repau*ed ; but now, 
as Lady Leslie said, " it was too late ! " 

But, while Lady Leslie became talkative, and able to 
perform her duties to her friends, after she had thus un- 
burthened her mind to Freeland, he grew every minute 
more absent, and more taciturn ; and, though he could 
not eat with appetite, he threw down^ rather than drank, 
repeated glasses of hock and champagne, to enable him 
to rally his spirits ; but in vain. A naturally ingenuous 
and generous nature cannot shake off the first compunc- 
tious visitings of conscience for having committed an un- 
worthy action, and having also been the means of injury 
to another. All on a sudden, however, his countenance 
brightened ; and as soon as the ladies left the table, be 
started up, left his compliments and excuses with Lady 
Leslie's nephew, who presided at dinner ; said he had a 
pressing call to Worcester ; and, when there, as the Lon- 
don mail was gone, he threw himself into a postchaise, 
and set off for Somerstown, w^iich Lady Leslie had 
named as the residence of Mary Benson. " At least," 
said Freeland to himself with a lightened heart, " I shall 
now have the satisfaction of doing all I can to repair my 
fault." But, owing to the delay occasioned by want of 
horses, and by finding the ostlers at the inns in bed, he 
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did not reach London and the place of his destination till 
the wretched family had been dislodged ; while the un- 
happy wife was weeping, not only over the disgrace of 
being so removed, and for her own and her husband's in- 
creased illness in consequence of it, but from the agoniz- 
ing suspicion that the mistress and friend, whom she had 
so long loved, and relied upon, had disregarded the tale 
of her sorrows, and had refused to relieve her necessi- 
ties ! Freeland soon found a conductor to the mean lodg- 
ing in which the Bensons had obtained sheker ; for they 
were well known; and their hard fate was generally 
pitied ; but it was some time before he could speak, as 
he stood by their bedside — he was choked with painful 
emotion at first ; with pleasing emotions afterwards ; for 
his conscience smote him for the pain he had occasioned, 
and applauded him for the pleasure which he came to 
bestow. " I come," said he, at length, (while the sufferers 
waited in almost angry wonder, to hear his reason for thus 
intruding on them) " I come to tell you, from your kind 
friend, Lady Leslie," — " Then she has not forgotten 
me ! " screamed out the poor woman, almost gasping 
for breath. " No, to be sure not ; she could not forget 
you ; she was incapable . . . ." here his voice wholly 
failed him. " Thank heaven ! " cried she, tears trickling 
down her pale cheek. " I can bear any thing now ; for 
that vms the bitterest part of all ! " " My good woman," 
said Freeland, " it was owing to a mistake 5 pshaw ! no it 
was owing to my fault, that you did not receive a 6OZ. 
note by the post yesterday ;" — " 50Z. !" cried the poor 
man, wringing his hands, " why that would have more 
than paid all we owed ; and 1 could have gone on with 
my business, and our lives would not have been risked, 
nor I disgraced ! " Freeland now turned away, unable to 
say a word more ; but recovering himself, he again drew 
near them ; and, throwing his purse to the agitated 
speaker, said " there ! get well ! only get well ! and 
whatever you want shall be yours ! or I shall never lose 
this horrible choking again while I live ! " 
Freeland took a walk after this scene, and with hasty. 
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rapid strides ; the painful chokiDg being bis compaiiioa 
very often during die course of it, — ^for he was haunted 
by the image of those whom he had disgraced ; and be 
could not help remembering that, however blameable his 
negligence might be, it was nothing either in sinfulness or 
mischief, to the lie told to conceal it ; and that, but for 
that LIE OF FEAR, the effects of his negligence mig)it 
have been repaired in time. 

But he was resolved that he would not leave Somers- 
town tiU be had seen tliese poor people settled in a good 
lodging. He dierefore hired a conveyance for them, and 
superintended their removal that evening to apartments 
full of every necessary comfort. " My good fiiends,*' 
said he, " I cannot recall the mortification and disgrace 
which you have endured through my fault ; but I trust 
that you will have gained, in the end, by leaving a cruel 
landlord, who had no pity for your unmerited poverty. 
Lady Leslie's note wiU, I trust, reach you tomorrow ; — 
but if not, I wiU make up tlie loss ; therefore be easy ! 
and when I go away may I have the comfort of know- 
ing that your removal has done you no harm ! " 

He then, but not till then, had courage to write to Lady 
Leslie, and tell her the whole truth ; concluding his let- 
ter thus ; 

" If your interesting proteges have not sufiered in their 
health, I shall not regret what has happened ; because I 
trust that it will be a lesson to me through life, and teach 
me never to tell even the most apparently trivial white lie 
again. How unimportant this violation of truth appeared to 
me at the moment ! and how sufficiently motived ! as it was 
to avoid falling in your estimation ; but it was, you see, 
overruled for evil ; — and agony of mind, disgrace, and 
perhaps risk of life, were the consequences of it to in- 
nocent individuals ; — not to mention my own pangs ; — 
the pangs of an upbraiding conscience. But forgive me, 
my dear Lady Leslie. However, I trust that this evil, 
so deeply repented of, will be blessed to us all ; but it 
will be long before I forgive myself." 

Lady Leslie was delighted with this candid Jetter, 
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though grieved by its painful details, while she viewed 
with approbation the amends which her young friend 
had made, and his modest disregard of his own exertions. 

The note arrived in safety 5 and Freeland left the 
afflicted couple better in health, and quite happy in mind ; 
— as his bounty and Lady Leslie had left them nothing 
to desire in a pecuniary point of view. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, 
while she blamed his fault ; and they forti6ed each other 
in the wise and moral resolution, never to violate truth 
again, even on the slightest occasion ; as a lie, when told, 
however unimportant it may at the time appear, is like 
an arrow shot over a house, whose course is unseen, and 
may be unintentionally the cause, to some one, of agony 
or death. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIES FALSELY CALLED LIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 

These are lies which are occasioned by a selfish 
dread of losing favor, and provoking displeasure, by 
speaking the truth, rather than by real benevolence. 
Fersons, calling themselves benevolent, withhold dis- 
agreeable truths, and utter agreeable falsehoods, from a 
wish to give pleasure, or to avoid giving pain. If you 
say that you are looking ill, they tell you that you are 
looking well. If you express a fear that you are grow- 
ing corpulent, they say you are only just as fat as you 
ought to be. If you are hoarse in singing, and painful- 
ly conscious of it, they declare that they did not perceive 
it. And this not from the desire of flattering. you, or 
from the malignant one of wishing to render you ri- 
diculous, by imposing on your credulity, but from the de- 
sire of making you pleased with yourself. In short, they 
lay it down as a rule, diat you must never scruple to 
sacrifice the truth, when the alternative is giving the slight- 
est pain or mortification to any one. 
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I shall leave my readers to decide whether the lies of 
fear or of benevolence preponderate, in the following 
trifling, but characteristic anecdote. 



A TALE OF POTTED SPRATS. 

Most mistresses of families have a family receipt 
book ; and are apt to believe that no receipts are so good 
as their own^ 

Widi one of these notable ladies a young house keep- 
er went to pass a few days, both at her town and country 
house. The hostess was skilled, not only in culinary lore, 
but in economy ; and was in the habit of setting on her 
table, even when not alone, whatever her taste or care- 
fubess had led her to pot, pickle, or preserve, for occa- 
sional use. 

Before a meagre family dinner was quite over, a dish 
of POTTED SPRATS was sct bcforc the lady of the house, 
who, expatiating on their excellence, derived from a 
family receipt of a century old, pressed her still unsat- 
isfied guest to partake of them. 

The dish was as good as much salt and little spice 
could make it ; but it had one peculiarity ; — it had a strong 
flavor of garlic, and to garlic the poor guest had a great 
dislike. 

But she was a timid woman ; and good breeding, and 
what she called benevolence, said, "persevere a swsBow," 
though her palate said, " no." " Is it not exceUent ?" 
said the hostess. — " Very ;" faltered out the half suffi)- 
cated guest ; — and this was lie the first. " Did you ever 
eat any thing like it before ?" — " Never," replied the 
other more firmly ; for then she knew that she spoke the 
truth, and longing to add, " and I hope I never shall eat 
any thing like it again." " I will give you the receipt," 
said the lady kindly ; " it will be of use to you as a young 
housekeeper ; for it is economical, as well as good, and 
serves to make out, when we have a scrap dinner. My 
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servants often dine on it." '^ I wonder you can get any 
servants to live with you," thought the guest ; " but I dare 
say you do not get any one to stay long ! " — " You do 
not, however, eat as if you liked it." — " Oh yes, indeedj 
I do, very much," (lie the second) she replied ; " but 
you forget I have already eaten a good dinner ;" (lie 
the third. Alas ! what had benevolence, so called^ to 
answer for on this occasion !) 

" Well, I am delighted to find that you like my sprats," 
said the flattered hostess, while the cloth was removing ; 
adding, " John ! do not let those sprats be eaten in the 
kitchen ! " an order which the guest heard with indescrib- 
able alarm. 

The next day they were to set off for the country 
bouse, or cottage. When they were seated in the car- 
riage, a large box was put in, and the guest fancied she 
smeh garUe; but 

« . . . . where ignorance is bliss, 
« 'Tis folly to be wise." 

She therefore asked no questions ; but tried to enjoy the 
present, regardless of the future. At a certain distance 
they stopped to bait the horses. There the guest ex- 
pected diat they should get out, and take some refresh- 
ment ; but her economical companion, with a shrewd 
wink of the eye, observed, " I always sit in the carriage 
on these occasions. If one gets out, the people at the 
inn expect one to order a luncheon. I &erefore take 
mine with me." So saying, John was summoned to drag 
the carriage out of sight of the inn windows. He then 
unpacked the box took out of it knives and forks, plates, 
&LC. and also a javy which impregnating the^ air with its 
effluvia, even before it was opened, disclosed to the 
alarmed guest that its contents were the dreaded sprats ! 

" Alas ! " thought she, " Pandora's box was nothing to 
this ! for in that, Hope remained behind ; but, at the 
bottom of this, is Despair ! " In vain did the unhappy 
lady declare (lie the fourth) that ^' she had no appetite, 
and (lie the fifth) tliat she never ate in the morning." 
Her hostess would take no denial. However, she con- 
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trived to get a piece of sprat down, enveloped in bread ; 
and the rest she threw out of the window, when her com- 
panion was looking another way — ^who, on turning round, 
exclaimed? '.' so you have soon despatched the fish ! let 
nie give you another ; do not refuse, because you think 
they are nearly finished ; I assure you there are several 
left ; and (delightful information !) we shall have a fresh 
supply tomorrow ! " However, this time she was allowed 
to know when she had eaten enough ; and the travellers 
proceeded to their journey's end. 

This day, the sprats did not appear at dinner ; — but, 
there being only a few left, they were kept for a btmne 
bouche, and reserved for supper ! a meal, of which, this 
evening, on account of indisposition, the hostess did not 
partake, and was therefore at liberty to attend entirely to 
the wants of her guest, who would fain have declined 
eating also, but it was impossible ; she had ju^t declared 
that she was quite well, and had often owned that she 
enjoyed a piece of supper after an eq^rly dinner. There 
was therefore no retreat from the maze in which her in- 
sincerity had involved her ; and eat she must ; but, when 
she again smelt on her plate the nauseous composition, 
which being near the bottom of the pot, was more disa- 
greeable than ever, human patience and human infirmity 
could bear no more ; the scarcely tasted morsel fell from 
her lips, and she rushed precipitately into the open air, al- 
most disposed to execrate, in her heart, potted sprats, the 
good breeding of her officious hostess, and even Benevo- 
lence itself. 



Some may observe, on reading this story, " What a 
foolish creature the guest must have been ! and how im- 
probable it is that any one should scruple to say, the dish 
is disagreeable, and I hate garlic ! " But it is my con- 
viction that the guest on this occasion, exhibited only a 
slightly-exaggerated specimen of the usual conduct of 
those who have been taught to conduct themselves wholly 
by the artificial rules of civilized society, of which, gene- 
rally speaking, falsehood is the basis. 
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Benevolence is certainly one of the first of virtues ; and 
its result is an amiable aversion to wound the feelings of 
others, even in trifles ; therefore benevolence and polite- 
ness may be considered as the same thing ; but Worldly 
Politeness is only a copy of benevolence. Benevolence 
is gold ; this politeness a paper currency, contrived as its 
substitute ; as society, being aware that benevolence is as 
rare as it is precious, and that few are able to distinguish, 
in any thing, the false from the true, resolved, in lieu of 
benevolence, to receive worldly politeness, with all 
her traiR-of deceitful welcomes, heartless regrets, false ap- 
probations, and treacherous smiles ; those alluring seem- 
ings, which shine around her brow, and enable her to pass 
for Benevolence herself. 

But bow muist the religious and the moral dislik-e the one, 
though they venerate the other !' The kindness of the 
worldly Polite only lives its little hour in one's presence ; 
but that of the Benevolent retains its life and sweetness in 
one's absence. The worldly polite will often make the 
objects of their greatest flatteries and attentions, when pre- 
sent, the butt of their ridicule as soon as they see them no 
more ; while the benevolent hold the characters and qua- 
lities of their associates in a sort of holy keeping at all 
times, and are as indulgent to the absent as they were 
attentive to the present. The kindness of the worldly po- 
lite is the gay and pleasing flower worn in the bosom, as 
the ornament of a few hours ; then suffered to fade, and 
thrown by, when it is wanted no longer ; — but that of the 
really benevolent, is like the fresh-springing evergreen, 
which blooms on through all times, and all seasons, un- 
fading in beauty, and undiminishing in sweetness. But, 
it may be asked, whether I do not admit that the princi- 
ple of never wounding the self-love or feelings of any one 
is a benevolent principle ; and whether it be not commen- 
dable to act on it continually. Certainly ; if sincerity 
goes hand in hand with benevolence. But where is your 
benevolence, if you praise those, to their faces, whom you 
abuse as soon as they have left you ? — ^where your bene- 
volence, if you welcome those, with smiling urbanity, 
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whom you see drive off with a " Well ; I am glad they 
are gone ? " and how common is it to hear persons, who 
think themselves very moral, and very kind, begin, as soon 
as their guests are departed, and even when they are 
scarcely out of hearing, to criticise their dress, their man- 
ners, and their characters ; while the poor unconscious 
visiters, the dupes of tlieir deceitful courtesy, are going 
home delighted with their visit, and saying " what a charm- 
ing evening they have passed, and what agreeable and 
kind-hearted persons the niaster and mistress of the house, 
and their family are ! " — Surely, then, I am not refining too 
much when 1 assert that the cordial seemings, with which 
these deluded guests were received, treated, and parted 
with, were any thing rather than the lies of benevo- 
lence. I also believe that those who scruple not, even 
from well-intentioned kindness, to utter spontaneous false- 
hoods, are not gifted with much judgment and real feel- 
ing, nor are they given to think deeply ; for the virtues 
are nearly related, and live in the greatest harmony with 
each other ; — consequently, sincerity and benevolence 
must always agree, and not, as is often supposed, be at 
variance with each other. The truly benevolent feel, 
and cultivate such candid and kind views of those who 
associate with them that they need not fear to be sincere 
in their answers ; and if obliged to speak an unwelcome 
truth, or an unwelcome opinion, their well-principled 
kindness teaches them some way of making what they 
utter palatable ; and benevolence is gratified without in- 
jury to sincerity. 

It is a common assertion, that society is so constituted, 
thaf it is impossible to tell the truth always ; — ^but, if those 
who possess good sense would use it as zealously to re- 
move obstacles in the way of spontaneous truth as they do 
to justify themselves in the practice of falsehood, the 
difficulty would vanish. Besides, truth is so uncommon 
an ingredient in society, that few are acquainted with it 
sufficiently to know whether it be admissible or not. A 
pious and highly gifted man said in my presence, to a 
friend whom I esteem and admire, and who had asserted 
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that truth cannot always be told in society, " Has any one 
tried it ? — ^We have all of us, in the course of our lives, 
seen dead birds of Paradise so often, that we should 
scarcely take the trouble of going to see one now. But 
the Marquis of Hastings has brought over a living bird of 
Paradise ; and every one is eagerly endeavoring to pro- 
cure a sight of that. I therefore prognosticate that, were 
spontaneous truth to be told in society, where it now is 
rarely, if ever, heard, real, living truth would be as much 
sought after, and admired, as the living bird of Paradise."* 



The following anecdote exhibits that Lie which some 
may call the lie of Benevolence, and others, the lie of 
fear ; — that is the dread of losing favor, by wounding 
a person's self-love. I myself denominate it the latter. 

AN AUTHORESS AND HER AUDITORS. 

A YOUNG lady, who valued herself on her benevolence 
and good breeding, and had as much respect for truth as 
those who live in the world usually have, was invited by 
an authoress, whose favor she coveted, and by whose at- 
tention she was flattered, to come and hear her read a 
manuscript tragi-comedy. The other auditor was an 
old lady, who, to considerable personal ugliness, united 
strange grimaces, and convulsive twitchings of the face, 
chiefly the result of physical causes. 

The authoress read in so afiected and dramatic a 
manner, that the young lady's boasted benevolence had 
no power to curb her propensity to laughter; which 
being perceived by the reader, she stopped in angry con- 
sternation, and desired to know whether she laughed at 
her, or her composition. At first she was too much flut- 
tered to make any reply ; — but as she dared not own the 

* I fear that I have given the words weakly and imperfectly ; but I 
know I am correct, as to the sentiment and the illustration. The 
speaker was Edward Irving. , 
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truth, and had no scruple against being guilty of decep" .. 
tion, she cleverly resolved to excuse herself by a prac- 
tical lie. She therefore trod on her friend's foot, elbowed 
her, and, by winks and signs, tried to make her believe 
that it was the grimaces oi her opposite neighbor, who 
was quietly knitting and twitching as usual, which had 
had such an effect on her risible faculties ; and the de- 
ceived autlioress, smiling herself, when her young guest 
directed her eye to her unconscious vis-a-^y resumed 
her reading with a lightened brow and increased energy. 
This added to the young lady's amusement ; as she 
could now indulge her risibility occasionally at the au- 
thoress's expense, without exciting her suspicions ; espe- 
cially as the manuscript was sometimes intended to ex- 
cite smiles, if not laughter ; and the self-love of the 
writer led her to suppose that her hearer's mirth was the 
result of her comic powers. But the treacherous grati- 
fication of the auditor was soon at an end. The manu- 
script was meant to move tears as well as smiles ; but as 
the matter became more pathetic, the manner became 
more ludicrous ; and the youthful hearer could no more 
force a tear than she could restrain a laugh ; till the mor- 
tified authoress, irritated into forgetfulness of all feeling 

and propriety, exclaimed, " Indeed, Mrs , I must 

desire you to move your seat, and sit where Miss -• — 
does not see you ; for you make such queer grimaces 
that you draw her attention and cause her to laugh when 
she should be listening to me." . The erring but humane 
girl was overwhelmed with dismay at the unexpected 
exposure ; and when the poor infirm old lady rephed, in 
a faltering tone, " Is she indeed laughing at me ? " she 
could scarcely refrain from telling the truth, and assuring 
her that she was incapable of such cruelty. " Yes ;" 
rejoined the authoress, in a paroxysm of wounded self- 
love, " She owned to me soon after she began, that you 
occasioned her ill-timed mirth ; and when I looked at 
you, I could hardly help smiling myself; but I am sure 
you could help making such faces, if you would."-— 
" Child ! " cried the old lady, while tears of wounded 
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seDsibility trickled down her pale cheeks, ^* and you, my 
unjust friend, I hope and trust that I forgive you both ; 
but, if ever you should be paralytic yourselves, may you 
remember this evening, and learn to repent of having 
been provoked to laugh by the physical weakness of a 
palsied old woman ! " The indignant authoress was now 
penitent, subdued, and ashamed, — and earnestly asked 
pardon for her unkindness; but the young offender, 
whose acted lie had exposed her to seem guilty of a 
fault which she had not committed, was in an agony to 
which expression was inadequate. But to exculpate 
henself was impossible ; and she could only give her 
wounded victim tear for tear. 

To attend to a farther perusal of the manuscript was 
impossible. The old lady desired that her carriage 
should come round directly; the authoress locked up 
her composition, that had been so ill received ; and the 
young lady, who had been proud of the acquaintance of 
each, became an object of suspicion and dislike both to 
the one and the other ; since the former considered her 
to b^ of a cruel and unfeeling nature, and the latter could 
not conceal from herself the mortifying truth, that her 
play must be wholly devoid of interest, as it had utterly 
failed either to rivet or to attract her young auditor's at- 
tention. 

But, though this girl lost two valued acquaintances by 
acting a lie (a harmless white lie, as it is called,) I fear 
she was not taught or amended by the circumstance; but 
deplored her want of luck, rather than her want of in- 
tegrity ; and, had her deception met with the success 
wlucb she expected, she would probably have boasted of 
her ingenious artifice to her acquaintance ; — nor can I 
help belidVdngthat she goes on in the same way whenever 
she is tempted to do so, and values herself on the lies of 
SELFISH FEAR, which stic dlgnifics by the name of lies 

OF BENEVOLENCE. 

It is curious to observe that the kindness which prompts 
to really erroneous conduct cannot continue to bear even 
a remote connexion with real benevolence. The mis- 

7 
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taken girl, in the anecdote related above, begins with 
what she calls, a virtuous deception. She could not 
wound the feelings of the authoress by owning that she 
laughed at her mode of reading ; she therefore accused 
herself of a much worse fault ; that of laughing at the 
personal infirmities of a fellow creature ; and then, finding 
that her artifice enabled her to indulge her sense of the 
ridiculous with impunity, she at length laughs treache- 
rously and systematically, because she dares do so, and 
not involuntarily, as she did at first, at her unsuspecting 
friend. Thus such hollow, unprincipled benevolence as 
hers soon degenerated into absolute malevolence. But, 
had this girl been a girl of principle and of real benevolence, 
she might have healed her friend's vanity at the same 
time that she wounded it, by saying, after she had owned 
that her mode of reading made her laugh, that she was 
now convinced of the truth of what she had often beard ; 
namely, that authors rarely do justice to their own works, 
when they read them aloud themselves, however well 
they may read the works of others ; because they are 
naturally so nervous on the occasion, that they are laugh- 
ably violent, because painfully agitated. 

This reply could not have offended her friend greatly 
if at all ; and it might have led her to moderate her outre 
manner of reading. She would in consequence have 
appeared to more advantage ; and the interests of real 
benevolence, namely, the doing good to a fellow creature, 
would have been served, and she would not, by a vain 
attempt to save a friend's vanity from being hurt, have 
been the means of wounding the feelings of an afiSicted 
woman ; have incurred the charge of inhumanity, which 
she by no means deserved ; and have vainly, as well 
as grossly, sacrificed the interests of Truth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIES OF CONVENIENCE. 

I HATE now before me a very copious subject ; and 
shall begin by that most common lie of convenience ; the 
order to servants, to say " Not at home ;" a custom which 
even some moralists de^nd, because they say that it is not 
lying; as it dieceives no one. But this I deny; — as I 
know it is often meant to deceive. I know that if the 
person, angry at being refused admittance, says, at the 
next meeting with the denied person, ^^ I am sure you 
toere at home such a day, when I called, but did not 
choose to tee me^^ the answer is, " Oh dear, no ; — how 
can you say so ? I am sure I was not at home ; — for I am 
never denied to you ;" though the speaker is conscious 

all the while that " not at home" was xntonded to deceive^ 

as well as to deny. But, if it be true that '' not at home" 
is not intended to deceive, and is a form used merely to 
exclude visiters with as little trouble as possible, I would 
ask whether it were not just as easy to say, " my master, 
or my mistress, is engaged ; and can see no one this 
morning." Why have recourse even to the appearance 
of falsehood, when truth would answer every purpose 
jusf as well ? 

But if " not at home " be understood amongst equals^ 
merely as a legitimate excuse, it still is highly objection- 
able; because it must have a most pernicious effect on 
the minds of servants^ who cannot be supposed parties to 
this implied compact amongst their superiors, and must 
therefore understand the ovder literally ; which is, "go, 
and lie for my convenience ! " How then, I ask in fiie 
name of justice and common sense, can I, after giving such 
an order, resent any lie which servants may choose to tell 
me for their own convenience, pleasure, or interest ? 

Thoughdess and injudicious, (I do not like to add,) 
unprincipled persons, sometimes say to servants, when 
they have denied their mistress, " Oh fye ! how can you 
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tell ine such a fib without blushing ? I aiti ashamed of 
you ! You know your lady is at home ; — well ; — ^I am 
really schocked at your having so much efih>ntery as to 
tell such a lie with so grave a face ! But give my com- 
pliments to your mistress, and tell her, I hope that she 
will see me the next time I call ;" — and all this uttered m 
a laughing manner, as if this moral degradation of the 
poor servant were an excellent joke ! But on these oc- 
casions, what can the efiect of such joking be on the con- 
scious liars ? It must either lead them to think as lightly 
of truth as their reprovers themselves, (since they seem 
more amused than shocked at the detected violation of 
it,) or they will turn away distressed in conscience, de- 
graded in their own eyes, for having obeyed their em- 
ployer, and feeling a degree of virtuous indignation 
against those persons who have, by their immoral com- 
mand, been the means of their painful degradation ^ 

nay, thuir inastor and ini(stres<s will be for ever lowered in 

their servant's esteem ; they will feel that the teacher of 
a lie is brought down on a level with the utterer of it ; 
and the chances are that, during the rest of their ^rvice, 
they will without scruple use against their employers 
the dexterity which they have taught them to use against 
others.* 

* As I feel a great desire to lay before my readers the strongest 
areuments possible, to prove the vicious tendency of even the most 
lolerated lie of convenience ; namely, the order to servants to say " Not 
at home;" and as I wholly distrust my own powers of arguing with 
^ect on this, or any other subject, I give the following extracts firom 
Dr Chalmers's " Discourses on the Application gf Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life ; "^-discourses whidi abun- 
dantly and eloquently prove the sinfulness of deceit in general, and 
the fearful responsibility incurred by all who depart, even in the most 
common occurrences, from that undeviating practice of truth which is 
eveiy where enjoined on Christians in the pages of holy writ. But I 
shall, though reluctantly, confine myself in these extracts to what 
bears immediately on the subject before us. I must however state, 
in justice to myself, that my remarks on the same points were not 
only written, but printed and published, in a periodical work, before 
I knew that Dr Chalmers had written the book in question. 

" You ])ut a lie into the mouth of a dependent, and that for the 
purpose of protecting your time from such an encroachment as you 
would not feel to be convenient or agreeable. Look to the little ac- 
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But amongst the most frequent lies of convenience are 
those which are told relative to engagements, which they 
who make them are averse to keep. " Headachs, bad 

count that is made of a brother's and sister's eternity. Behold the 
guilty task that is thus unmercifuUy laid upon one who is shortly to 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ. Think of the entangle- 
ment that is thus made to beset the path of a creature who is un- 
perishable. ThaH at the shiine of Mammon such a bloody sacrifice 
should be rendered, by some of his imrelenting votaries, is not to be 
wondered at ; but, that the shrine of elegance and fashion should be 
bathed in blood : — ^that soft and sentimental ladyship should put 
forth her hand to such an enormity ; — that she who can sigh so gen- 
tly, and shed her graceful tear over the sufferings of others, should 
thus be accessary to the second and more awful death of her own do- 
mestics ; — that one, who looks the mildest and loveliest of human be- 
injCB, should exact obedience to a mandate which carries wrath, and 
triDuIation, and anguish in its train. Oh! how it should confirm 
every Christian in his defiance of the authority of fashion, and 
lead him to spurn at all its folly and all its worthlcssness. And 
it is quite in vain to say that the seiTant, whom you thus employ 
as th6 deputy of your falsehood, can possibly execute the commission 
without the conscience being at all tainted or defiled by it ; that a 
■imple cottage maid can so sophisticate the matter, as, without any 
violence to her original principles, to utter the language of what she 
assuredly knows to be a downright lie ; — that she, humble and untu- 
tored soul ! can sustain no injury, when thus made to tamper with 
the plain English of these realms ; — that she can at all satisfy herself 
how, by the prescribed utterance of " not at home," she is not pro- 
nouncing sudi words as are substantially untrue, but merely using 
^em in another and perfectly understood meaning ; — and which, ac- 
cording to their modern translation, denote that the person, of whom 
she is thus speaking, is secui]|[y lurking in one of the most secure 
and intimate of its receptacles. 

" You may try to darken this piece of casuistry as you will, and 
work up your minds into the peaceable conviction that it is all right, 
and as it should be. But, be very certain that, where the moral sense 
of your domestic is not already overthrown, there is, at least, one bo- 
som within which you have raised a war of doubts and difficulties, 
and where, if the victory be on your side, it will be on the side of him 
who is the great enemy of righteousness. 

** There Is, at least, one person, along the line of this conveyance 
of deceit, who condemneth herself in tliat which she allowcth ; who 
in the language of Paul, esteeming the practice to be unclean, to her 
will it be unclean ; who will perform her task with the offence of her 
own conscience, and to whom, therefore, it will indeed be evil ; who 
cannot render obedience in this matter to her earthly superior, but, 
by an act, in which she does not stand clear and unconscious of guilt 
before God ; and with whom, therefore, the sad consequence of what 
we can call nothing else than a barbarous combination against the 
principles and prospects of the lower orders, is — that, as she has not 

7* 
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colds, unexpected visiters from tlie country," all these, 
in their turn, are used as lies of convenience, and gratiiy 
indolence, or caprice, at the expense of integrity. 

How often have I pitied the wives and daughters of 
professional men, for the number of lies which they are 

obliged to tell, in tlie course of the year ! " Dr is 

very sorry ; but he was sent for to a patient just as he 
was coming with me to your house." — " Papa s compli- 
ments, and he is very sorry ; but he was forced to attend 
a commission of bankruptcy ; but will certainly come, if 
he can, by-and-by," when the chances are, that the phy- 
sician is enjoying himself over his book and his fire, and 
the .lawyer also, congratulating themselves on having 

cleaved fully unto the Lord, and has not kept by the service of the 
one Master, and has not foraaken all but His bidding, she cannot be 
the disciple of Christ. 

*< And let us just ask a master or a mistress, who can thus make free 
with the moral principle of their servants in one instance, how flieycan 
look for pure or correct principle from them in other instances ? what 
right have they to complain of unfaithfulness against themselves, wlio 
have deliberately seduced another into a habit of unfaithfulness agafaiat 
God ? Are they so utterly unskilled in the mysteries of our natiire»ai 
not to perceive that the servant whom you have tauj^t to Ue, has 
gotten such rudiments of education at your hand, as that, without any 
nirther help, he can now teach himscli to purloin? — and yet notlung 
more frequent than loud and angry complainings against the treachery 
of scr^'ants ; as if, in the general wreck of their other principles, a prin- 
ciple of consideration for the good andinterest of their employer, and 
who has at the same time been their Haucer, was to survive in all its 
power and sensibility. It is Just such a retribution as was to be k>oked 
for. It is a recoil, upon their own heads, of the mischief which they 
themselves have origijaated. It is the temporal part of the punishment 
which they have to bear for the sin of our text ; but not me whole of 
it ; far better for them both that both person and property were cast 
into the sea, than that they should stand the reckoning of that day, 
when called to give an account of the souls that they have murdered, 
and the blood of so mighty a destruction is required at their hands." 



These remarks at first made part of a chapter on the lie of con- 
venience, but thinking them not suited to that period of my work, I 
took them out again, and not being able to introduce them in any 
subsequent chapter, because they treat of one particular lie, and not 
of lying in general, I have been obliged to content myself with put- 
ting them in a note. 
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escaped that terrible bore, a party, at the expense of 
teaching their wife, or daughter, or son, to tell what they 
caD, a white lie ! But, 1 would ask those fathers and 
those mothers who make their children the bearers of 
similar excuses, whether after giving them such com- 
missions, they could conscientiously resent any breach of 
veracity, or breach of confidence, or deception, committed 
by their children in matters of more importance. '' Ce 
n'est que le premier pus qui couie^^ says the proverb ; 
and I believe that habitual, permitted, and encouraged 
lying, in little and seemingly unimportant things, leads to 
want of truth and principle in great and serious matters ; 
for when the barrier, or restrictive principle, is once 
thrown down, no one can say where a stop will be put to 
the inroads and the destruction. 

I forgot, in the first edition of my work, to notice one 
falsehood which is only too often uttered by young wo- 
men in a ball-room ; but I shall now mention it wi£ due 
reprehension, though I scarcely know under what head to 
class it. I think, however, that it may be named without 
impropriety, one of the Lies of Convenience. 

But, I cannot do better than give an extract on this 
subject, from a letter addressed to me by a friend, on 
reading this book, in which she has had the kindness to 
praise, and the still greater kindness to admonish me.^ 
She says, as follows ; '' One falsehood that is very often 
uttei^ed by the lips of youth, I trust not without a blush, 
you have passed unnoticed ; and, as I always considered 
It no venial one, I will take the present opportunity of 
pointing out its impropriety. A young lady, when asked 
by a gentleman to dance, whom she does not approve, 
will, without hesitation, say, though unprovided with any 
other partner, " If I dance I am engaged ; " this positive 
untruth is calculated to wound the feelings of the person 

* Vide a (printed) letter addressed « to Mrs Opie, with observations 
on her recent pnhUcation, " Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches." 
The Authoress is Susan Reeve, wife of Dr Reeve, M. D., and daugh- 
ter of £. Bonhote of Bungay, authoress of many interesting publi<ia- 
tions. 
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to whom it is addressed, for it generally happens that 
such person discovers he has been deceived, as well as 
rejected. It is very seldom that young men, to whom it 
would really be improper that a lady should give her hand 
for the short time occupied in one or two dances, are 
admitted into our public places ; but, in such a case, could 
not a reference be made by her, to any friends who are 
present; pride and vanity too often prompt the refusal, 
and, because the offered partner has not sufficiently sacri- 
ficed to the graces, is little versed " in the poetry of mo- 
tion," or derives no consequence from the possesion of 
rank, or riches, he is treated with what he must feel to 
be contempt. True politeness, which has its ^eat in the 
heart, would scorn thus to wound another, and the real 
votaries of sincerity would never so violate its rules to 
escape a temporary mortification." 

I shall only add that I have entire unity of $entiment 
with the foregoing extract. 

Here I beg leave to insert a short Tale, illustrative of 
Lies of Convenience. 



PROJECTS DEFEATED. 

There are a great many match-makers in the world ; 
beings who dare to take on themselves the fearful respanr 
sibility of bringing two persons together into that solemn 
union which only death or guilt can dissolve ; and thus 
make themselves answerable for the possible misery of 
two of their fellow creatures. 

One of these busy match-makers, a gentleman named 
Byrome, was very desirous tliat Henry Sanford, a rela- 
tion of his, should become a married man ; and he called 
one morning to inform hini that he had at length met 
with a young lady who would, he flattered himself, suit 
him in all respects as a wife. Henry Sanford was not a 
man of many words ; nor had he a high opinion of By- 
rorae's judgment. He therefore only said, in reply, that 
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he was willing to accompany bis relation to the lady'« 
house, where, on Byrome's invitation, he found that he 
was expected to drink tea. 

The youog lady in question, whom I shall call Lydia 

L , lived with her widowed aunt, who had brought 

her and her ^sisters up, and supplied to them the place of 
parents, lost in their infancy. She had bestowed on 
them an expensive and showy education ; had, both by 
precept and example, given every worldly polish to their 
manners ; and had taught them to set off their beauty by 
tasteful and fashionable dress ; that is, she had done for 
them all that she thought was necessary to be done ; and 
she, as well as Byrome, believed that they possessed 
every requisite to make the marriage state happy. 

But Henry Sanford was not so easy to please. He 
valued personal beauty and external accomplishments far 
below christian graces and nQoral virtues ; and was re- 
solved never to unite himself to a woman whose conduct 
^as not entirely under the guidance of a strict religious 
principle. 

Lydia L was not in the room when Sanford ar- 
rived, but he very soon had cause to doubt the moral 
integrity of her aunt and sisters ; for, on Byrome's saying, 
" I hope you are not to have any company but ourselves 
today," the aunt replied. " Oh, no ; we put off some 
company that we expected, because we thought you 
would like to be alone ; " and one of the sisters added, 

" Yes ; I wrote to the disagreeable D s, informing 

them that my aunt was too unwell, with one of her bad 
headachs, to see company ; " " and I," said the other, 

" called on the G s, and said that we wished them to 

come another day, because the beaux, whom they liked 
best to meet were engaged." " Admirable ! " cried By- 
rome, " Let women alone for excuses ! " while Sandford 
looked grave, and wondered how any one could think 
admirable what to him appeared so reprehensible. " How- 
ever," thought he, " I/yaia had no share in this treachery 
and white lying, but may dislike them as I do." Soon 
after she made her appearance, attired for conquest ; and 
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SO radiant did she seem in her youthful loveliness and 
grace, tliat Sanford earnestly hoped she had better prin- 
ciples than her sisters. 

Time fled on rapid wings ; and Bjrrome and the two 
elder sisters frequently congratulated each other that " the 

disagreeable D s and tiresome G s " had not been 

allowed to come, and destroy, as they would have done, 
the pleasure of the afternoon. But Lydia did not join in 
this conversation ; and Sandford was glad of it. The 
hours passed in alternate music and conversation, and 
also in looking over some beautiful drawings of Lydia's ; 
but the evening was to conclude with a French game, a 
jeu-de-societe which Sanford was unacquainted with, and 
which would give Lydia an opportunity of telling a story 
gracefully. 

The L s lived in a pleasant village near the town 

where Sandford and Byrome resided ; and a long avenue 
of fine trees led to their door ; when, just as the aunt 
was pointing out their beauty to Sanford, she exclaimed, 
" Oh dear, girls, what shall we do ? there is Mrs Carthew 
now entering the avenue ! Not at home, John ! not at 
home ! " she eagerly vociferated. " My dear aunt, that 
will not do for her," cried the eldest sister ; " for she will 
ask for us all in turn, and inquire where we are, that she 
may go after us." " True," said the other, " and if we 
admit her, she is so severe and raethodistical, that she 
will spoil all our enjoyment." " However, in she must 
come," observed the aunt; " for, as she is an old friend, 
I should not like to affront her." 

Sandford was just going to say, " If she be an old 
friend, admit her, by all means ; " when on looking at 
Lydia, who had been silent all this time, and was, he j9at- 
tered himself, of his way of thinking, he saw her put her 
finger archly to her nose, and heard her exclaim, "I have it! 
there, there ; go all of you into the next room, and close 
the door ! " she then bounded gracefully down the avenue, 
while Sandford, with a degree of pain which he could 
have scarcely thought possible, heard one of the sisters say 
to Byrome, '^ Ah ! Lydia is to be trusted ; she tells a white 
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lie with such an innocent look, that no one can suspect 
her." * " What a valuable accomplishment," thought Sand- 
ford, " in a woman ! what a recommendation in a wife ! " 
and he really dreaded the fair deceiver's return. 

She came back, ^^ nothing doubting," and, smiling with 
great self-complacency, said, " It was very fortunate that 
it was I who met her ; for I have more presence of mind 
than you, my dear sisters. The good soul had seen the 

D s ; and hearing my aunt was ill, came to inquire 

concerning her. She was even coming on to the house, 
as she saw no reason why she should not ; and I, for a 
moment, was at a loss how to keep her away, when I 
luckily recollected her great dread of infection, and told 
her that, as the typhus fever was in the village, I feared 
it was only top possible that my poor aunt had caught it ! " 
" Capital! " cried the aunt and Byrome ! " Really, Lydia, 
that was even out-doing yourself," cried her eldest sister. 
" Poor Carthew ! I should not wonder, if she came at 
all near the house, that she went home, and took to her 
bed from alarm ! " 

Cven Byrome was shocked at this unfeeling speech ; 
and could not help observing, that it would be hard in- 
deed if such was the result, to a good old friend, of an 
affectionate inquiry. " True," replied Lydia, " and I 
hope and trust she will not really suffer ; but, though very 
good, she is very troublesome ; and could we but keep 
up the hum for a day or two, it would be such a comfort 
to us ! as she comes very often, and now cannot endure 
cards, nor any music but hymn-singing." 

" Then I am glad she was not admitted ; " said By- 
rome, who saw with pain, by Sandford's folded arms and 
grave countenance, that a change in his feelings towards 
Lydia had taken place. Nor was he deceived ; Sand- 
ford was indeed gazing intently, but not as before, with 
almost overpowering admiration, on the consciously 
blushing object of it. No ; he was likening her as he 
gazed, to the beautiful apples that are said to grow on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, which tempt the traveller to 
pluck and eat, but are filled only with dust and bitter 
ashes. 
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" But we are losing time," said Lydia ; ^' let us begin 
our French game ! " Sandford coldly bowed assent ! but 
he knew not what she said ; he was so inattentive, that he 
had to forfeit continually ; he spoke not ; he smiled not ; 
except witli a sort of sarcastic expression ; and Lydia 
felt conscious that she had lost him^ though she knew not 
why ; for her moral sense was too dull for her to con- 
ceive the effect which her falsehood and want of feeling, 
towards an old and pious friend, had produced on him. 
This consciousness was a painful one, as Sandford was 
handsome, sensible, and rich; therefore, he was what 
match-seeking girls (odious vulgarity !) call a good catch. 
Besides, Byrome had told her that she might depend on 
making a conquest of his relation, Henry Sandford. The 
evening, therefore, which began so brightly, ended in pain 
and mortification, both to Sandford and Lydia. The 
former was impatiant to depart as soon as supper was 
over, and the latter, piqued, disappointed, and almost de- 
jected, did not join her sisters in soliciting him to stay. 

'^ Well," said Byrome, as soon as they left the bouse, 
" How do you like the beautiful and accomplished 
Lydia ? " — " She is beautiful and accomplished ; but that 
is all." — " Nay, I am sure you seemed to admire her ex- 
ceedingly, till just now, and paid her more animated at- 
tention than I ever saw you pay any woman before." — 
" True ; but I soon found that she was as hollow hearted 
as she is fair." — " Oh ! I suppose you mean the decep- 
tion which she practised on the old lady. Well ; where 
was the great harm of that ? she only told a white lie ; 
and nobody, that is not a puritan, scruples to do that, you 
know." 

^' I am no puritan, as you term it ; yet I scruple it ; 
but, if I were to be betrayed into such meanness, (and 
no one perhaps can be always on bis guard,) I dbould 
blush to have it known ; but this girl seemed to glory in 
her shame, and to be proud of the disgraceful readiness 
with which she uttered her falsehood." — " I must own 
that I was surprised she did not express some regret at 
being forced to do what she did, in order to prevent our 
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pleasure from being spoiled." — " Why should she ? Like 
yourself she saw no harm in a white lie ; but, mark me, 
Byrome, the woman whom I marry shall not think there 
is such thing as a white lie ; — she shall think all lies black ; 
because the intention of all lies is to deceive ; and, from 
the highest authority, we are forbidden to deceive one 
another. I assure you, that if I were married to Lydia, 
I should distrust her expressions of love towards me ; — 
I should suspect that she married my fortune, not me ; 
and that, whenever strong temptation offered, she would 
deceive rae as readily as, for a very slight one indeed, 
she deceived that kind friend who came on an errand of 
love, and was sent away alarmed, and anxious, by this 
young hypocrite's unblushing falsehood ! Trust me, By- 
rome, that my wife shall be a strict moralist." — " What ! 
a moral philosopher ? " — " No ; a far better thing. She 
shall be an humble relying christian ; — thence she will be 
capable qf speaking the truth, even to her own condem- 
nation ; — and on all occasions, her fear of man will be 
wholly subservient to her fear of her Creator." 

"And, pray, how can you ever be able to assure 
yourself that any girl is this paragon ?" — " Surely, if what 

we call chance could so easily exhibit to me Lydia L 

in all the ugliness of her falsehood, it may equally, one 
day or other, disclose to me some other girl in all the 
beauty of her truth. Till then, I hope, I shall have reso- 
lution enough to remain a bachelor." — " Then," replied 
Byrome, shaking his head, " I must bid you good night, 
an old bachelor in prospect and in perpetuity ! " And 
as he returned his farewell, Sandford sighed to think that 
his prophecy was only too likely to be fulfilled ; since his 
observation had convinced him that a strict adherence to 
truth, on little as well as on great occasions, is, though 
one of the most important the rarest of all virtues." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON LIES OF INTEREST. 

These lies are very various, and are more excusatxlei 
and less offensive, than many others. 

The pale, ragged beggar, who, to add to the efiect fd 
his or her ill looks, tells of the large family which doet 
not exist, has a strong motive to deceive in the penury 
which does ; — and one cannot consider as a very abam' 
doned liar, the tradesman, who tells you he cannot affi)rd 
to come down to the price which you offer, because he 

f'ave almost as much for the goods himself. It is nol 
rom persons like these that we meet with the most dk» 
gusting marks of interested falsehood. It is when ha- 
bitual and petty lying profanes the lips of those wbom 
independence preserves from any strong temptation to 
violate truth, and whom religion and education might 
have taught to value it. 

The following story will illustrate the Lies >0f In- 
terest. 



THE SCREEN or '* NOT AT HOME," . 

The widow of Governor Atherling relumed from the 
East Indies, old, rich and childless ; and as she had none 
but very distant relations, her affections naturally turned 
towards the earliest friends of her youth ; one of whom 
she found still living, and residing in a large country 
town. 

She therefore hired a house and grounds adjacent, in 
a village very near to that lady's abode, and became not 
only her frequent but welcome guest. This old friend 
was a widow in narrow circumstances, with four daugh- 
ters slenderly provided for ; and she justly concluded 
that, if she and her family could endear themselves to 
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their opulent guest, they should in all probability inherit 
some of her property. In the meanwhile, as she never ^r. 

visited them without bringing with her, in great abun- ^ 

dance, whatever was wanted for the table, and might > 

therefore be said to contribute to their maintenance, with- 
out seeming to intend to do so, they took incessant pains 
to conciliate her more and more every day, by flatteries , 

which she did not see through, and attentions which she 
deeply felt. Still, the Livingstones were not in spirit 
united to their amiable guest. The sorrows of her heart 
had ]ed her by slow degrees, to seek refuge in a re- 
ligious course of life ; and, spite of her proneness to 
self-deception, she could not conceal from herself that, 
on this most important subject the Livingstones had never 
thought seriously, and were, as yet, entirely women of 
the world. But still her heart longed to be attached to 
something ; and as her starved afl!ections craved some daily 
food, she sufiered herself to love this plausible, amusing, 
agreeable, and seemingly affectionate family ; and she 
every day lived in hope, that, by her precepts and exam- 
ple, she should ultimately tear them from that '' world 
they loved too well." Sweet and precious to their own 
souls, are the illusions of the good ; and the deceived 
East Indian was happy, because she did not understand 
the true nature of the Livingstones. 

On the contrary, so fascinated was she by what she 
fancied they were, or might become, that she took very 
litde notice of a shame-faced, awkward, retiring, silent 
girl, the only child of the dearest friend that her childhood 
and her youth had known, — and who had been purpose- 
ly introduced to her only as Fanny Bamioell. For the ^ 
Livingstones were too selfish, and too prudent, to let their ^ 
rich friend know that this poor girl was the orphan of 
Fanny Beaumont. Withholdings therefore, the most 
important part of the truths they only informed her that 
Fanny Barnwell was an orphan, who was glad to live 
amongst her friends, that she might make her small in- 
come sufficient for her wants ; taking care not to add 
that she was mistaken in supposing that Fanny Beaumont, 
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whose long silence and subsequent death she had bitterly 
deplored, had died childless ; for that she had married 
a second husband, by whom she had the poor orphan in 
question, and had lived many years in sorrow and ob- 
scurity, the result of tliis imprudent marriage ; resolving, 
however, in order to avoid accidents, that Fanny's visit 
should not be of long duration. In the meanwhile, they 
con6ded in die security afforded them by what may be 
called their passive li£ of interest. But, in order 
to make "assurance doubly sure," they had also recourse 
to the ACTIVE LIE OF INTEREST ; and, in order to frighten 
Fanny from ever daring to inform their visiter that she 
was the child of Fanny Beaumont, they assured ber that 
that lady was so enraged against her poor mother, for 
having married her unworthy father, that no one dared to 
mention her name to her ; because it never failed to draw 
from her the most violent abuse of her once dearest 
friend. " And you know, Fanny," they took care to addj 
" that you could not bear to hear your poor mother 
abused." "No;. that I could not, indeed," was the 
weeping girl's answer ; the Livingstones therefore felt 
safe and satisfied. However, it still might not be amiss 
to make the old lady dislike Fanny, if they could ; and 
they contrived to render the poor girl's virtue the means 
of doing her injury. 

Funny's mother could not bequeath much money to 
her child; but she had endeavored to enrich her with 
principles and piety. Above all, she had impressed her 
with the strictest regard for truth ; — and the Livingstones 
artfully contrived to make her integrity the means of dis- 
pleasing their East Indian friend. 

This good old lady's chief failing was believing im- 
plicitly whatever was said in her commendation ; not that 
she loved flattery, but that she liked to believe she had 
conciliated good will; and being sincere herself^ she 
never thought of distrusting the sincerity of others. 

Nor was she at all vain of her once fine person, and 
finer face, or improperly fond of dress. Still from an 
almost pitiable degree of bonhommie, she allowed the 
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Livingstones to dress her as they liked ; and as they chose 
to make her wear fashionable and young looking attire, iii 
which they declared that she looked " so handsome ! and 
so well ! " she believed they were the best judges of what 
was proper for her, and always replied, " well, dear friends, 
it is entirely a matter of indifference to me ; so dress me 
as you please ;" while the Livingstones, not believing that 
it was a matter of indifference^ used to laugh, as soon as 
she was gone, at her obvious credulity. 

But this ungenerous and treacherous conduct excited 
such strong indignation in the usually gentle Fanny, that 
she could not help expressing her sentiments concerning 
it ; and by that means made them the more eager to 
betray her into offending their unsuspicious friend. They 
therefore asked Fanny, in her presence, one day, whether 
their dear guest did not dress most becomingly ? 

The poor girl made sundry sheepish and awkward con^ 
tortious, now looking down, and then looking up ; — unable 
to lie, yet afraid to tell the truth. " Why do you not 
reply, Fanny ?" said the artful questioner. " Is she not 
well dressed ?" — " Not in my opinion," faltered out the 
distressed girl. '^ And, pray, IVliss Barnwell," said the 
old lady, " what part of my dress do you disapprove ?" 
After a pause, Fanny took courage to reply, " all of it, 
madam." " Why ? do you think it too young for me ?" 
— " I do." " A plain spoken young person that ! " she 
observed in a tone of pique ; — while the Livingstones exr 
claimed, " impertinent ! ridiculous ! " — and Fanny was 
glad to leave the room, feeling excessive pain at having 
Deen forced to wound the feelings of one whom she wish- 
ed to be permitted to love, because she had once been 
her mother's dearest friend. After this scene, the Living- 
stones, partly from the love of mischief, and partly from 
the love of fun used to put similar questions to Fanny, 
in the old lady's presence, till, at last, displeased and in^ 
dignant at her bluntness and ill-breeding, she scarcely 
noticed or spoke to her. In the meanwhile, Cecilia 
Livingstone became an object of increasing interest to 
her ; lor she had a lover to whom she was greatly attach** 

8* 
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ed ; but who would not be.in a situation to marry for 
many years. 

This young man was frequently at the house, and was 
as polite and attentive to the old lady, when she was pre- 
sent, as the rest of the family ; but, like them, he was 
ever ready to indulge in a laugh at her credulous sim- 
plicity, and especially at her continually expressing her 
belief, as well as her hopes, that they were att beginning 
to think less of the present world and more of the next ; 
and as Alfred Lawrie, (Cecilia's lover,) as well as 
the Livingstones, possessed no inconsiderable power of 
mimickry, they exercised them with great effect on the 
manner and tones of her whom they called the over 
dressed saint, unrestrained, alas ! by the consciousness 
that she was their present, and would, as ihey expected, 
be theiryi^^Mre, benefactress. 

That confiding and unsuspecting being was, meanwhile, 
considering that though her health was injured by a long 
residence in a warm climate, she might still live many 
years ; and that, as Cecilia might not therefore possess 
the fortune which she had bequeathed to her till " youth 
and genial years were flown," it would be better to give 
it to her during her lifetime. " I will do so," she said 
to herself (tears rushing into her eye as she thought of 
the happiness which she was going to impart,) " and 
then the young people can marry directly!" 

She took this resolution one day when the Livingstones 
believed that she had left her home on a visit. Conse- 
quently, having no expectation of seeing her for some time, 
they had taken advantage of her long vainly expected 
absence, to make some engagements which they knew 
she would have excessively disapproved. But though, 
as yet, they knew it not, the old lady had been forced to 
put off her visit ; a circumstance which she did not at all 
regret, as it enabled her to go sooner on her benevolent 
errand. 

The engagement of the Livingstones for that day 
was a rehearsal of a private play at their house, which 
they were afterwards, and during their saintly friend's 
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absence, to perform at the bouse of a friend ; and a large 
room, called tbe library, in which there was a wide, com- 
modious screen, was selected as the scene of action. 

Fanny Barnwell, who disliked private and ot^ier theat- 
ricals as much as their old friend herself, yg^ to have no 
part in the performance ; but, as they w^re disappointed 
of their prompter that evening, she was, though with great 
difficulty, persuaded to perform the office, for that nighi 
only. 

It was to be a dress rehearsal ; and the parties were 
in the midst of adorning themselves, when to their great 
consternation, they saw their supposed distant friend com- 
ing up the street, and evidendy intending them a visit. 
What was to be done ? To admit her was impossible* 
They 'therefore called up a new servant, who only came 
to them the day before, and who did not know the worldly 
consequence of their unwelcome guest ; and Cecilia said 
to her, " you see diat old lady yonder ; when she knocks, 
be sure to say that we are not at home ; and you had 
better add, that we shall not be home till bed-time ; " 
thus adding the lie o/* convenience to otlier deceptions. 
Accordingly, when she knocked at the door, the girl spoke 
as she was desired to do, or rather she improved upon it; 
for she said that ^' her ladies had been out all day, and 
would not return till two o'clock in the morning." — " In- 
deed ! that is unfortunate ;" said their disappointed visiter, 
stopping to deliberate whether she should hot leave a 
note of agreeable surprise for Cecilia ; but the girl, who 
held the door in her hand, seemed so impatient to get rid 
of her, that she resolved not to write, and then turned 
away. 

The girl was really in haste to return to tbe kitchen ; 
for she was gossiping with an old fellow servant. She 
therefore neglected to go back to her anxious employers ; 
but Cecilia ran down the back stairs, to interrogate her, 
exclaiming, " Well ; what did she say ? I hope she did 
not suspect that we were at home." — " No, to be sure 
not, Miss ; — how should she ? — for 1 said even more than 
you told me to say," repeating her additions; being eager 
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to prove her claim to the confidence of her new mistress* 
" But are you sure that she is really gone from the door ?' 
" To be sure, Miss." — " Still, I wish you could go and 
see ; because we have not seen her pass the window, 
though wb^^ard the door shut."—" Dear me. Miss, how 
should you ? lo?^*vlooked out after her, and I saw her go 
down the street under the windows, and turn .... yes,— 
J am sure that I saw her turn into a shop. However, I 
will go and look, if you desire it." She did so ; and 
certainly saw nothing of the dreaded guest. Therefore, 
her young ladies finished their preparations, devoid of fear. 
But the truth was, that the girl, little aware of the impor- 
tance of this unwelcomed lady, and concluding she could 
not be a friend^ but merely some trouUesome nobody, 
showed her contempt and her anger at being detained so 
long, by throwing to the street-door with such \dolence, 
that it did not really close ; and the old lady, who had 
ordered her carriage to come for her at a certain hour, 
and was determined, on second thoughts, to sit down and 
wait for it, was able, unheard, to push open the door, and 
to enter the library unperceived ; — for the girl lied to those 
who bade her lie, when she said she saw her walk away. 
In that room Mrs Atherling found a sofa ; and though 
she wondered at seeing a large screen opened before 
it,, she seated herself upon it, and, being fatigued 
with her walk, soon fell asleep. But her slumber was 
broken very uhpleasantly ; for she heard, as she awoke, 
the following dialogue, on the entrance of Cecilia and 
her lover, accompanied by Fanny. "Well — I am so 
glad we got rid of Mrs Atherling so easily ! " cried 
Cecilia. " That new girl seems apt. Some ser- 
vants deny one so as to show one is at home." — " I should 
like them the better for it," said Fannv. " I hate to see 
any one ready at telling a falsehood." — " Poor little con- 
scientious dear ! " said the lover, mimicking her, " one 
would think the dressed-up saint had made you as meth- 
odistical as herself." " What, I suppose. Miss Fanny, 
you would have had us let the old quiz in." — " To be 
sure I would ; and I wonder you could be denied to so 
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kind a friend.-7-Poor dear Mrs Atherling ! how hurt she 
would be, if she knew you were at home ! " — " Poor 
dear, indeed? Do not be so affected, Fanny. How 
should you care for Mrs Atherling, when you know that 
she dislikes you ! " — " Dislikes me ! Oh yes ; I fear she 
does ! " — " I am sure she does," replied Cecilia ; " for 
you are downright rude to her. Did you not say, onlj 
the day before yesterday, when she said, ' There, Miss 
Barnwell, I hope I have at last gotten a cap which you 
like,' — ' No ; I am sorry to say you have not ! ' " — " To be 
sure I did ; I could not tell a falsehood even to please 
Mrs Atherling, though she was my own dear mother's 
dearest friend." — " Your mother's friend, Fanny ? I ne- 
ver beard that before ;" said the lover. " Did you not 
know that, Alfred ? " said Cecilia, eagerly adding, " but 
Mrs Atherling does not know it ;" giving him a meaning 
look, as if to say, " and do not you tell her." — ^" Would • 
she did know it ! " said Fanny mournfully, " for, though 
I dare not tell her so, lest she should abuse my poor 
mother, as you say she would, Cecilia, because she was 
so angry at her marriage with my misguided father, still, 
I think she would look kindly on her once dear friend's 
orphan child, and like me, in spite of my honesty." — 
"No, no, silly girl; honesty is usually its own reward. 
Alfred, what do you think ? Our old friend, who is not 
very penetrating, said one day to her, ' I suppose you think 
my caps too young for me ;' and that true young person 
replied, * Yes, madam, I do.' " — " And would do so again, 
Cecilia ; — and it was far more friendly and kind to say 
so than flatter her on her dress, as you do, and then laugh 
at it when her back is turned. I hate to hear any one 
mimicked and laughed at ; and more especially my mam- 
ma's old friend." — " There, there, child ! your senti- 
mentality makes me sick. But come ; let us begin." — 
" Yes," cried Alfred, " let us rehearse a litde, before the 
rest of the party come. I should like to hear Mrs Ather- 
ling's exclamations, if she knew what we were doing. 
She would say thus ;".... Here he gave a most accu- 
rate representation of the poor old lady's voice and man^ 
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ner, and her fancied abuse of private theatricals, while 
Cecilia cried, " bravo ! bravo ! " and Fanny, " shame ! 
shame ! " till the other Livingstones, and the rest of the 
company, who now entered, drowned her cry in their 
loud applauses and louder laughter. - 

The old lady, whom surprise, anger and wounded sen- 
sibility, had hitherto kept silent and still in her involun- 
tary hiding-place, now rose up, and, mounting on the sofa, 
looked over tlie top of the screen, full of reproachful 
meaning, on the conscious offenders ! 

What a moment, to them, of overwhelming surprise 
and consternation ! The cheeks, flushed with malicious 
triumph and satirical pleasure, became covered with the 
deeper blush of detected treachery, or pale with fear of 
its consequences ; — and the eyes, so lately beaming with 
ungenerous, injurious satisfaction, were now cast, with 
painful shame, upon the ground, unable to meet the justly 
indignant glance of her. whose kindness they had repaid 
with such palpable and base ingratitude ! " An admi- 
rable likeness indeed, Alfred Lawrie," said their unde- 
ceived dupe, breaking her perturbed silence, and coming 
down from her elevation ; " but it will cost you more than 
you are at present aware of. — But who art thou ? " she 
added, addressing Fanny (who, though it might have been 
a moment of triumph to her, felt and looked as if she had 
been a sharer in the guilt,) " Who art thou, my honorable, 
kind girl ? And who was your mother ? " — " Your Fanny 
Beaumont," replied the quick-feeling orphan, bursting 
into tears. " Fanny Beaumont's child ! and it was con- 
cealed from me ! " said she, folding the weeping girl to 
her heart. " But it was all of a piece ; — all treachery 
and insincerity, from the beginning to the end. How- 
ever, I am undeceived before it was too late." She then, 
disclosed to the detected family her generous motive for 
the unexpected visit ; and declared her thankfulness for 
what had taken place, as far as she was herself con- 
cerned ; though she could not but deplore, as a christian, 
the discovered turpitude of those whom she had fondly 
loved. 
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" I have now," she continued, " to make amends to 
one whom I have hitherto not treated kindly ; but I have 
at length been enabled to discover an undeserved friend, 

amidst undeserved foes My dear child," added 

she, parting Fanny's dark ringlets, and gazing fearfully 
in her face, "I must have been blind as well as blinded, 
not to see your likeness to your dear mother. — ^Will you 
Jive with me, Fanny, and be unto me as a daughter? " 
— " Oh, most gladly ! " was the eager and agitated reply. 
" You artful creature ! " exclaimed Cecilia, pale with 
rage and mortification, " You knew very well that she 
was behind the screen." — " I know that she could not 
know it," replied the old lady ; "and you. Miss Living- 
stone, assert what you do not yourself believe. But come, 
Fanny, let us go and meet my carriage ; for, no doubt 
your presence here is now as unwelcome as mine." But 
Fanny lingered, as if reluctant to depart. She could not 
bear to leave the Livingstones in anger. They had been 
kind to her ; and she would fain have parted with them 
afl^ctionately ; but they all preserved a sullen indignant 
silence, and scornfully repelled her advances. — "You see 
that you must not tarry here, my good girl," observed the 
old lady, smiling ; " so let us depart." They did so ; 
leaving the Livingstones and the lover, not deploring their 
faplty-but lamenting their detection ; — ^lamenting also the 
hour when they added the lies of convenience to their 
other deceptions, and had thereby enabled their unsus- 
pecting dupe to detect those falsehoods, the result of their 
avaricious fears, which may be justly entided the lies ow 

INTEREST. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

LIES OF FIRST-RATE MAUGNITT. 

Lies of first-rate malignity come next to be con* 
sidered ; and I think that I am right in asserting that such 
lies,-— lies intended imlJvUy to destroy the reputation of 
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men and women, to injure their characters in public or 
' private estimation, and for ever cloud over their prospects 
in life, — are less frequent than falsehoods of any other 
description. 

Not that malignity is an unfrequent feeling ; — not that 
dislike or envy, or jealousy, would not gladly vent itself 
in many a malignant falsehood, or other efforts of the 
same kind, against the peace and fame of its often inno- 
cent and unconscious objects ; — but that the arm of the 
law, in some measure at least, defends reputations ; and 
if it should not have been able to deter the slanderer irom 
his purpose, it can at least avenge the slandered. 

Still, such is the prevailing tendency, in society, to 
prey on the reputations of others (especially of those who 
are at all distinguished, either in public or private life ;) 
such the propensity to impute bad motives to good ac- 
tions : so common the fiend-like pleasure of finding or 
imagining blemishes in beings on whom even a motitfe 
judging world in general gazes with respectful admiration 
and bestows the sacred tribute of well-earned praise } 
that I am convinced there are many persons, worn both 
in mind and body by the consciousness of being the ob- 
jects of calumnies and suspicions which they have it not 
in their power to combat, who steal broken-hearted to 
their graves, thankful for the summons of death, and 
hoping to find refuge from the injustice of their fellow- 
creatures in the bosom of their Grod and Saviour. 

With the 'following illustration of the lie of first- 
AATE MALIGNITY I shall coucludc my observations on this 
subject. 



THE ORPHAN. 



There are persons in the world whom circumstances 
have so entirely preserved from intercourse with the base 
and the malignant, and whose dispositions are so free from 
bitterness, that they can scarcely believe in the existence 
of baseness and malignity. Such persons, when tbey 
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hear of injuries committed, and wrongs done, at the in- 
stigation of the most trivial and apparently worthless mo- 
tives, are apt to exclaim, ^' You have been imposed upon. 
No one could be so wicked as to act thus upon such 
slight grounds ; and you are not relating as a sober ob- 
server of human nature and human action, but with the 
exaggerated view of a dealer in fiction and romance ! " 
Happy, and privileged beyond the ordinary charter of 
human beings, are those who can thus exclaim ; — but the 
inhabitants of the tropics might, with equal justice, refuse 
to believe in the existence of that thing called snow, as 
these unbelievers in the moral turpitude in question refuse 
their credence to anecdotes which disclose it. All they 
can with propriety assert is, that such instances have not 
come under their cognisance. Yet, even to these favored 
few, I would put the following questions: — Have you 
never experienced feelings of selfishness, anger, jealousy, 
or envy, which, though habits of religious and moral re- 
straint taught you easily to subdue them, had yet troubled 
you long enough to make you fully sensible of their exist- 
ence and their power ? If so, is it not easy to believe that 
such feelings, when excited in the minds of tliose not 
under religious and moral guidance, may grow to such an 
unrestrained excess as to lead to actions and lies of terri- 
ble malignity ? 

I cannot but think that even the purest and best of my 
friends must answer in the affirmative. Still, they have 
reason to return thanks to their Creator, that their lot 
has been cast amongst such '^ pleasant places ;" and that 
it is theirs to breathe an atmosphere impregnated only 
with airs from heaven. 

My lot, firom a peculiar train of circumstances, has 
been somewhat differently cast ; and when I give the fol- 
lowing story, to illustrate a lie of first rate malignity, 
I do so with the certain knowledge that its foundation is 
truth. 

Constantia Gordon was the only child of a profes- 
sional man, of great eminence, in a provincial town. Her 
mother was taken firom her before she had attained the 

9 
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age of womanhood, but not before the wise and pious 
precepts which she gave her bad taken deep root, and 
had therefore counteracted the otherwise pernicious ef- 
fects of a showy and elaborate education. Constantia's 
talents were considerable ; and as her application was 
efjual to them, she was at an early age, distinguiidied 
in bier native place for her learning and accompliab- 
ments. 

Among the most intimate"Tissociates of her father, was 
a gentleman of the name of Overton ; a man of some 
talent, and some acquirement ; but, as his pretensions to 
eminence were not as universally allowed as he thought that 
they ought to have been, he was extremely tenacious of 
his own consequence, excessively envious of the slightest 
successes of others, while any dissent from bis dogmas 
was an offence which bis mean soul was incapable of 
forgiving. 

It was only too natural that Constantia, as she was the 
petted, though not spoiled child of a fond father, and the 
little sun of the circle in which she moved, was, perhaps, 
only too forward in giving her opinion on literature, and 
on some other subjects, which are not usuaUy discussed 
by women at all, and still less by girls at her time of life ; 
and she had sometimes ventured to disagree in opinion 
with Oracle Overton — ^the nickname by which this man 
was known. But he commonly took refuge in sarcastic 
observations on the ignorance and presumption of women 
in genera], and of blue-stocking girls in particular, while 
on his face a grin of conscious superiority contended with 
the frown of pedantic indignation. 

Hitherto this collision of wits had taken place in Con- 
stantia'3 domestic circle only ; but, one day, Overton 
and the former met at the house of a nobleman in the 
neighborhood, and in company with many persons ofcoo- 
siderable talent. While they were at table, the master of 
the house said that it was bis birth-day ; and some one 
immediately proposed that all the guests, who could write 
verses, should produce one couplet at least, in honor ct 
the day. 
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But as Overton and Constantia were the only persons 
present who were known to be so gifted, they alone were 
assailed with earnest entreaties to employ their talents on 
the occasion. The latter, however, was prevented by 
timidity from compliance ; and she persevered in her re- 
fusal, though Overton loudly conjured her to indulge the 
company with a display of her wonderful genius; ac- 
companying his words with a sarcastic smile, which she 
well understood. Overton's muse, tlierefore, since Con- 
stantia would not let hers enter into the competition, 
walked over the course ; having been highly applauded 
for a mediocre stanza of eight doggrel lines. But, as 
Constantia's timidity vanished when she found herself 
alone with the ladies in the drawing room, who were 
most of them friends of hers, she at length produced 
some verses, which not only delighted her affectionate 
companions, but, when shown to the gentlemen, drew 
from them more and warmer encomiums than had been 
bestowed on the frothy tribute of her competitor ; while 
the writhing and mortified Overton forced himself to say 
they were very well, very well indeed, for a scribbling 
Miss of sixteen ; insinuating at the same time that the pre- 
tended extempore was one written by her father at home, 
and gotten by heart by herself, feut the giver of the 
feast declared that he had forgotten it was his birth-day, 
till be sat down to table ; therefore, as every one said, 
although the verses were written by a girl of sixteen only, 
they would have done honor to a riper age, Overton 
gained, nothing, but added mortification from his mean at- 
tempt to blight Constantia's well earned laurels, especial- 
ly as his ungenerous conduct drew on him severe ani- 
madversions irom some of the other guests. His fair 
rival also unwittingly deepened his resentment against 
herself, by venturing, in a playful manner, being em- 
boldened by success, to dispute some of his paradoxes ; 
— and once she did it so successfully, that she got the 
laugh against Overton, in a manner so offensive to his 
self love, that he suddenly left the company, vowing re- 
venge in his heart, against the being who had thus shone 
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at his expense. However, he continued to visit at her 
father's house ; and was still considered as their most in«- 
timate friend. 

Constantia, meanwhile, increased not only both in 
beauty and accomplishments, but in qualities of a more 
precious nature ; namely, in a knowledge of her chris- 
tian duties. But her charities were performed in secret, 
and so fearful was she of being deemed righteous over- 
much, and considered as an enthusiast, even by her father 
himself, that the soundness of her religious character was 
known only to the sceptical Overton, and two or three 
more of her associates, while it was a notorious fact, that 
the usual companions of her father and herself were free- 
thinkers and latitudinarians, both in politics and religion* 
But, if Constantia did not lay open her religious faith to 
those by whom she was surrounded, she fed its lamp in 
her own bosom, with never-ceasing watchfulness ; find 
like the solitary light in a cottage on the dark and lonely 
moors, it beamed on her hours of solitude and retire- 
ment, cheering and warming her amidst surrounding 
darkness. 

It was to do yet more for her. It was to support her, 
not only under the sudden death of a father whom she 
tenderly loved, but under the unexpected loss of income 
which his death occasioned. On examining his affairs, it 
was discovered that, when his debts were all paid, there 
would be a bare maintenance only remaining for the af- 
flicted orphan. Constantia's sorrow, though deep, was 
quiet and gentle as her nature ; and she feh,' with un- 
speakable thankfulness, that she owed the tranquillity, and 
resignation of her mind to her religious convictions alone. 
The interesting orphan had only just returned into the 
society of her friends, when a Sir Edward Vandeleur, a 
young baronet of large fortune, came on a visit in the 
neighborhood. 

Sir Edward was the darling and pride of a highly- 
gifted mother, and several amiable sisters; and Lkdj 
Vandeleur, who was in declining heakh, had often urged 
her son to let her have the satisfaction of seebg him mar- 
ried before she was taken away from him. 
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But, it was no easy thing for a man like Sir Edward 
Vandeleur to find a wife suited to him. His feelings were 
too much under a strong religious restraint, to admit of 
his falling violently in love, as the phrase is ; and beauty 
and accomplishments had no chance of captivating his 
heart, unless they were accompanied by qualities which 
fully satisfied )iis principles and his judgment. 

It was at this period of his life that Sir Edward Van- 
deleur was introiduced to Constantia Grordon, at a small 
conversation party, at the house of a mutual acquaintance. 

Her beauty, her graceful manners, over which sorrow 
had cast a new and sobered charm, and her great conver- 
sational powers, made her presently an object of interest 
to Sir Edward ; and when he heard her story, that in- 
terest was considerably increased by pity for her orphan 
state and altered circumstances. 

Therefore, though Sir Edward saw Constantia rarely, 
and never, except at one house, he felt her at every in- 
terview growing more on his esteem and admiration ; and 
he often thought of the recluse in her simple mourning 
attire, and wished himself by her side, when he was 
the courted, flattered, attendant on a reigning belle. 

Not that he was in love ; — that is, not that he had im- 
bibed an attachment which his reason could not at once 
enable him to conquer, if it should ever disapprove its 
continuance ; but his judgment, as well as his taste, told 
him that Constantia was the sort * of woman to pass life 
with. " Seek for a companion in a wife ! " had always 
been his mother's advice. " Seek for a woman who has 
understanding enough to know her duties, and piety and 
principle enough to enable her to fulfil them 5 one who 
can teach her children to follow in her steps, and form 
them for virtue here, and happiness hereafter ! " " Sure- 
ly," thought Sir Edward, as he recalled this natural ad- 
vice, " I have found the woman so described in Constantia 
Gordon ! " But he was still too prudent to pay her any 
marked attention; especially as Lady Vandeleur had 
recommended caution. 

At this moment his mother wrote thus : 

9* 
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" I do not see any apparent objecdon to the lady in 

question. Still, be cautious 1 Is there no one at 

who has known her from her childhood, and can give 
you an account of her and her moral and religious prin- 
ciples, which can be relied upon ? Death, that great dis- 
coverer of secrets, proved that her father was not a very 
worthy man, still, bad parents have good children, and 
vice versa ; but, inquire and be wary." 

The day after Sir Edward received this letter, he was 
introduced to Overton at the house of a gentleman in the 
neighborhood ; and at the most unfortunate period possi- 
ble for Constantia Gordon. Overton had always pre- 
tended to have a sincere regard for the poor orphan, and 
no one was more loud in regrets for her reduced fortune ; 
but, as he was fond of giving her pain, he used to mingle 
with his pity, so many severe remarks on her father's 
tlioughtlcss conduct, that had he not been her father's 
most familiar friend, she would have forbidden him her 
presence. 

One day having found her alone at her lodgings^ he 
accompanied his expressions of affected condolence with 
a proposal to give her a bank-note now and then, to buy 
her a new gown ; as he was (he said) afraid that she 
would not have money sufficient to set off her charms to 
advantage. To real kindness, however vulgarly worded, 
Constantia's heart was ever open ; but she immediately 
saw that this ofter, prefaced as it was by abuse of her 
father, was merely the result of malignity and coarseness 
combhied ; and her spirit, though habhually gentle, was 
roused to indignant resentment. 

But who, that has ever experienced the bitterness of 
feeling excited by the cold, spiteful efforts of a malignant 
temper to irritate a gentle and generous nature, can with- 
hold their sympathy and pardon from Constantia on this 
occasion ? At last, gratified at having made his victim a 
while forego her nature, and at being now enabled to rep- 
resent her as a vixen ; he took his leave with hypocritical 
kindness, calling her iiis " naughty scolding Con" leaving 
her to humble herself before that Being whom she feared 
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to' have odended by her violence, and to weep over the 
recollection of an interview which had added, to her other 
miseries, that of self-reproach. 

Overton, meanwhile, did not retire unhurt from the 
combat. The orphan had uttered, in her agony, some 
truths which he could not forget. She had held up to 
him a mirror of himself, from which he found it difficult 
to turn away, while in proportion to his sense of suffering 
waa. his resentment against its fair cause ; and his desire 
of revenge was in proportion to both. 

It was on this very day that he dined in company with 
Sir Edward Vandeleur, who was soon informed, by the 
master of the house, that Overton had been from her 
childhood, the friend and intimate of Constantia Gordon ; 
and the same gentleman informed Overton in private, that 
Sir Edward was supposed to entertain thoughts of paying 
bis addresses to Constantia. 

Inexpressible was Overton's consternation at hearing 
that this girl, whose poverty he had insulted, whom he 
disliked because she had been a thorn to his self-love, 
and under whose just severity he was sliD smarting, was 
likely, not only to be removed from his power to torment 
her, but to be raised above him by a fortunate marriage. 

Great was his triumph, therefore, when Sir Edward, 
before they parted, requested an interview with him the 

following morning, at his lodgings in the town of , 

adding, that he wished to ask him some questions con- 
cerning their mutual friend, Constantia Gordon. 

Accordingly they met ; and the following conversation 
. took place. Sir Edward began by candidly confessing 
' the high opinion which he had conceived of Constantia, 
and his earnest wish to have its justice confirmed by the 
testimony of her oldest and most intimate friend. " Sir 
Edward," replied the exulting hypocrite, with well-acted 
reluctance, " you put an honorable and a kind-hearted 
man, like myself, into a complete embarras.^ — " Sir, what 
do I hear ? " cried Sir Edward starting from his seat, 
" Can you feel any embarrassment, when called upon to 
bear testimony in favor of Constantia Gordon ? " — ^^ I 
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dare say you caDDOt think such a thing possible," he 
plied with a sneer ; '^ for men in love are usually blind." 
— " But 1 am not in love yet," eagerly replied Sir Ed- 
ward ; '' and it very much depends on this conversation 
whether I ever am so with the lady in question." — " Well 
then, Sir Edward, however unpalatable, [ must speak 
the truth. I need not tell you that Constantia is beai>- 
tiful, accomplished, and talented^ is, I tliink, the new 
word." — " No, sir ; I already know she is all these ; and 
she appears to roe as gentle, virtuous, and pious, as she is 
beautiful." — "I dare say she does ; but, as to her^en- 
tleness, however I might provoke her improperly ;— but, 
I assure you, sfie flew into such a passion with me yes- 
terday, that I thought she would have struck me ! "— " Is 
it possible ? I really feel a difficulty b believing you ! "— « 
" No doubt ; so let us talk of something else."—" No, 
no, — Mr Overton ; I came hither to be informed on a 
subject deeply interesting to me, and, at whatever risk of 
Hisappointment, I will await all you have to say." — ^** I 
have nothing to say, Sir Edward, you know Con is beau- 
tiful and charming ; and is not that enough ? "— <' No ! 
it is not enough. Outward graces are not sufficient to 
captivate and fix me, unless they are accompanied by 
charms that fade not with time, but blossom to eternity." — 
" Whew ! " exclaimed Overton, with well-acted surprise, 
" I see that you are a methodist. Sir Edward ; and if so, 
my friend Con will not suit you." — " Does it follow that 
I am a methodist, because I require that my wife should 
be a woman of pious and moral habits ? " — "Oh ! for 
morals, these, indeed, my friend Con would suit you well 
enough. Let her morals pass ; but as to her pietyj reli- 
gion will never turn her bead." — " What do you mean, 
Mr Overton ? " — " Why, sir, our lovely friend has learned 
from the company which she has kept, to think fireely on 
such subjects ; — very freely ; — for women, you know, 
always go to extremes. Men keep within the rational 
bounds of deism ; but the female sceptic, weaker in intel- 
lect, and incapable of reasoning, never rests, till she 
loses herself in the mazes and absurdities of atheism." 



Had Sir Edward Vandeleur seen the fair smooth skin of 
Cotistantia suddenly covered with leprosy, he would not 
have been more shocked than he was at being informed 
of this utter blight to her mental beauty in his rightlv 
judging eyes ; and starting from l^s seat, he exclaimed, 
*' do you really mean to assert that your fair friend is an 
atfieist? " — " Sir Edward, I am Constantia's friend ; and 
I was her father's friend ; and I am sorry these things 
have been forced upon me ; but I could not deceive an 
honorable man, who placed confidence also in my honor ; 
though, as Constantia is the child of an old friend, and 
poor, it would be, perhaps, a saving to my pocket, if she 
were well married." — ^*' Then, it is true ! " said Sir Ed- 
ward, clasping his hands in agony ; '^ and this lovely girl 
is what I hate to name ! Yet, she looks so right-minded ! 
and I have thought the expression of her dark blue eye 
was that of pious resignation ! " — " Yes, yes ; I know that 
look ; and she knows that is her prettiest look. That 
eye, half turned up, shows her fine long dark eyelashes 
to great advantage ! " — " Alas ! " replied Sir Edward, 
deeply sighing, " if this be so — oh ! what are looks ? Good 
morning. You have distressed, but you have saved me." 
— ^When Overton, soon after saw Sir Edward drive past 
in his splendid curricle, he exulted that he had prevented 
Constantia from ever sitting there by bis side. 

Yet he was, as I have said before, one of the few who 
knew how deeply and sincerely Constantia was a believer ; 
for he had himself, in vain attempted to shake her belief, 
and thence, he had probably a double pleasure in repre- 
senting her as he did. 

Sir Edward was engaged that evening to meet Con- 
stantia at the accustomed house ; and, as his attentions to 
her had been rather marked, and her friends, with the 
usual dangerous officiousness on such occasions, had en- 
deavored to convince her that she had madel a conquest, 
as the phrase is, of the young baronet, the expectation of 
meeting him was become a circumstance of no small in- 
terest to her ; though she was far too humble to be con- 
vinced that they were right in their conjectures, 
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But the mind of Constantia was too much under the 
guidance of religious principle, to allow her to love any 
man, however amiable, unless she was sure of being b^ 
loved by him. She was too delicate, and had too much 
self-respect, to be capable of such a weakness ; she there- 
fore escaped that danger, of wliich I have seen the peace- 
of some young women become the victims ; namely, that 
of being talked and flattered into a hopeless passion by 
the idle wishes and representations of gossiping acquaint- 
ances. And well was it for her peace that she had been 
thus holUy on her guard ; for, when Sir Edward Vaiide- 
leur, instead of keeping his engagement, sent a note to 
inform her friend that he was not able to wait on her, as 
he thought of going to London the next day, Constantia 
feh that the idea of his attachment was as unfounded as it 
had been pleasing, and she rejoiced that the illusion had 
not been long enough to endanger her tranquillity. Still, 
she could not but own, in the secret of her heart, that the 
prospect of passing life with a being apparently so suited 
to herself, was one on which her thoughts had dwelt with 
involuntary pleasure ; and a tear started to her eyes, at 
the idea that she might see him no more. But, she con- 
^dered it as the tear of weakness, and though her ^sleep 
that night was short, it was tranquil, and she rose the next 
morning to resume the duties of the day with her accus- 
tomed alacrity. In her walks she met Sir Edward, but 
happily for her, as he was leaning on Overton's arm, 
whom she had not seen since she had parted with him in 
anger, a turn was given to her feelings, by the approach 
of the latter, which enabled her to conquer at once her 
emotion at the unexpected sight of the former. Still the 
sight of Overton occasioned in her disagreeable and pain- 
ful recollections, which gave an unpleasing and equivocal 
expression to her beautiful features, and enabled Overton 
to observe, '^You see, Sir Edward, how her conscience 
flies in her face at seeing me ! How are you ? How are 
you ? " said Overton, catching her hand as she passed. — 
" Have you forgiven me yet ? Oh ! you vixen, how you 
scolded me the other day ! " Constantia, too much raor- 
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tified and agitated to speak, and repel the charge, replied 
by a look of indignation ; and, snatching her hand away, 
she bowed to Sir Edward, and hastened out of sight. 
," You see," cried Overton, " that she resents still ! and 
how like a fury she boked ! You must be convinced that 
I told you the trutli. Now, could you believe. Sir Ed- 
ward, that pretty Con could have looked in that manner ? " 
— ^^ Certainly not ; and appearances are indeed deceit- 
ful." S|ill, Sir Edward wished Constantia had given him 
an opportunity of bidding her farewell ; however, he left 
bis good wishes and respects for her with their mutual 
friend, and set off that evening to join his mother at Has- 
tings. " But are you sure, Edward," said Lady Vande- 
leur, when he had related to her all that had passed, 
" that this Overton is a man to be depended upon ? "— 
^^ Oh, yes ! and he could have no motive for calumniating 
her, but the contrary, as it would have been a relief to 
his mind and pocket to get his old friend's daughter well ' 
married." — " But, does she appear to her other friends 
neglectful of her religious duties, as if she had really no 
religion at all ? " — " So far from it, that she has always 
been punctual in the outward performance of them; 
therefore, no one but Overton, the confidential friend and 
intimate of the family, could suspect or know her real 
opmions ; thus she adds, I fear, hypocrisy to scepticism. 
Overton also accuses her of being violent in her temper ; 
and I was unexpectedly enabled to see the truth of this 
accusation, in a measure, confirmed. Therefore, indeed, 
dear noother, all I have to do is to forget her, and resume 
my intention of accompanying you and my sisters to the 
continent." Accordingly they set off very soon on a 
foreign tour. 

Constantia, after she left Overton and Sir Edward 
so hastily and suddenly, returned home in no enviable 
state of mind ; because she felt sure that her manner had 
been such as to convince the latter that she was the vio- 
lent creature which Overton had represented her to be ; 
and though she had calmly resigned all idea of being be- 
loved by Sir Edward Vandeleur, she was not entirely in- 
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age of womanhood, but not before tbe wise and pious 
precepts which she gave her bad taken deep root, and 
had therefore counteracted the otherwise pernicious ef- 
fects of a showy and elaborate education. Constantia's 
talents were considerable ; and as her application was 
e(|ual to them, she was at an early age, distinguished 
in her native place for her learning and accomfdisb- 
ments. 

Among the most intimatenassociates of her father, was 
a gentleman of the name of Overton ; a man of sonnie 
talent, and some acquirement ; but, as his pretensions to 
eminence were not as universally allowed as he thought that 
they ought to have been, he was extremely tenacious of 
his own consequence, excessively envious of the slightest 
successes of others, while any dissent from his dogmas 
was an offence which his mean soul was incapable of 
forgiving. 

It was only too natural that Constantia, as she was the 
petted, though not spoiled child of a fond father, and the 
little sun of the circle in which she moved, was, perhaps, 
only too forward in giving her opinion on literature, and 
on some other subjects, which are not usually discussed 
by women at all, and still less by girls at her time of life ; 
and she had sometimes ventured to disagree in opinion 
with Oracle Overton — the nickname by which this man 
was known. But he commonly took refuge in sarcastic 
observations on the ignorance and presumption of women 
in general, and of blue-stocking girls in particular, while 
on his face a grin of conscious superiority contended with 
the frown of pedantic indignation. 

Hitherto this collision of wits had taken place in Con- 
stantia'3 domestic circle only ; but, one day, Overton 
and the former met at the house of a nobleman in the 
neighborhood, and in company with many persons ofcon^ 
siderable talent. While they were at table, the master of 
the house said that it was his birth-day ; and some one 
immediately proposed that all the guests, who could write 
verses, should produce one couplet at least, in honor of 
the day. 
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But as Overton and Constantia were the only persons 
present who were known to be so gifted, they alone were 
assailed with earnest entreaties to employ their talents on 
the occasion. The latter, however, was prevented by 
timidity from compliance ; and she persevered in her re- 
fusal, though Overton loudly conjured her to indulge the 
company with a display of her wonderful genius; ac- 
companying his words with a sarcastic smile, which she 
well understood. Overton's muse, therefore, since Con- 
stantia would not let hers enter into the competition, 
walked over the course ; having been highly applauded 
for a mediocre stanza of eight doggrel lines. But, as 
Constantia's timidity vanished when she found herself 
alone with the ladies in the drawing room, who were 
most of them friends of hers, she at length produced 
some verses, which not only delighted her affectionate 
companions, but, when shown to die gentlemen, drew 
from them more and warmer encomiums than had been 
bestowed on the frothy tribute of her competitor ; while 
the writhing and mortified Overton forced himself to say 
they were very well, very well .indeed, for a scribbling 
Miss of sixteen ; insinuating at the same time that the pre- 
tended extempore was one written by her father at home, 
and gotten by heart by herself. But the giver of the 
feast declared that he had forgotten it was his birth-day, 
till he sat down to table ; therefore, as every one said, 
although the verses were written by a girl of sixteen only, 
they would have done honor to a riper age, Overton 
gained nothing, but added morufication from his mean at- 
tempt to blight Constantia's well earned laurels, especial- 
ly as his ungenerous conduct drew on him severe ani- 
madversions from some of the other guests. His fair 
rival also unwittingly deepened his resentment against 
herself, by venturing, in a playful manner, being em- 
boldened by success, to dispute some of his paradoxes ; 
— and once she did it so successfully, that she got the 
laugh against Overton, in a manner so offensive to b's 
self love, that he suddenly left the company, vowing re- 
venge in his hearty against the being who had thus shone 
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phrase is, it was not unlikely that she bad a secret liking 
to him ; and as to her scribbling verses, and pretending 
to be literary, be would take care that she should not 
write when she was his wife ; and he really thought he 
had better propose to her at once, especially as it was a 
duty in him to i^ke her a lady himself, since he had 
prevented another man^s doing so. There was perhaps 
another inducement to marry Constantia. It would give 
him an opportunity of tormenting her now and then, and 
making her smart for former impertinences. Perhaps 
this motive was nearly as strong as the rest. Be that as 
it may, Overton bad, at length, the presumption to make 
proposals of marriage to the young and lovely heiress, 
who, though ignorant of his base conduct to her, and the 
LIE OF FIRST RATE MALIGNITY with which hc had in- 
jured her fame, and blighted her prospects, had still a 
dislike to his manners and character, which it was im- 
possible for any thing to overcome. He was therefore 
refused, — and in a manner so decided, and, spite of her- 
self, so haughty, that Overton's heart renewed all its ma- 
lignity towards her ; and his manner became so rude and 
oSensive, that she was constrained to refuse him admit- 
tance, and go on a visit to a friend at some distance, in- 
tending not to return till the house which she had pur- 
chased in a village near to was ready for her. 

But she had not been absent many months when she re- 
ceived a letter one evening, to inform her that her dear- 
est friend at was supposed to be in the greatest 

danger, and she was requested to set off directly. To 
disobey this summons was impossible ; -and, as the mail 
passed the house where she was, and she was certain of 
getting on faster that way than any other, she resolved, 
accompanied by her servant, to go by the mail, if possible } 
and, happily, there were two places vacant. It was night 
when Constantia and her maid entered the coach, in 
which two gentlemen were already seated ; and, to the 
consternation of Constantia, she soon saw^ as theyipassed 
near a lamp, that her vis-a-vis was Overton ! He recog- 
nised her at the same moment ; and instantly began in 
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the French language, to express his joy at meeting her 
and to profess the faithfulness of his fervent affection. 
In vain did she try to force conversation with the other 
passenger, who seemed willing to talk, and who, though 
evidently not a gentleman, was much preferable, in her 
opinion, to the new Sir Richard. He would not allow 
her to attend to any conversation but his own ; and, as 
it was with difficulty that she could keep her hand from 
his rude grasp, she tried to change seats with her maid ; 
but Overton forcibly withheld her ; and she thought it 
was better to endure the evil patiently, than violently re- 
sist it. When the mail stopped, that the passengers might 
sup, Constantia hoped Overton would, at least, leave her 
for a time ; but, though the other passenger got out, he 
kept his seat, and was so persevering, and was so much 
more disagreeable when the restraint imposed on him by 
the presence of others was removed, that she was glad 
when the coach was again full, and the mail drove ofT. 

Overton, however, became so increasingly ojffensive to 
her, that at length, she .assured him, in language the 
most solemn and decided, that nothing should ever induce 
her to be his wife ; and that, were she pennyless, service 
would be more desirable to her than union with him. 

This roused his anger even to frenzy ; and, still speak- 
ing French, a language which he was sure the illiterate 
man in the corner could not understand, he told her that 
she refused him only because she loved Sir Edward 
Vandeleur ; " but," said he, " you have no chance of 
obtaining him. I have taken care to prevent that. I 
gave him such a 'character of you as frightened him away 

from you, and " " Base minded man !" cried 

Constantia ; " what did you, what could you say against 
my character ? " — " Oh ! 1 said nothing against your 
morals. I only told him you were an atheist, and a vixen, 
that is all 5 and, you know, you are the latter, tliough not 
the former ; but are more like a methodist than an athe- 
ist ! " -^" And you told him these horrible falsehoods I 
And if you had not, would he have . . . did he then ? . . . . 
but I know not what I say ; and 1 am miserable ! Cruel, 
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wicked man ! how could you thus dare to injure and 
misrepresent an unprotected orphan ! and the child of 
your friend ! and to calumniate me to him too ! to Sir 
Edward Vandeleur ! Oh it was cruel indeed ! " — ^^ What! 
then you wished to please him, did you ? answer me ! " 
he vociferated, seizing both her hands in his ; " Are you 
attached to Sir Edward Vandeleur?" But, before Con- 
stantia could answer no, and, while faintly screaming with 
apprehension and pain, she vainly tried to free herself 
from Overtones nervous grasp, a powerful hand rescued 
her from the rufSan gripe. Then, while the dawn shone 
brightly upon her face, Constantia and Overton at the 
same moment recognised, in her rescuer, Sir Edward 
Vandeleur himself! 

He was just returned from France ; and was on his 
way to the neighborhood of being now, as he be- 
lieved, able to see Constantia with entire indiflference, 
when, as one of his horses became ill, he resolved to take 
that place in the mail which the other passenger had quit- 
ted for the box ; and had thus the pleasure of hearing all 
suspicions, all imputations, against the character of Con- 
stantia cleared off, and removed, at once, and for ever ! 
Constantia's joy was little inferior to his own ; but it was 
soon lost in terror at the probable result of the angry 
emotions of Sir Edward and Overton. Her fear, how- 
ever, vanished, when the former assured the latter, that 
the man who could injure an innocent woman, by a lie of 
FIRST RATE MALiGNiTF, was beneath even the resentment 
of an honorable man. 

I shall only add, that Overton left the mail at the next 
stage, baffled, disgraced, and miserable ; that Constantia 
found her friend recovering ; and that the next time she 
travelled along that road, it was as the bride of Sir Ed- 
ward Vandeleur. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LIIES OF SECOND RATE MALIGNITY. 

I HAVE observed, in the foregoing chapter, that lies 
OF FIRST RATE MALIGNITY are not frcquent, because the 
arm of the law defends reputations ; — but, against lies of 
second rate malignity, the law holds out no protection ; 
nor is there a tribunal of sufficient power either to deter 
any one from uttering them, or to punish the utterer. 
The lies in question spring from the spirit of detraction ; 
a spirit more widely diffijsed in society than any other ; 
and it gives birth to satire, ridicule, mimicry, quizzing, and 
lies of second rate malignity, as certainly as a wet season 
brings snails. 

I shall now explain what I consider as lies of second 
RATE MALIGNITY ; — namely, tempting persons, by dint of 
flattery, to do what they are incapable of doing well, 
Stotn the mean, malicious wish of leading them to ex- 
pose themselves, in order that their tempter may enjoy a 
hearty laugh at their expense. Persuading a man to 
drink more than his head can bear, by assurances that 
the wine is not strong, atid that he has not drunk as much 
as he thinks he has, in order to make him intoxicated, 
and that his persuaders may enjoy the cruel delight of 
witnessing his drunken silliness, his vain-glorious boast- 
ings, and those physical contortions, or mental weakness- 
es, which intoxication is always sure to produce. Com- 
plimenting either man or woman on qualities which they 
do not possess, in hopes qf imposing on their credulity ; 
praising a lady's work, or dress, to her face ; and then, 
as soon as she is no longer present, not only abusing both 
her work and her dress, but laughing at her weakness, 
in believing the praise sincere. Lavishing encomiums 
on a man's abilities and learning in his presence ; and 
then, as soon as he is out of hearing, expressing contempt 
for his credulous belief in the sincerity of the praises 
bestowed;. and wonder that he should be so blind and 

10* 
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conceited as not to know that he was in learning only a 
sniatterer, and in understanding just not a fool. All 
these are lies of second rate malignity, which cannot be 
exceeded in base and petty treachery. 

The following story will, I trust, explain fully what, in 
the common intercourse of society, I consider as lies of 

SECOND RATE MALIGN ITF. 



THE OLD GENTLEMAN 

AND 

THE YOUNG ONE. 

Nothing shows the force of habit more than the te- 
naciousness with which those adhere to economical usages 
who, by their own industry and unexpected good fortune, 
are become rich in the decline of life. 

A gentleman, whom I shall call Dr Albany, had, 
early in life, taken his degree at Cambridge, as a doctor 
of physic, and had settled in London as a physician ; but 
had worn away the best part of his existence in vain ex- 
pectation of practice, when an old bachelor, a college 
friend, whom he had greatly served, died, and left him 
the whole of his large fortune. 

Dr Albany had indeed deserved this bequest ; for he 
had rendered his friend the greatest of all services. He 
had rescued him, by his friendly advice and enlightened 
arguments, from scepticism, apparently the most hope- 
less; and, both by precept and example, had allured 
him along the way that leads to salvation. 

But, as wealth came to Dr Albany too late in life for 
him to think of maiTying, and as he had no relations who 
needed all his fortune, he resolved to leave the greatest 
part of it to those friends who wanted it the most. 

Hitherto, he had scarcely ever left London ; as he had 
thought it right to wait at home to receive business, even 
though business never came; but now he was resolved 
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to renew the neglected acquaintances of his youth ; and, 
knowing that some of his early friends lived near Chel- 
tenham, Leamington, and Malvern, be resolved to visit 
those watering places, in hopes of meeting there some of 
these well-remembered faces. 

Most men, under his circumstances, would have order- 
ed a handsome carriage, and entered Cheltenham in 
style ; but, as I before observed, habits of economy ad- 
here so closely to persons thus situated, that Dr Albany 
could not prevail on himself to travel in a manner more 
in apparent accordance with the acquisition of such a 
fortune. He therefore went by a cheap day coach ; nor 
did he take a servant with him. But, though still deny- 
ing indulgences to himself, the first wish of his heart 
was to be generous to others ; and, surely, that economy 
which is unaccompanied by avarice may, even in the 
midst of wealth, be denominated a virtue. 

While dinner was serving up, when they stopped on 
the road, Albany walked up a hill near the inn, and was 
joined there by a passenger from another coach. During 
their walk he observed a very pretty house on a rising 
ground in the distance, and asked his companion, who 
lived there. The latter replied that it was the residence 
of a clergyman, of the name of Musgrave. " Mus- 
grave ! " he eagerly replied, " what Musgrave ? Is his 
name Augustus ? " — " Yes ;" — " Is he married ? " — 
" Yes ;" — " Has he a family ? " — " Oh yes ; a large one ; 
six daughters, and one son ; and he has found it a hard 
task to bring them up, as he wished to make them ac- 
complished. The son is now going to college." — " Are 
they an amiable family ? " — " Very ; the girls sing and 
play well, and draw well." — " And what is the son to 
be?" — ^*'A clergyman." — "Has he any chance of a 
living ? " — " Not that I know of; but he must be some- 
thing ; and a legacy which the father has just had, of a 
few hundred pounds, will enable him to pay college ex- 
penses, till his son gets ordained, and can take curacies." 
— " Is Musgrave," said Albany after a pause, " a likely 
man to give a cordial welcome to an old friend, whom 
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he has not seen for many years ? " — " Oh yes ; he is very 
hospitable ; and there he is, now going into his own gate." . 
— " Then I will not go on," said Albany, hastening to 
the stables. " There, coachman," cried he, "take your 
, money ; and give me my little portmanteau." 

Augustus Musgrave had been a favorite college friend 
of Dr Albany and he had many associations with his 
name and image, which were dear to his heart. 

The objects of them were gone for ever ; but, thus 
recalled, they came over his mind like strains of long 
forgotten music, which he had loved and carolled in 
youth ; throwing so strong a feeling of tenderness over 
the recollection of Musgrave, that he felt an irresistible 
desire to see him again, and greet his wife and children 
in the language of glowing good will. 

But, when he was introduced into his friend's presence, 
he had the mortification of finding that he was not re- 
cognised; and was obliged to tell his name. 

The name, however, seemed to electrify Musgrave 
with affectionate gfadness. He shook his old friend 
heartily by the hand, presented him to his wife and 
daughters, and for some minutes moved and spoke with 
tlie brightness and alacrity of early youth. 

But the animation was momentary. The cares of a 
family, and the difficulty of keeping up the appearance 
of a gentleman with an income not sufficient for his 
means, had preyed on Musgrave's spirits ; especially as he 
knew himself to be involved in debt. He had also other 
cares. The weakness of his nature, which he dignified 
by the name of tenderness of heart, had made him allow 
his wife and children to tyrannize over him ; and his son, 
who was a universal quizzer, did not permit even his 
father to escape from his impertinent ridicule. Bufthen 
Musgrave was assured, by his own family, that his son 
Marmaduke was a wit ; and that, when he was once in 
orders, his talents would introduce him into the first cir- 
cles, and lead to ultimate promotion in his profession. 

I have before said that Dr Albany did not travel like 
a gentleman ; nor were his every-day clothes at all indi- 
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cadve of a well filled purse. Therefore, though he was 
a physiciauy and a man of pleasing mannets, Musgrave's 
fine lady wife, and her tonnish daughters, could have 
readily excused him, if he had not persuaded their un- 
expected guest to stay a week with them p and, with a 
frowning brow, they saw the portmanteau, which the 
strange person had brought himself, carried into the best 
chamber. 

But oh ! the astonishment and the comical grimaces 
with which Marmaduke Musgrave on his coming in from 
fishing, beheld the new guest ! Welcome smiled on one 
side of his face, but scorn sneered on the other ; and 
when Albany retired to dress, he declared that the only 
thing which consoled him for finding such a person forced 
on them, was the consciousness that he could extract 
great fun out of tlie old quiz, and serve him up for tlie 
entertainment of himself and friends. 

To this amiable exhibition the mother and daughters 
looked forward with great satisfaction ; while hia father, 
having vainly talked of the dues of hospitality, gave in, 
knowing that it was in vain to contend ; comforting him- 
self with the hope that, while Marmaduke was quizzing 
his guest he must necessarily leave him alone. 

In the meanwhile, how different were the cogitations 
and the plans of the benevolent Albany ! He had a long 
tete-a-tete walk with Musgrave, which had convinced him 
that his old friend was not happy, owing, he suspected, 
to bis narrow income and expensive family. 

Then bis son was going to college ; a dangerous and 
ruinous, place ; and, while the good old man was dressing 
for dinner, he had laid plans of action which made him 
feel more deeply thankful than ever for the wealth so un- 
expectedly bestowed on him. Of this wealth he had as 
yet said nothing to Musgrave. He was not purse-proud ; 
and when he heard his friend complain of his poverty, 
he shrunk from saying how rich he himself was. He 
had therefore simply said that he was enabled to retire 
firom business; and when Musgrave saw his friend's in- 
dependent, economical habits, as evinced by his mode of 
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travelling, be concluded that he had only gained a small 
independence, sufficient for his slender wants. 

To lliose to whom amusement is every thing, and who 
can enjoy fun even when it is procured by the sacrifice 
of every benevolent feeling, that evening at the rectory, 
when the family party was increased by the arrivakof 
some of the neighbors, would hive been an exquisite 
treat; for Marmaduke played off the unsuspicious old 
man to admiration ; mimicked him even to his face, uo- 
perceived by him ; and having found out that Albany had 
not only a passion for music, but unfortunately fancied he 
could sing himself, he urged his guest, by his flatteries, 
lies of SECOND RATE MALIGNITY, to siug soug after song, 
in order to make him expose himself for the entertain- 
ment of the company, and give him an opportunity, of 
perfecting his mimickry. 

Blind, infatuated, contemptible boy ! short-sighted tri- 
fler on the path of the world ! Marmaduke Musgrave 
saw not that the very persons who seemed to idolize bis 
pernicious talent must, unless they were lost to all sense 
of moral feeling, despise and distrust the youth who could 
play on the weakness of an unoffending, artless old man, 
and violate the rights of hospitality to his father's friend. 

But Marmaduke had no heart, and but little mind ; for 
mimickry is the lowest of the talents ; and to be even a 
successful quizzer requires no talent at all. But bis 
father had once a heart, though cares and pecuniary em- 
barrassments had choked it up, and substituted selfish- 
ness for sensibility ; the sight of his early companion had 
called some of the latter quality into action ; and he se- 
riously expostulated with his son on his daring to turn so 
respectable a man into ridicule. But Marmaduke an- 
swered him by insolent disregard ; and when he also 
said, if your friend be so silly as to sing, that is, do what 
he cannot do, am I not justified in laughing at him ? Mus- 
grave assented to the proposition. He might, however, 
have replied, " but you are not justified in lying, in order 
to urge him on, nor in saying to him, " you can sing," 
when you know he cannot. If he be weak, it is not ne- 
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cessary that you should be treacherous,^^ But Musgrave 
always came off halting from a combat with his undutiful 
son ; he therefore sighed, ceased, and turned away. On 
one point Marmaduke was right ; when vanity prompts 
lis to do what we cannot do well, while conceit leads us 
to fancy that our efibrts are successful, we are perhaps 
fit objects for ridicule. A consideration which holds up 
to us this important lesson ; namely, that our oven weak- 
ness alone can, for any length of timt^ make us victims 
of the satire and malignity of others. When Albany's 
visit to Musgrave was drawing near to its conclusion, be 
was very desirous of being asked to prolong it, as he had 
become attached to his friend's children, from living with 
them, and witnessing their varions accomplishments, and 
was completely the dupe of Marmaduke's treacherous 
compliments. He was therefore glad when he, as well 
as the Musgraves, was invited to dine at a house in the 
neighborhood, on the very day intended for his departure. 
This circumstance led them all, with one accord to say 
that he must remain at least a day longer, while Marma- 
duke exclaimed, " Go you shall not ! Our friends would 
be so disappointed, if they and their company did not 
hear you sing and act tliat sweet song about Chloe ! and 
all the pleasure of the evening would be destroyed to 
me, dear sir, if you were not there ! " 

This was more than enough to make Albany put off 
his departure; and he accompanied the Musgrave's to 
the dinner party. They dined at an early hour ; so early, 
that it was yet daylight, when, tea being over, the in- 
tended amusements of the afternoon began, of which 
the most prominent was to be the vocal powers, of the 
mistaken Albany, who, without much pressing, after sun- 
dry flatteries from Marmaduke, cleared his throat, and 
began to sing and act the song of " Chloe." At first, he 
was hoarse, and stopped to apologize for want of voice ; 
" Nonsense ! " cried Marmaduke, " you were never in 
belter voice in your life ! Pray go on ; you are only 
nervous ! " while the side of his face not next to Albany 
was distorted \vith laughter and ridicule, Albany, believ- 
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ing him, continued his song ; and Marmaduke, sitting 
a little behind him, took off the distorted expression of 
his countenance, and mimicked his odd action. But, at 
diis moment, the broadest splendor of the setting sun 
threw its beams into a large pier glass opposite, with such 
brightness, that Albany's eyes were suddenly attracted to 
it, and thence to his treacherous neighbor, whom he de- 
tected in the act of mimicking him in mouth, attitude, 
and expression — %Au]e behind him he saw some of the 
company laughing with a degree of violence which was 
all but audible ! 

Albany paused, in speechless consternation — and when 
Marmaduke asked why " he did not go on, as every one 
was delighted," the susceptible old man hid his face hi bis 
hands, shocked, moitificd, and miserable, but taught and 
enlightened. Marmaduke however, nothing doubtingi 
presumed to clap him on the back, again urging him to 
proceed ; but the indignant Albany, turning suddenly 
round, and throwing off his arm with angry vehemence, 
exclaimed, in the touching tone of wounded feeling, 
" Oh ! thou serpent, that I would have cherished in my 
bosom, was it for thee to sting me thus ? But I was an 
old fool ; and the lesson, though a painful one, will, I trust 
be salutary." — " What is all this ? what do you mean ? " 
faltered out Marmaduke ; but the rest of the party had 
not courage enough to speak ; and many of them re- 
joiced in the detection of baseness which, though it 
amused their depraved taste, was very offensive to their 
moral sense. " What docs it mean ? " cried Albanv, 
" I appeal lo all present, whether they do not understand 
my meaning, and whether my resentment be not just ! " 
— " 1 hope, my dear friend, that you acquit mc," said 
the distressed father. — " Of all," he replied, " except of 
the fault of not having taught your son better morals and 
manners. Young man ! " h ? continued, " the next time 
you exhibit any one as your butt, take care that you do 
not sit opposite a pier pilas?. And now, sir," addressing 
himself to the master of the house, " let me request to 
have a postchaise sent for to the nearest town directly." 
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— " Surely, you will not leave us, and in anger," cried 
all the Musgraves, Marinaduke excepted. "1 hope I do 
not go in anger, but I cannot stay," cried he, " because 
1 have lost my confidence in you." The gentleman of 
the house, who thought Albany right in going, and wished 
to make him all the amends he could, for having allowed 
Marmaduke to turn him into ridicule, interrupted him, to 
say that his own carriage waited his orders, and would 
convey him whithersoever he wished. " I thank you, 
sir, and accept your offer," he replied, "since d)e sooner 
I quit this company, in which I have so lamentably ex- 
posed myself, the better it will be for you, and for us all." 
Having said this, he took the agitated Musgrave by the 
hand, bowed to his wife and daughters, who hid their 
confusion under distant and haughty airs ; then, stepping 
opposite to Marmaduke, who felt it difficult to meet the 
expression of that eye, on which just anger and a sense 
of injury had bestowed a power hitherto unknown to it, 
he addressed him thus ; " Before we part, I must tell 
you, young man, that I intended, urged, I humbly trust, 
by virtuous considerations, to expend on your mainte- 
nance at college a part of that large income which I 
cannot spend on myself. I had also given orders to my 
agent to purchase for me the advowson of a living now 
on sale, intending to give it to you ; here is the letter, to 
prove that I speak the truth ; but I need not tell you that 
I cannot make the fortune, which was left me by a pious 
fi'iend, assist a youth to take on himself the sacred pro- 
fession of a christian minister, who can utter falsehoods, 
in order to betray a fellow creature into folly, utterly re- 
gardless of that chrisdan precept, " Do unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto you." He then took 
leave of the rest of the company, and drove off, leaving 
the Musgraves chagrined and ashamed, and bitterly mor- 
tified at the loss of the intended patronage to Marmaduke, 
especially when a gentleman present exclaimed, " No 
doubt, this is the Dr Albany, to whom Clewes of Trinity 
left his large fortune ! " 

Albany, taught by his misadventure in this worldly and 
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treacherous family, went, soon after, to the abode of ano- 
ther of his college friends, residing near Cheltenham. 
He expected to find this gentleman and family in un- 
clouded prosperity ; but they were laboring under unex- 
pected adversity, brought on them by the villany of others; 
he found them however bowed in lowly resignation before 
the inscrutable decree. On the pious son of these re- 
duced, but contented parents, he, in due time, bestowed 
th& living intended for the treacherous Marmadbke. 
Under their roof he experienced gratitude which he felt 
to be sincere, and affection in which he dared to confide ; 
and, ultimately, he look up his abode with them, in a 
residence suited to their early prospects and his riches ; 
for even the artless and unsuspecting can, without danger, 
associate and sojourn with those whose thoughts and ac- 
tions are under the guidance of religious principle, and 
who live in this world as if they every hour expected U> 
be summoned away to the judgment of a world to come. 



CHAPTER X. 

LIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 

In a former chapter I commented on those lies which 
are, at best, of a mixed nature, and are made up of 
worldly motives, of which fear and selfishness compose 
the principal part, although the utterer of them considers 
them as lies of benevolence. 

Lies of real benevolence are, like most other false- 
hoods, various in their species and degrees ; but, as they 
ai'e, however in fact objectionable, the most amiable and 
respectable of all lies, and seem so like virtue that they 
may easily be taken for her children ; and as the illus- 
trations of them, which I have been enabled to give, are 
so much more connected with our tenderest and most 
solemn feelings, than those afforded by other lies ; I 
thought it right that, like the principal figures in a pro- 
cession, they should bring up the rear. 
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The lies which relations and friends generally think 
h their duty to tell an unconsciously dying person, are 
prompted by real benevolence, as are those which medi- 
cal men deem themselves justified in uttering to a dying 
patient ; though, if the person dying, or the surrounding 
friends, be strictly religious characters, they must be, on 
principle, desirous that the whole truth should be told.* 

* Richard Pearson, the distinguished author of the life of William 
Hey of Leeds, says, in that interesting book, p. 261, " Mr Hey's 
sacred respect for truth, and his regard for the welfare of his fellow 
creatures, never permitted him intentionally to deceive his patients 
by flattering representations of their state of health, by assurances of 
the existence of no danger, when he conceived their situation to be 
hopeless, or even greatly hazardous. " The duty of a medical at- 
tendant," continues he, " in such delicate situations, has been a sub- 
ject of considerable embarrassment to men of integrity and con- 
science, who view the uttering of a falsehood as a crime, and the 
practice of deceit as l-epugnant to the spirit of Christianity. That a 
sacrifice of truth may sometimes contribute to the comfort of a pa- 
tient, and be medically beneficial, is not denied ; but that a wilful and 
deliberate falsehood can, in any case, be justifiable before God, is a 
maxim not to be lightly admitted. The question may be stated thus ; 
Is it justifiable for a man deliberately to violate a moral precept of 
the law of Gt)d,/rom a motive of prudence and humanity ? If this 
be affirmed, it must be admitted that it would be no less justifiable to 
infringe the laws of his country from similar motives ; and, conse- 
quently, it would be an act of injustice to punish him for such a trans- 
gression. But, will it be contended, that the divine, or even the hu- 
man legislator, must be subjected to the control of this sort of casu- 
istry ? If falsehood, under these circumstances, be no crime, then, 
as no detriment can result from uttering it, very little merit can be 
atttached to so light a sacrifice ; whereas, if it were presumed that 
some guilt were incurred, and that the physician voluntarily exposed 
himself to the danger of future suffering, for the sake of procuring 
temporary benefit to his patient, he would have a high claim upon 
the gratitude of those who derived the advantage. . But, is it quite 
clear that pure benevolence commonly suggests the deviation from 
truth, and that neither the low consideration of conciliating favor, nor 
the view of escaping censure, and promoting his own interest, have 
any share in prompting him to adopt the measure he defends ? To 
assist in this inquiry, let a man ask himself whether he carries this 
caution and shows this kindness, indiscriminately on all occasions ; 
being as fearful of giving pain, by exciting apprehension in the mind 
of the poor, as of the rich ; of the meanest, as of the most elevated 
rank. Suppose it can be shown that these humane falsehoods are 
distributed promiscuously, it may be inquired further, whether, if such 
a proceeding were a manifest breach of a municipal law, exposing 
the delinquent to suffer a very inconvenient and serious punishment, 
a medical adviser would feel himself obliged to expose his person or 
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M ethinks I hear some of my readers exclaim, can any 
one suppose it a duty to run the risk of killing friends or 
relations, by telling the whole truth ; that is, informing 
them that they are dying ! But, if the patient be not 
really dying, or in danger, no risk is incurred ; and if 
they be near death which is it of most importance to 
consider, — their momentary quiet here, or their interests 
hereafter ? Besides, many of those persons who would 
think that, for spiritual reasons merely, a disclosure of the 
truth was improper, and who declare that, on such occa- 
sions^ falsehood is virtue^ and concealment, humanity, 
would hold a different language, and act differently, were 
the unconsciously dying person one who w^as known not 
to have made a mil, and who had considerable property 
to dispose of. Then, consideration for their 'own tem- 
poral interests, or for those of others, would probably 
make them advise or adopt a contrary proceeding. Yet, 
who that seriously reflects can, for a moment, put worldly 
nterests in any comparison with those of a spiritual na- 
ture ? But perhaps, an undue preference of worldly 
over spiritual interests might not b'e the leading motive to 
tell truth in the one case, and withhold it in the other. 
The persons in question would probably be influenced 
by the conviction satisfactory to them, but awful and er- 

his estate to penal consequences, whenever the circumstances of his 
patient should seem to require the intervention of a falsehood. It may 
be presumed without any breach of charity, that a demur would fre- 
quently, perhaps generally, be interposed on the occasion of such a 
requisition. But, surely, the laws of the Moral Governor of the 
universe are not to be esteemed less sacred, and a transgression of 
them less important in its consequences, than the violation of a 
civil statute ; nor ought the fear of God to be less powerful in deter- 
ring men from the committing of a crime, than the fear of a magis- 
trate. Those who contend for the necessity of violating truth, iliat 
they may benefit their patients, place themselves between two con- 
flicting rules of morality ; their obligation to obey the command of 
Grod, and their presumed duty to their neighbor ; or in other words, 
they are supposed to be brought by the Divine Providence into this 
distressing alternative of necessarily sinning against God or their fel- 
low creatures. When a moral and a positive duty stand opposed to 
each other, the Holy Scriptures have determined that obedience to 
the former is to be preserved, before compliance with the latter." 
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roneous in my apprehension, that a death bed repentance, 
and death bed supplication, must be wholly unavailing 
for the soul of the departing ; that, as the sufferer's work 
for himself is wholly done, and his fate fixed for time, 
and for eternity, it were needless cruelty to let him know 
his end was approaching ; but that, as his work for others 
is not done, if he has not made a testamentary disposal 
of his property, it is a duty to urge him to make a will, 
even at all risk to himself. 

My owr? opinion, which I give with great humility, is, 
that the truth is never to be violated or withheld, in order 
to deceive ; but I know myself to be in such a painful 
minority on this subject, that I almost doubt the correct- 
ness -"of my own judgment. 

I am inclined to think that lies of Benevolence are 
more frequently passive, than active,-^are more frequent- 
ly instanced in withholding and concealing the truth, than 
in direct spontaneous lying. There is one instance of 
withholding and concealing the truth from motives of mis- 
taken benevolence, which is so common, and so pernicious, 
that I feel it particularly necessary to hold up to severe 
reprehension. It is withholding or speaking only half 
the truth in giving the character of a servant. 

Many persons, from reluctance to injure the interests 
even of very unworthy servants, never give tiie whole 
character unless it be required of tliem, and then, rather 
than tell a positive lie, they disclose the whole truth. But 
are they not lying, that is, are they not meaning to de- 
ceive^ when they withhold the truth i 

When I speak to ladies and gentlemen respecting the 
character of a servant, I of course conclude that I am 
speaking to honorable persons. I therefore expect that 
they should give me a correct character of the domestic 
in question ; and should I omit to ask whether he, or she, 
be honest, or sober, I require that information on those 
points should be given me unreservedly. They must 
leave me to judge whether I will run the risk of hiring a 
drunkard, a thief, or a servant otherwise ijl disposed ; 
but they would be dishonorable if they betrayed me into 
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receiving into my family, to the risk of my domestic 
peace, or my property, those who are addicted to dishon- 
est practices, or otherwise of immoral habits. Besides, 
what an erroneous and bounded benevolence tUs conduct 
exhibits ! If it be benevolence towards the servant whom 
I hire, it is malevolent towards me, and unjust also. True 
christian kindness is just and impartial in its dealings, and 
never serves even a friend at the expense of a third per- 
son. But, the masters and mistresses, who thus do what 
they call a benevolent action at the sacrifice of truth and 
integrity, often, no doubt, find their sin visited on their 
^wn heads ; for they are not likely to have trustworthy 
servants. If servants know that, owing to the sinful kind- 
ness and lax morality of their employers, their faults will 
not receive their proper punishment — that of disclosure, — 
when they are turned away, one of the most powerful mo- 
tives to behave well is removed ; for tliose are not likely 
to abstain from sin, who are sure that they shall sin with 
impunity. Thus, then, the master or mistress who, in 
mistaken kindness, conceals the fault of a single servant, 
leads the rest of the household into the temptation of 
sinning also ; and what is fancied to be benevolent to one, 
becomes, in its consequences, injurious to many. But, 
let us now see what it the probable effect on the servants 
so screened and befriended ? They are instantly ex- 
posed, by this withholding of the truth, to the peril of tempt- 
tation. Nothing, perhaps, can be more beneficial to cul- 
prits, of all descriptions, than to be allowed to take the 
immediate consequences of their offences, provided those 
consequences stop short of death, that most awful of 
punishments, because it cuts the offender off from all 
means of amendment ; therefore it were better for the 
interests of servants, in every point of view, to let them 
abide by the certainty of not getting a new place, because 
they cannot have a character from their last; by this 
means the humane wish to punish, in order to save^ 
would be gratified, and consequently, if the truth was 
always told on occasions of this nature, the feelings of 
REAL BENEVOLENCE would, in the end, be gratified. 
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But, if good characters are given to servants, or incom- 
plete characters, that is, if their good qualities are men- 
tioned, and their bad withheld, the consequences to the 
beings so mistakenly befriended may be of the most fatal 
nature ; for, if ignorant of their besetting sin, the heads 
of the family cannot guard against it, but, unconsciously, 
may every hour put temptations in their way ; while, on 
the contrary, had they been made acquainted with that 
besetting sin, they would have taken care never to have 
risked its being called into action. 

But who, it may be asked, would hire servants, know- 
ing that they had any " besetting sins ?" 

I trust that there are many who would do this from the 
pious and benevolent motive of saving them from further 
destruction, especially if penitence had been satisfacto- 
rily manifested. 

I will now endeavor to illustrate some of my posi- 
tions by the following story. 



MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

Ann Belson had lived in a respectable merchant's 
family, of the name of Melbourne, for many years, and 
had acquitted herself to the satisfaction of her employeriS 
in successive capacities of nurse, house-maid, and lady's 
maid. But it was at length discovered that she had long 
been addicted to petty pilfering ; and, being emboldened 
by past impunity, she purloined some valuable lace, and 
was detected ; but her kind master and mistress could not 
prevail on themselves to give up the tender nurse of their 
children to the just rigor of the law, and as their children 
themselves could not bear to have " poor Ann sent to 
gaol," they resolved to punish her in no other manner, 
than by turning her away vnthout a character^ as the com- 
mon phrase is. But without a character she could not 
procure another service, and might be thus consigned to 
misery and ruin. This idea was insupportable! However 
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she might deserve punishment ihey shrunk from inflict- 
ing it ! and they resolved to keep Ann Belson themselves, 
as they could not recommend her conscientiously to any 
one else. This was a truly benevolent action ; because, 
if she continued to sin, they alone were exposed to suf- 
fer from her fault. But they vnrtuously resolved to put 
no further temptation in her way, and to guard her against 
herself, by unremitting vigilance. 

During ,the four succeeding years, Ann Belson's 
honesty was so entirely without a stain, that her benevp- 
lent friends were convinced that her penitence was sin- 
cere, and congratulated themselves that they had treated 
her with such lenity. 

At this period the pressure of the times, and losses in 
trade, produced a change in the circumstances of the 
Melbournes ; and retrenchment became necessary. They 
therefore, felt it right to discharge some of their siervants, 
and particularly the lady's maid. 

The grateful Ann would not hear of this dismissal. 
She insisted on remaining on any terms, and in any situ- 
ation ; nay, she declared her willingness to live with her 
indulgent friends for nothing ; but, as they were too gene- 
rous to accept her services at so great a disadvantage to 
herself, especially as she had poor relations to maintain, 
they resolved to procure her a situation ; and having 
heard of a very advantageous one, for which she was 
admirably calculated, tliey insisted on her trying to pro- 
cure it. 

" But what shall we do, my dear," said the wife to her 
husband, " concerning Ann's character ? Must we tell 
the whole truth ? As she has been uniformly honest 
during the last four years, should we not be justified in 
concealing her fault ? " " Yes ; I think, at least I hope 
so," replied he. " Still, as she was dishonest more years 
than she has now been honest, I really .... I .... it is 
a very puzzling question, Charlotte ; and I am but a weak 
casuist." A strong christian might not have felt the point 
so difficult. But the Melbournes had not studied serious 
things deeply ; and the result of the consultation was, 
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that Ann Belson's past faults should be concealed, if 
possible. 

And possible it was. Lady Baryton, the young and 
noble bride who wished to hire her, was a thoughtless, 
careless, woman of fashion ; and as she learned that Ann 
could make dresses, and dress hair to admiration, she 
made few other inquiries ; and Ann was installed in her 
new place. 

It was, alas ! the most improper of places, even for a 
a sincere penitent, like Ann Belson ; for it was a place 
of the most dangerous trust. Jewels, laces, ornaments of 
all kinds, were not only continually exposed to her eyes, 
but placed under her especial care. Not those alone. 
When her lady returned, home from a run of good luck 
at loo, a reticule, containing bank-notes and sovereigns, 
was emptied into an unlocked drawer ; and Ann was told 
how fortunate her lady had been. The first time that 
this heedless woman acted thus, the poor Ann begged 
she would lock up her money. " Not I ; it is too much 
trouble ; and why should I ? " — " Because, my lady, it ia 
not right to leave money about ; it may be stolen." — 
" Nonsense ! who should steat it ? I know you must be 
honest ; the Melboumes gave you such a high character." 
Here Ann turned away in agony and confusion. " But, 
my lady, the odier servants," she resumed in a faint voice. 
" Pray, what business have the other servants at my 
drawers ? — However, do you lock up the drawer, and 
keep the key." — " No ; keep it yourself^ my lady."— 
" What, I go about with keys, like a house-keeper ? Take 
it I say ! " Then flinging the key down, she went sing- 
ing out of the room, little thinking to what peril, temporal 
and spiritual, she was exposing a hapless fellow-qreature. 

For some minutes after this new danger had opened 
upon her, Ann sat leaning on her hands, absorbed in pain- 
ful meditation, and communing seriously with her own 
heart ; nay, she even prayed for a few moments to be 
be delivered from evil ; but the next minute she was 
ashamed of her own self-distrust, and tried to resuoie her 
business with her usual alacrity. 
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A few evenings aft^wards, her lady brought her reti- 
cule home, and gave it to Ann, filled as before. " I con- 
clude, my lady, you know how much money is in this 
purse." — "1 did know; but I have forgotten." — "Then 
let me tell it." — " No, no ; nonsense ! " she replied as she 
left the room ; " lock it up, and then it will be safe, you 
know, as I can trust you." Ann sighed deeply, but re- 
peated within herself, " Yes, yes ; I am certainly now to be 
trusted ;" but, as she said this, she saw two sovereigns on 
the carpet, which she had dropped out of the reticule in 
emptying it, and had locked the drawer without per- 
ceiving. Ann felt fluttered when she discovered them ; 
but, taking them up, resolutely felt for the key to add 
them to the others ; — but the image of her recently wi- 
dowed sister, and her large destitute family, tose before 
her, and she thought she would no( return them, but ask 
her lady to give them to the poor widow. But then, her 
lady had already been very bountiful to her, and she 
would not ask her; however, she would consider the 
m^atter, and it seemed as if it was intended she should 
have the sovereigns ; for they were separated from the 
rest, as if for her. Alas! it would have been safer for 
her to believe that they were left there as a snare to try her 
penitence, and her faith ; but she took a different view of 
it; she picked up the gold, then laid it down; and long 
and severe was the conflict in her heart between good 
and evil. 

We weep over the woes of romance ; we shed well- 
motived tears over the sorrows of real life, but, where is 
the fiction, however highly wrought, and where the sor- 
rows, however acute, that can deserve our pity and our 
sympathy so strongly, as the agony and conflicts of a pe- 
nitent, yet tempted soul ! Of a soul that has turned to 
virtue, but is as forcibly pulled back again to vice, — that 
knows its own danger, without power to hurry from it ; 
till, fascinated by the glittering bait, as the bird by the 
rattlesnake, it yields to its fatal allurements, regardless of 
consequences! It was not without many a heartach, 
many a struggle, that Ann Belson gave way to the temp- 
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tatibn, and put the gold in her pocket ; and when she had 
done so, she was told her sister was ill, and had sent to 
beg she would come to her, late as it was. Accordingly, 
when her lady was in bed, she obtained leave to go to 
her, and while she relieved her sister's wants with the 
two purloined sovereigns, the poor tiling almost fancied 
that she had done a good action ! Oh ! never is sin so 
dangerous as when it has allured us in the shape of a deed 
of benevolence. It had so allured the Melbournes when 
they concealed Ann's faults from Lady Baryton ; and its 
bitter fruits were only too fast preparing. 

" Ce n^est que le premier pas qui coute ;" says the 
proverb, or " the first step is the only difficult one." The 
next time her lady brought her winnings to her, Ann pur- 
sued a new plan ; she insisted on telling the money over ; 
but took care to make it less than it was, by two or three 
pounds. Not long after, she told Lady Baryton that she 
must have a new lock put on the drawer that held the 
nfioney, as she had certainly dropped the key somewhere ; 
and that, before she missed it, some one, she was sure, 
had been trying at the lock ; for it was evidently ham- 
pered the last time she unlocked it. " Well, then, get a 
new lock," replied her careless mistress; "however, let 
the drawer be forced no'W ; and then we had better tell 
over the money." The drawer was forced ; they told 
the money j and even Lady Baryton was conscious that 
some of it was missing. But, the missing key^ and ham- 
pered lock, exonerated Ann from suspicion ; especially / 
as Ann owned that she had discovered the loss before j 
and declared that, had not her lady insisted on telling 
over the money, she had intended to replace it gradually ; 
because she felt herself responsible ; while Lady Baryton, 
satisfied and deceived, recommended her to be on the 
watch for the thief, and soon forgot the whole circum- 
stance. 

Lady Baryton thought herself, and perhaps she was, a 
woman of feeling. She never read the Old-Bailey con- 
victions without mourning over the prisoners condemned 
to death ; and never read an account, of an execution 
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without shuddering. Still, from want of reflection, and a 
high-principled sense of what we owe to others, especially 
to those who are the members of our bwn household, she 
never for one moment troubled herself to remember that 
she was daily throwing temptations in the way of a ser- 
vant to commit the very faults which led those convicts, 
whom she pitied, to the fate which she deplored. Alas ! 
what have those persons to answer for, in every situation 
of life, who consider their dependents and servants mere- 
ly as such, without remembering that they are, like 
themselves, heirs of the invisible world to come ; and 
that, if they take no pains to enlighten their minds, in or- 
der to save their immortal souls, they should, at least be 
careful never to endanger them. 

In a few weeks after the dialogue given above, Lady 
Baryton bought some strings of pearls at an India sale ; 
and having, on her way thence, shown them to her jewel- 
ler, that he might count them, and see if there were 
enough to make a pair of bracelets, she brought ihem 
home, because she could not not yet afford proper cksps 
to fasten them ; and these were committed to Ann's care. 
But, as Lord Baryton, the next week, gave his lady a 
pair of diamond clasps, she sent the pearls to be made up 
immediately. In the evening, however, the jeweller 
came to tell her that there were two strings less than when 
she brought them before. " Then they must have been 
stolen ! " she exclaimed ; " and now I remember that 
Belson told me she was sure there was a thief in the 
house." — " Are you sure," said Lord Baryton, "that 
Belson is not the thief herself?" — "Impossible! I had 
such a character of her ! and I have trusted her implicit- 
ly ! " — " It is not right to tempt even the most honest," 
replied Lord Baryton 5 " but we must have strict search 
made ; and all the servants must be examined." 

They were so ; but, as Ann Belson was not a hardened 
offender, she soon betrayed herself by her evident misery 
and terror; and was committed to prison on her own full 
confession ; but she could not help exclaiming, in the agony 
of her heart, " Oh, my lady ! remember that I conjured 
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you not to trust me ! " and Lady Baryton's heart re- 
proached her, at teast for some hours. There were other 
hearts also that experienced self-reproach, and of a far 
longer duration; for the Melbournes, when they heard what 
had happened, saw that the seeming benevolence of their 
concealment had been a real injury, and had ruined her 
whom they meant to save. They saw that had they 
told Lady Baryton the truth, that lady would either not 
have hired her, in spite of her skill, or she would have 
taken care not to put her in situations calculated to tempt 
her cupidity. But, neither Lady Baryton's regrets, nor 
self-reproach, nor the greater agonies of the Melbournes^ 
could alter or avert the course of justice ; and Ann 
Belson was condemned to death. She was, however, 
strongly recommended to mercy, both by the jury and 
the noble prosecutor; and her conduct in prison was so 
exemplary, so indicative of the deep contrition of a trem- 
bling, humble christian, that, at length, the intercession 
was not in vain ; and the Melbournes had the comfort of 
carrying to her what was to them, at least, joyful news ; 
namely, that her sentence was commuted for transporta- 
tion. 

Yet, even this mercy was a severe trial to the self- 
judged Melbournes ; since they had the miseiy of seeing 
the affectionate nurse of their children, the bemg endear- 
ed to them by many years of active services, torn from 
all the tender ties of existence, and exiled for life as a 
feton to a distant land ! exiled too, for a crime which, had 
they performed their social duty, she might never have 
committed. But the pain of mind which they endured 
on this lamentable occasion was not thrown away on 
them ; as it awakened them to serious reflection ; they 
learned to remember, and to teach their children to re- 
member, the holy command, " that we are not to do 
evil, that good may come ;" and that no deviation from 
truth.and ingenuousness can be justified, even if it claims 
for itself the plausible title of the active or passive lie of 

BENEVOLENCE. 

There is another species of withholding the truth, 

12 
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which springs from so amiable a source, and is so often 
practised even by pious christians, that, while I venture to 
say it is at variance with reliance on the wisdom and 
mercy of the Creator, I do so with reluctant awe. I 
mean a concealment of the whole extent of a calamity 
from the person afflicted, lest the blow should fall too 
heavily upon them. 

I would ask, whether such conduct be not inconsisteDt 
with the belief that trials are mercies in disguise ? that the 
Almighty " loveth those whom he chastenetb, and 
scourgeth every son that he receiveth ? " 

If this assurance be true, we set our own judgment 
against that of the Deity, by concealing from the sufferer 
the extent of the trial inflicted ; and seem to believe our- 
selves more capable than he is to determine the quantity 
of suffering that is good for the person so visited 5 and we 
set up our finite against infinite wisdom. 

There are other reasons, besides religious ones, why 
this sort of deceit should no more be practised than aiqr 
other. 

The motive for withholding the whole truth, on these 
occasions, is ^0 rfo ^ood; but will the desired good be 
effected by this opposition to the Creator's revealed will 
towards the sufferer ? Is it certain that good will be per- 
formed at all, or that concealment is necessary ? 

What is the reason given for concealing half the truth ? 
Fear lest the whole would be more than the sufferer could 
bear ; which implies that it is already mighty, to an awful 
degree. Then, surely, a degree more of suffering, at 
such a moment, cannot possess much added power to de- 
stroy ; and if the trial be allowed to come in its full force, 
the mind of the victim will make exactly the same eflforts 
as minds always do when oppressed by misery. A state 
of heavy affliction is so repulsive to the feelings, that even 
in the first paroxysms of it we all make efforts to getaway 
from under its weight ; and, in proof of this assertion, I 
ask, whether we do not always find the afflicted less cast 
down than we expected ? The religious pray as well as 
weep ; the merely moral look around for consolation here, 
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and, as a dog, when cast into the sea, as soon as he 
rises and regains his breath, strikes out his feet, in order 
to float securely upon the waves ; so, be their sorrows 
great or small, all persons instantly strive to find support 
somewhere ; and they do find it, while in proportion to 
the depth of the affliction is often the subsequent re- 
bound. 

I could point out instances (but I shall leave ray read- 
ers to imagine them) in which, by concealing from be- 
reaved sufferers the most affecting part of the truth, we 
stand between them and the balm derived from that very 
incident which was mercifully intended to heal their 
wounds. 

I also object to such concealment ; because it entails 
upon those who are guilty of it a series of falsehoods ; 
falsehoods too, which are often fruidessly uttered ; since 
the object of them is apt to suspect deceit, and endure 
that restless agonizing suspicion, which those who have 
ever experienced it could never inflict on the objects of 
their love. 

Besides, religion and reason enable us in time, to bear 
the calamity of which we know the extent ; but we are 
always on the watch to find out that which we only sus- 
pec^^nd the mind's strength, frittered away in vain and 
varied conjectures, runs the risk of sinking beneath the 
force of its own indistinct fears. 

Confidence too in tliose dear friends whom we trusted 
before is liable to be entirely destroyed ; and in all its 
bearings, this vfeW-inteniioned departure from the truth is 
pregnant with mischiet 

Ltastly, I object to such concealment, frojoa a convic- 
tion that its continuance is impossible ; for, some time 
or other, the whole truth is revealed at a moment when 
the sufferers are not so well able to bear it as they were in 
the first paroxysms of grief. 

In this, my next and last tale, I give another illustra- 
tion of those amiable, 'but pernicious lies, the lies of 

REAL BENEVOLENCE. 
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THE FATHER AND SON. 

" Well, then, thou art willing that Edgar should go 
to a public school," said the vicar of a small parish in 
Westmoreland to his weeping wife. " Quite willing." — 
" And yet thou art in tears, Susan ? " — " I weep for his 
faults ; and not because he is to quit us. I grieve to thiok 
he is so disobedient and unruly that we can manage him 
at home no longer. And yet I loved him so dearly ! so 
much more than . . . ." Here her sobs redoubled ; 
and, as Vernon rested her aching head on his bosom, he 
said, in. a low voice, " Aye ; and so did I love him, even 
better than our other children ; and therefore, probably, 
our injustice is thus visited. But, he is so clever ! He 
learned more Latin in one week than his brothers in a 
month!" " And he is so beautiful /" observed his mother. 
" And so generous ! " rejoined his father; " but, cheer up, 
my beloved ; under stricter discipline than ours he may 
yet do well, and turn out all we could wish." — " I hope, 
however," replied the fond mother, " that his master will 
not be very severe ; and I will try to look forward." As 
she said this, she left her husband with something like 
comfort ; for a tender mother's hopes for a darling child 
are easily revived, and she went, with recovered calmness, 
to get her son's wardrobe ready against the day of his 
departure. The equally affectionate father meanwhile 
called his son into the study, to prepare his mind for that 
parting which his undutiful conduct had made unavoid- 
able. 

But Vernon found that Edgar's mind required no pre- 
paration ; that the idea of change was delightful to his 
volatile nature ; and that he panted to distinguish himself 
on a wider field of action than a small retired village af- 
forded to his daring, restless spirit ; while his father saw 
with agony, which he could but ill conceal, that this de- 
sire of entering into a new situation had power to anni- 
hilate all regret at leaving the tenderest of parents and 
the companions of his childhood. 
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However, his feelings were a little soothed when the 
parting hour arrived ; for then the heart of Edgar was so 
melted within hira at the sight of his mother's tears, and 
his father's agony, that he uttered words of tender con- 
trition, such as they had never heard from Iiim before ; 
the recollection of which spoke comfort to their minds 
when they beheld him no longer. 

But, short were the hopes which that parting hour had 
excited. In a few months the master of the school wrote 
to complain of the insubordination of his new pupil. In 
his next letter he declared that he should be under the 
necessity of expelling him ; and Edgar had not been at 
school six months, before he prevented the threatened ex- 
pulsion, only by running away, no one knew whither ! 
Nor was h^ heard of by his family for four years ; dur- 
ing which time not even the dutiful affection of their other 
sons, nor their success in life, had power to heal the 
breaking heart of the mother, nor cheer the depressed 
spirits 01 the father. At length the prodigal returned, 
ifl, meagre, pennyless, and penitent ; and was received, 
and forgiven. " But where hast thou been, my child, 
this long, long time ? " said his mother, tenderly weep- 
ing, as she gazed on his pale sunk cheek. " Ask me 
no questions ! I am here ; that is enough ; " Edgar Ver- 
non replied, shuddering as he spake. " It is enough ! " 
cried his mother, throwing herself on his neck ! " For 
this, my son was dead, and is alive again ; was lost, and 
found ! " But the father felt and thought diflferently ; he 
knew thai it was hisi duty to interrogate his son ; and he 
resolved to insist on knowing where and how those long 
four years had been passed. He, however, delayed his 
questions till Edgar's health was re-established, but when 
that time arrived, he told him that he expected to know 
allj[that had befallen him since he ran away from school." 
" Spare me till tomorrow," said Edgar Vernon, " and 
then you shall know all." His father acquisesced ; but 
the next morning Edgar had disappeared, leaving the 
following letter behind him : — 

" I cannot, dare not, tell you what a wretch I have 

12* 
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been ! though I own your right to demand such a con- 
fession from me. Therefore, I must become a wanderer 
again ! Pray for me, dearest and tendei:est of mothers ! 
Pray for me, best of fathers and of men ! I dare not pray 
for myself, for I am a vile and wretched sinner, though 
your grateful and affectionate son, E. V." 

Though this letter nearly drove the mother to dis- 
traction, it contained for the father a degree of soothing 
comfort. She dwelt only on the conviction which it held 
out to her, that she should probably never behold her 
son again ; but he dwelt with pious thankfulness on the 
sense of his guilt, expressed by the unhappy writer ; 
trusting that the sinner who knows and owns himself to 
be " vile " may, when it is least expected of him, repent 
and amend. 

How had those four years been passed by Edgar Ver- 
non ? That important period of a boy's life, the years 
from fourteen to eighteen ? Suffice it that, under a feign- 
ed name, in order that he might not be traced, he had 
entered on board a merchant ship ; that he had left it 
after he had made one voyage ; that he was taken into 
the service of what is called a sporting character, whom 
he had met on board ship, who saw that Edgar had talents 
and spirit which he might render serviceable to his own 
pursuits. This man, finding he was the son of a gentle- 
man, treated him as such, and initiated him gradually into 
the various arts of gambling, and the vices of the me- 
tropolis ; but one night they were both surprised by the 
officers of justice at a noted gaming-house ; and, after a 
desperate scuffle, Edgar escaped wounded, and nearly 
killed, to a house in the suburbs. There he remained 
till he was safe from pursuit, and then, believing himself 
in danger of dying, he longed for the comfort of his pa- 
ternal roof ; he also longed for paternal forgiveness ; and 
the prodigal returned to his forgiving parents. 

But, as this was a tale which Edgar might well shrink 
from relating to a pure and pious father, flight was far 
easier than such a confession. Still, " so deceitful is the 
human heart, and desperately wicked," that I believe 
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Edgar was beginning to feel the monotony of his life at 
home, and therefore was glad of an excuse to justify to 
himself his desire to escape into scenes more congenial 
to his habits and, now, perverted nature. His father, 
however, continued to hope for his reformation, and was 
therefore little prepared for the next intelligence of his 
son, which reached him through a private channel. A 
friend wrote to inform him that Edgar was taken op for 
having passed forged notes, knowing them to be forge- 
ries ; that he would soon be fully committed to prison 
for trial ; and would be tried with his accomplices at the 
ensuing assizes for Middlesex. 

At first, even the firmness of Vernon yielded to the 
stroke, and he was bowed low unto the earth. But the 
confiding christian struggled against the sorrows of the 
suffering father, and overcame them ; till, at last, he was 
able to exclaim, " I will go to him ! I will be near him 
at his trial ! I will be near him even at his death, if death 
be his portion ! And no doubt, I shall be permitted to 
awaken him to a sense of his guilt. Yes, I may be per- 
mitted to see him expire contrite before God and man, and 
calling on his name who is able to save to the uttermost I" 
But, just as he was setting off for Middlesex, his wife, 
who had long been declining, was, to all appearance, so 
much worse, that he could not leave her. She having 
had suspicions that all was not right with Edgar, con- 
trived to discover the truth, which had been kindly^ 
but erroneously concealed from her, and had sunk under 
the sudden, unmitigated blow ; and the welcome intelli- 
gence, that the prosecutor had withdrawn the charge^ 
came at a moment when the sorrows of the bereaved 
husband had closed the father's heart against the voice 
of gladness. 

" This news came too late to save the poor victim ! " 
he exclaimed, as he knelt beside the corpse of her whom 
he had loved so long and so tenderly ; " and I feel that 
I cannot, cannot yet rejoice in it as I ought." But he 
soon repented of this ungrateful return to the mercy of 
Heaven ) and, even before the body was consigned to 
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the grave, he thankfully acknowledged' that the liberation 
of his son was a ray amidst the gloom that surrounded 
him. 

Meanwhile, Edgar Vernon, when unex{)ectedly lib- 
erated from what he knew to be certain danger to his 
life, resolved, on the ground of having been falsely taken 
up, and as an innocent injured man, to visit his parents } 
for be had heard of his mother's illness ; and his heart 
yearned to behold her once more. But it was only in 
the dark hour that he dared venture to approach his 
home ; and it was his intention to discover himself at 
first to his mother only. 

Accordingly, the gray parsonage was scarcely visible 
in the shadows of twilight, when he reached the gate 
that led to the back door ; at which he gently knocked, 
but in vain. No one answered his knock ; all was 
still within and around. What could this mean? He 
then walked round tlie house, and looked in at the window ; 
all there was dark and quiet as the grave ; but the church 
bell was tolling, while alarmed, awed, and overpowered, 
he leaned against the gate. At this moment he saw two 
men rapidly pass along the road, saying, " I fear we shall 
be too late for the funeral ! I wonder how the poor old 
man will bear it ! for he loved his wife dearly ! " — " Aye ; 
and so he did that wicked boy, who has been the death 
of her ;" replied the olher. 

These words shot like an arrow through the not yet 
callous heart of Edgar Vernon, and, throwing himself on 
the ground, he groaned aloud in his agony ; but the next 
minute, with the speed of desperation, he ran towards 
the church, and reached it just as the service was over, 
the mourners departing, and as his father was borne 
away, nearly insensible, on the arms of his virtuous sons. 

At such a moment Edgar was able to enter the church 
unheeded ; for all eyes were on his afflicted parent ; and 
the self-convicted culprit dared not force himself, at a 
time like that, on the notice of the father whom he had so 
grievously injured. But his poor bursting heart felt that 
it must vent its agony, or break ; and, ere the coffin was 
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lowered into the vault, he rushed forward, and, throwing 
himself across it, called upon his mother's name, in an 
accent so piteous and appalling, that the assistants, though 
they did not recognise him at first, were unable to drive 
him away ; so awed, so affected, were they by the agony 
which they witnessed. 

At length he rose up and endeavored to speak, but in 
vain ; then, holding his clenched fists to his forehead, he 
screamed out, " Heaven preserve my senses ! " and rush- 
ed from the church with all the speed of desperation. 
But whither should he turn those desperate steps ! He 
longed, earnestly longed, to go and humble himself before 
his father, and implore that pardon for which his agonized 
soul pined. But, alas ! earthly pride forbade him to in- 
dulge the salutary feeling ; for he knew his worthy, un- 
offending brothers were in the house, and he could not 
endure the mortification of encountering those whose 
virtues must be put in comparison with his vice's. He 
therefore cast one long lingering look at the abode of his 
childhood, and fled for ever from the house of mourning, 
humiliation, and safety. 

In a few days, however, he wrote to his father, detailing 
his reasons for visiting home, and all the agonies which 
he had experienced during his short stay. Full of conso- 
lation was this letter to that bereaved and mourning 
heart ! for to him it seemed the language of contrition ; 
and he lamented that his beloved wife was not alive, to 
share in the hope which it gave him. " Would that he 
had come, or would now come to me ! " he exclaimed ; 
but the letter had no date ; and he knew not whither to 
send an invitation. But where was he, and what was he, 
at that period ? In gambling-houses, at cock-fights, spar- 
ring-matches, fairs ; and in every scene where profligacy 
prevailed the most ; while at all these places he had a 
preeminence in skill, which endeared these pursuits to 
him, and made his occasional contrition powerless to influ- 
ence him to amendment of Kfe. He therefore continued 
to disregard the warning voice within him ; till at length, 
it was no longer heeded. 
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. Oqe night, when on his way to Y , where races 

were to succeed the assizes, which had just commenced, 
he stopped at an inn, to refresh his horse ; and, being hot 
with riding, and depressed by some recent losses at play, 
he drank very freely of the spirits which he had ordered. 
At this moment he saw a school-fellow of his in the bar, 

who, like himself, was on his way to Y . This 

young man was of a coarse, unfeeling nature ; and, having 
had fortune left him, was full of the consequence of 
newly acquired wealth. 

Therefore, when Edgar Vernon impulsively approached 
him, and, putting his hand out, asked how he did, Dun- 
ham haughtily drew back, put his hands behind him, 
and, in the hearing of several persons, replied, " I do not 
know you, sir ! "^ — " Not know me, Dunham ? " cried 
Edgar Vernon, turning very pale. " That is to say, I do 
not choose to know you." — " And why not ? " cried Ed- 
gar, seizing his arm, and with a look of menace. " Be- 
cause .... because .... I do not choose to know 
a man who murdered his mother." " Murdered his 
mother ! " cried the by-standers, holding up 'their hands, 
and regarding Edgar Vernon with a look of horror. 
" Wretch ! " cried he, seizing Dunham in his powerful 
grasp, " explain yourself this moment, or," . . . . — " Then 
take your fingers from my throat ! " Edgar did so ; and 
Dunham said, " I meant only that you broke your mother's 
heart by your ill conduct ; and pray, was not that mur- 
dering her ? " While he was saying this, Edgar Vernon 
stood with folded arms, rolling his* eyes wildly from one 
of the bystanders to the other ; and seeing, as he believed, 
disgust towards him in the countenances of them all. 
When Dunham had finished speaking, Edgar Vernon 
wrung his hands in agony, " true, most true, 1 am a mur- 
derer ! I am a parricide ! " Then, suddenly drinking off 
a large glass of brandy near him, he quitted the room, 
and, mounting his horse, rode off at full speed. Aim and 
object in view, he had none ; he was only trying to ride 
from himself ; trying to escape from those looks of horror 
and aversion which the remarks of Dunham had provoked. 
But what right had Dunham so to provoke him ? 
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After he had put this question to himself, the image of 
Dunham, scornfully rejecting him his hand, alone took 
possession of his remembrance, till he thirsted for re- 
venge ; and the irritation of the moment urged him to 
seek it immediately. 

The opportunity, as he rightly suspected, was in his 
power ; Dunham would soon be coming that way on his 

road to Y ; and he would meet him. He did so ; 

and, riding up to him, seized the bridle of his horse, ex- 
claiming, " you have called me a murderer, Dunham ; 
and you were right; for, though I loved my mother 
dearly, and would have died for her, I killed her by my 
wicked course of life ! " — " Well, well ; I know that,^^ 
replied Dunham, " so let me go ! for I tell you I do not 
like to be seen with such as you. Let me go, I say ! " 

He did let him go ; but it was as the *tiger lets go its 
prey, to spring on it again. A blow from Edgar's ner- 
vous arm knocked the rash insulter frorti his horse. In 
another minute Dunham lay on the road a bleeding 
corpse ; and the next morning officers were out in pur- 
suit of the murderer. That wretched man was soon 
found, and soon secured. Indeed, he had not desired to 
avoid pursuit ; but, when the irritation of drunkenness 
and revenge had subsided, the agony of remorse took 
possession of his soul ; and he confessed his crime with 
tears of bitterest penitence. To be brief; Edgar Vernon 
was carried into that city as a manacled criminal, which 
he had expected to leave as a successful gambler ; and, 
before the end of the aissizes, he was condemned to death. 

He made a full confession of his guilt before the judge 
pronounced condemnation ; gave a brief statement of 
the provocation which he received from the deceased ; 
blaming himself at the same time for his criminal revenge, 
in so heart-rending a manner, and lamenting so patheti- 
cally the disgrace and misery in which he had involved 
his father and family, that every heart was melted to 
compassion ; and the judge wept, while he passed on 
him the awful sentence of the law. 

His conduct in prison was so exemplary, that it proved 
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he had not forgotten his father's precepts, though he had 
not acted upon them ; and his brothers, for whom be 
sent, found him in a state of mind which afforded them 
the only and best consolation. This contrite, lowly state 
of mind accompanied him to the awful end of his exist- 
ence ; and it might be justly said of him, that " nothing 
in his life became him like the losing it." 

Painful, indeed, was the anxiety of Edgar and his 
brothers, lest their father should learn this horrible cir- 
cumstance ; but as the culprit was arraigned under a 
feigned name, and as the crime, trial and execution, bad 
taken, and would take up, so short a period of time, they 
flattered themselves that he would never learn how and 
where Edgar died ; but would implicitly believe what was 
told him. They therefore wrote him word that Edgar 
had been taken ill at an inn, near London, on his road 
home ; that he had sent for them ; and they had hopes 
of his recovery. They followed this letter of benevo- 
lent LIES as soon as they could, to inform him that all 
was over. 

This plan was wholly disapproved by a friend of the 
family, who, on principle, thought all concealment wrong ; 
and, probably, useless too. 

When the brothers drove to his house, on their way 
home, he said to them, " I found your father in a state of 
deep submission to the divine will, though grieved at the 
loss of a child, whom not even his errors could drive from 
his affections. I also found him consoled by those ex- 
pressions of filial love and reliance on the merits of his 
Redeemer, w^hich you transmitted to him from Edgar 
himself. Now, as the poor youth died penitent, and as 
his crime was palliated by great provocation, I conceive 
that it would not add much to your father's distress, were 
he to be informed of the truth. You know that, from a 
principle of obedience to the implied designs of Provi- 
dence, 1 object to any concealment on such occasions, 
but on this, disclosure would certainly be a safer^ as well 
as a more proper^ mode of proceeding ; for, though be 
does not read newspapers, he may one day learn the fact 
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as it is ; and then the consequence may be fatal to life or 
reason. Remember how ill concealment answered in your 
poor mother's case." But he argued in vain. However, 
he obtained leave to go with them to their father, that he 
might judge of the possibility of making the disclosure 
which he advised. 

They found the poor old man leaning his head upon 
an open Bible, as though he had been praying over it. 
The sight of his sons in mourning told the tale which he 
dreaded to hear ; and, wringing their hands in silence, he 
left the room, but soon returned; and with surprising 
composure said, " Well ; now I can bear to hear particu- 
lars." When they had told him all they chose to relate, 
he exclaimed, melting into tears, " Enough ! — Oh, my 
dear sons and dear friend, it is a sad and grievous thing 
for a father to own ; but I feel this sorrow to be a bless- 
ing ! I bad always feared that he would die a violent 
death, either by his own hand, or that of the executioner ; 

ihere the sons looked triumphantly at each other ;) there- 
ore, his dying a penitent, and with humble christian reli- 
ance, is such a relief to my mind ! Yes ; I feared he 
might commit forgery, or even murder ; and that would 
have been dreadful ! " — " Dreadful, indeed ! " faltered 
out both the brothers, bursting into tears ; while Osborne, 
choked, and almost convinced, turned to the window. 
"Yet," added he, " even in that case, if he had died pen- 
itent, I trust that I could have borne the blow, and been 
able to believe the soul of my unhappy boy would 6nd 
mercy ! " Here Osborne eagerly turned round, and would 
have ventured to tell the truth ; but was withheld by the 
frowns of hi^ companions, and the truth was not told. 

Edgar had not been dead above seven months, before 
a visible change took place in his father's spirits, and ex- 
pression of countenance ; for the constant dread of his 
child's coming to a terrible end had hitherto preyed on his 
mind, and rendered his appearance haggard; but now 
he looked, and i(?«5 cheerful ; therefore his sons rejoiced, 
whenever they visited him, that they had not taken Os- 
borne's advice. " You are wrong," said he, " he would 

13 
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have been just as well, if he had known the manner of 
Edgar's death. It is not his ignorance^ but the cessatioi^ 
of anxious suspense, that has thus renovated him. How- 
ever, he may go in his ignorance to his grave ; and I 
earnestly hope he will do so." — " Amen ; " said one of 
his sons ; " for his life is most precious to our children, 
as well as to us. Our liitie boys are improving so fast 
under his tuition ! " 

The consciousness of recovering health, as a painful 
affection of the breast and heart, had greatly subsided 
since the death of Edgar, made the good old man wish 
to visit, during the summer months, an old coUece friend, 
who lived in Yorkshire ; and he communicated his inten- 
tions to his sons. But they highly disapproved them, 
because, though Edgar's dreadful death was not likely 
to be revealed to him in the litde village of R— — •, it 
might be disclosed to him by some one or other during a 
long journey. 

However, as he was bent on going, they could not 
find a sufficient excuse for preventing it ; but they took 
every precaution possible. They wrote to their father's 
intended host, desiring him to keep all papers and maga- 
zines for the last seven months out of his way ; and when 
the day of his departure arrived, Osborne himself went 
to take a place for him ; and took care it should be in 
that coach which did not stop at, or go through York, 
in order to obviate all possible chance of his hearing the 
murder discussed. But it so happened that a family, 
going from the town whence the coach started, wanted 
the whole of it ; and, without leave, Vernon's place was 
transferred to the other coach, which went the very road 
Osborne disapproved. " Well, well ; it is the same thing 
to me ; " said tlie good old man, when he was informed of 
the change ; and he set ofl^, full of pious thankfulness for 
the afTectionate conduct and regrets of liis parishioners 
at the moment of his departure, as they lined the road 
along which the coach was to pass, and expressed even 
clamorously their wishes for his return. 

The coach stopped at an inn outside the city of York ; 
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and as Venion was not disposed to eat any dinner, he 
strolled along the road, till he came to a small church, 
pleasantly situated, and entered the church-yard to read, 
as was his custom, the inscriptions on the tombstones. 
While thus engaged, he saw a man filling up a new made 
grave, and entered into conversation with him. He found 
it was the sexton himself; and he drew from him several 
anecdotes of the persons interred around them. 

During this conversation they had walked over the 
whole of the ground, when, just as they were going to 
leave the spot, the sexton stopped to pluck some weeds 
from a grave near tlie corner of it, and Vernon stopped 
also; taking hold, as he did so, of a small willow sapling, 
planted near the corner itself. 

As the man rose from his occupation, and saw where 
Vernon stood, he smiled significantly, and said, " I planted 
that willow ; and it is on a grave, though the grave is not 
marked out." — " Indeed ! " — " Yes ; it is the grave of a 
murderer." — " Of a murderer ! " echoed Vernon, in- 
stinctively shuddering and moving away from it. " Yes," 
resumed he, " of a murderer who was hanged at York. 
Poor lad ! it was very right that he should be hanged ; but 
be was not a hardened villain ! and he died so penitent ! 
and, as I knew him when he used to visit where I was 
groom, I could not help planting this tree, for old ac- 
quaintance sake." Here he drew his hand across his 
eyes. " Then he was not a low-born man." — " Oh no ; 
bis father was a clergyman, I think." — " Indeed ! poor 
man ; was he living at the time ? " said Vernon, deeply 
sighing. " Oh yes ; for his poor son did so fret, lest his 
father should ever know what he had done ; for he said 
be was an angel upon earth ; and he could not bear to 
think how he would grieve ; for, poor lad, he loved his 
father and mother too, though he did so badly." — " Is his 
mother living ? " — " No ; if she had, he would have been 
alive ; but his evil courses broke her heart ; and it was 
because the man he killed reproached him for having 
murdered his mother, that he was provoked to murder 
him." — " Poor, rash, mistaken youth ! then he had provo- 
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cation." — " Oh yes ; the greatest ; but he was very sorry 
for what he had done ; and it would have broken your 
heart to hear him talk of his poor father."—" I am glad 
I did not hear him," said Vernon hastily, and in a falter- 
ing voice (for he thought of Edgar.) " And yet, sir, it 
would have done your heart good too." — " Then he had 
virtuous feelings, and loved his father amidst all bis er- 
rors ? " — " Aye." — " And I dare say his father loved him, 
in spite of his faults." — " I dare say he did," replied the 
man ; " for one's children are our own flesh and blood, 
you know, sir, after all that is said and done ; and may be 
this young fellow was spoiled in the bringing up." — " Per- 
haps so," said Vernon, sighing deeply. " However, this 
poor lad made a very good end." — ^^ I am glad of that ! 
and he lies here," continued Vernon, gazing on the spot 
with deepening interest, and moving nearer to it as ne 
spoke. "Peace be to his soul! but was he not dis- 
sected ? " — " Yes ; but his brothers got leave to have the 
body after dissection. They came to me ; and we bu- 
ried it privately at night." — " His brothers came ! and 
who were his brothers ? " — " Merchants in London ; and 
it was a sad cut on them ; but they took care that their 
father should not know it." — " No ! " cried Vernon, turn- 
ing sick at heart. " Oh no ; they wrote Mm word that 
liis son was ill ; then went to Westmoreland, and " . . . . 
" Tell me," interrupted Vernon, gasping for breath, and 
laying his hand on his arm, " tell me the name of ttus 
}K)or youth ! " — " Why, he was tried under a false name, 
for the sake of his family ; but his real name was Edgar 
Vernon ! " 

The agonized parent drew back, shuddered violently 
and repeatedly, casting his eyes to heaven at the same 
time, with a look of mingled appeal and resignation. 
He then rushed to the obscure spot which covered the 
bones of his son, threw himself upon it, and stretched his 
arms over it, as if embracing the unconscious deposit 
beneath, while his head rested on the grass, and he 
neither spoke nor moved. But he uttered one groan ; 
then all was stillness ! 
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His terriGed and astonished companion remained mo- 
tionless for a few moments, — then stooped to raise him ; 
but the FIAT OF MERCT had gone forth and the paternal 
heart, broken by the sudden shock, had sufiered, and 
breathed its last. 



CHAPTER XL 



LIES OF WANTONNESS. 



I COME DOW to LIES OF WANTONNESS; that is, licS 

told from no other motive but a bve of lying, and to show 
the utterer's total contempt of truth, and for those scru- 
pulous persons of their acquaintance who look on it with 
reverence, and endeavor to act up to their principles ; 
lies, having their origin merely in a depraved fondness for 
speaking and inventing falsehood. Not that persons of 
this description confine their falsehoods to this sort of lying ; 
on the contrary, they lie after this fashion, because they 
have exhausted the strongly motived and more natural 
sorts of lying. In such as these, there is no more hope 
of amendment than there is for the man of intemperate 
habits, who has exhausted life of its pleasures, and his 
constitution of its energy. Such persons must go de* 
spised and (terrible state of human degradation !) untrust- 
ed, unbelieved, into their graves. 

Practical lies come last on my list ; lies not ut- 
tered BUT ACTED ; and dress will furnish me with most 
of my illustrations. 

It has been said that the great art of dress is to conceal 
DEFECTS and heighten beauties ; therefore, as con- 
cealment is deception, this great art of dress is founded 
on falsehood ; but, certainly, in some instances, on false- 
hood, comparatively^ of an innocent kind. 

If the raise hair be so worn, that no one can fancy it 
natural ; if th^^ bloom on the cheek is such, that it cannot 
be mistaken for nature ; or, if the person who " conceals 
defects, and heightens beauties," openly avows the prao- 

13* 
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tice, then is the deception annihilated. But, if the cheek 
be so artfully tinted, that its hue is mistaken for natural 
color ; if the false hair be so skilfully woven, that it passes 
for natural hair ; if the crooked person, or meagre 
form, be so cunningly assisted by dress, that the uneven 
shoulder disappears, and becoming fulness succeeds to 
unbecoming thinness, while the roan or woman thus assist- 
ed by art expects their charms will be imputed to nature 
alone ; then these aids of dress partake of the nature of 
other lying, and become equally vicious in the eyes of 
the religious and the moral. 

I have said, the man or woman so assisted by art ; and 
I believe that, by including the stronger sex in the above 
observation, I have only been strictly just. 

While men hide baldness by gluing a piece of false 
hair on their heads, meaning that it should pass for their 
own, and while a false calf gives muscular beauty to a 
shapeless leg, can the observer on human life do other* 
wise than include the wiser sex in the list of those who 
indulge in the permitted artifices and mysteries of the 
toilet ? Nay ; bolder still are the advances of some men 
into its sacred mysteries. I have seen the eyebrows, 
even of the young, darkened by the hand of art, and 
their cheeks reddened by its touch ; and who has not 
seen, in Bond Street, or the Drive, during the last twenty 
or thirty years, certain notorious men of fashion glowing 
in immortal bloom, and rivalling the dashing belle beside 
them? 

As the foregoing observations on the practical lies of 
dress, have been mistaken by many, and have exposed 
me to severe, (and I think I may add) unjust animadver- 
sions, I take the opportunity aJSbrded me by a second 
edition, to say a few words in explanation of them. 

I do not wish to censure any one for having recourse to 
art to hide the defects of nature ; and, I have expressly 
said, that such practices are comparatively innocent ; but, 
it seems to me, that they cease to be innocent, and become 
passive and practical lies also, if, when men and women 
hear the fineness of their complexion, hair, or teeth, com- 
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mended in their presence, tbey do not own that the beauty 
so commended is entirely artificial, provided such be really 
the case. But, 

I am far from advising any one to be guilty of the un- 
necessary e^oiism^ of volunteering such an assurance } 
all I contend for is, that when we are praised for quali- 
ties, whether of mind or person, which we do not possess, 
we are guilty of passive if not practical lying, if we do 
not disclaim our right to the encomium bestowed. 

The following also are practical lies of every day's 
experience. 

Wearing- paste for diamonds, intending that the false 
should be taken for the true ; and purchasing brooches, 
pins, and rings of mock jewels, intending that they should 
pass for real ones. Passing off gooseberry wine at din- 
ner for real Champaigne, and ^nglishliqueurs for foreign 
ones. But, on these occasions, die motive is not always 
the mean and contemptible wish of imposing on the cre- 
dulity of others ; but it has sometimes its source in a 
dangerous as well as deceptive ambition, that of making 
an appearance beyond what the circumstances of the per^ 
son so deceiving really warrant ; the wish to he supposed to 
be more opulent than they really are ; that most common 
of all the practical lies ; as ruin and bankruptcy follow 
in its train. The lady who purchases and wears paste 
which she hopes will pass lor diamonds, is usually one 
who has no right to wear jewels at all ; and the gentle- 
man who passes off gooseberry wine for Champaigne is, 
in all probability, aiming at a style of livmg beyond Iiis 
situation in society. 

On some occasions, however, when ladies substitute 
paste for diamonds, the substitution tells a tale of greater 
error still. I mean, when ladies wear mock for real 
jewels, because their extravagance has obliged them to 
raise money on the latter ; and they are therefore con- 
strained to keep up the appearance of their necessary and 
accustomed splendor by a practical lie. 

The following is another of the practical lies in 
common use. 
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The medical man, who desires his servant to call him 
out of church, or from a party, in order to give him the 
appearance of the great business which he has notj is 
guilty not of uttering, but of acting a falsehood ; and the 
author also, who makes his publisher put second and 
third editions before a work of which, perhaps, not even 
the first edition is sold. 

But, the most fatal to the interests of others, though 
perhaps the most pitiable of practical lies, are those acted 
by men who, though they know themselves to be in the 
gulf of bankruptcy, either from wishing to put off the evil 
day, or from the visionary hope that something will occur 
unexpectedly to save them, launch out into increased 
splendor of living, in order to obtain further credit, and 
induce their acquaintances to entrust their money to ^em. 

There is, however, one practical lie more fatal still, 
in my opinion ; because it is the practice of schools, and 
consequently the sin of early life ; — a period of exist- 
ence in which it is desirable, both for general and indi- 
vidual good, that habits of truth and integrity should be 
acquired, and strictly adhered to. I mean the pernicious 
custom which prevails amongst boys, and probably girls, 
of getting their schoolfellows to do their exercises for 
them, or consenting to do the same office for others. 

Some will say, " but it would be so ill natured to re- 
fuse to write one's schoolfellows' exercises, especially 
when one is convinced that they cannot write them for 
themselves." But, leaving the question of truth and 
falsehood unargued a while, let us examine coolly that 
of the probable good or evil done to the parties obliged. 

What are children sent to school for ? — to learn. And 
when there, what are the motives which are to make 
them learn ? dread of punishment, and hope of distinction 
and reward. There are few children so stupid, as not to 
be led on to industry by one or both of these motives, 
however indolent they may be ; but, if these motives be 
not allowed their proper scope of action, the stupid boy 
will never take the trouble to learn, if he finds that he 
can avoid punishment, and gain reward, by prevailing on 
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some more diligeDt boy to do his exercises for him. 
Those, therefore, who indulge their schoolfellows, do it at 
the expense of their future welfare, and are in reality /oes 
where they fancied themselves friends. But, general- 
ly speaking, they have not even this excuse for their per- 
nicious compliance, since it springs from want of sufficient 
firmness to say no, — and deny an earnest request at the 
command of principle. But, to such I would put this 
question. " Which is the real friend to a child, the per- 
son who gives it the sweetmeats which it asks for, at the 
risk of making it ill, merely because it were so hard to 
refuse the dear little thing ; or the person who, consider- 
ing only the interest and health of the child, resists its im- 
portunities, though grieved to deny its request ? No doubt 
that they would give the palm of real kindness, real good 
nature to the latter ; and m like manner, the boy who 
refuses to do his schoolfellow's task is more truly kmd, 
more truly good natured, to him than he who, by in- 
dulging his indolence, runs the risk of making him a 
dunce for life. 

But some may reply, ^' It would make one odious in 
the school, were one to refuse this common compliance 
with the wants and wishes of one's companions." — Not 
if the refusal were declared to be the result of principle, 
and every aid not contrary to it were ofiered and afford- 
ed ; and there are many ways in which schoolfellows 
may assist each other, widiout any violation of truth, and 
without sharing with them in the practical lie, by im- 
posing on tlieir masters, as theirs, lessons which they 
never wrote. 

This common practice in schools is a practical lie 
of considerable importance, from its frequency ; and 
because, as I before observed, the result of it is, that the 
first step which a child sets in a school is into the midst 
of deceit — tolerated, cherished deceit. For, if children 
are quick at learning, they are called upon immediately 
to enable others to deceive ; and, if dull, they are enabled 
to appear in borrowed plumes themselves. 

How often have I heard men in mature life say, '^ Oh ! 
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I knew such a one at school ; he was a very good fellowy 
but so dull ! I have often done his exercises for him.'' 
Or, I have heard the contrary asserted. " Such a one 
was a very clever boy at school indeed ; he has done 
many an exercise for me ; for he was very good natured.^^ 
And in neither case was the speaker conscious that he 
had been guilty of the meanness of deception himself, 
or been accessary to it in another. 

Parents also correct their children's exercises, and 
thereby enable them to put a deceit on the master ; not 
only by this means convincing their offspring of their own 
total disregard of truth ; a conviction doubtless most per- 
nicious in its effects on their young minds ; but as full 
of folly as it is of laxity of principle ; since the deceit 
cannot fail of being detected, whenever the parents are 
not at hand to afford their assistance. 

But, is it necessary that this school delinquency should 
exist ? Is it not advisable that children should learn the 
rudiments of truth, rather than falsehood, with those of 
their mother tongue and the classics ? Surely masters 
and mistresses should watch over the morals, while im- 
proving the minds of youth. Surely parents ought to be 
tremblingly solicitous that their children should always 
speak truth, and be corrected by their preceptors for 
uttering falsehood. Yet, of what use could it be to cor- 
rect a child for telling a spontaneous lie, on the impulse 
of strong temptation, if that child be in tbe daily habit, 
of deceiving his master on system, and of assisting 
others to do so ? While the present practice with regard 
to exercise-making exists ; while boys and girls go up to 
their preceptors with lies in their hands, whence, some- 
times, no doubt, they are transferred to their lips ; every 
hope that truth will be taught in schools, as a necessary 
moral duty, must be totally and for ever, annihilated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OUR OWN EXPERIENCE OP THE PAINFUL RESULTS OF 

LYING. 

I CANNOT point out the mischievous nature and impo- 
licy of lying better than by referring my readers to their 
own experience. Which of them does not know some 
few persons, at least, from whose habitual disregard of 
truth they have often suffered ; and with whom they find 
intimacy unpleasant, as well as unsafe ; because confi- 
dence, that charm and cement of intimacy, is wholly 
wanting in the intercourse ? Which of my readers is not 
sometimes obliged to say, " I ought to add, that my au- 
thority for what I have just related, is only Mr and Mrs 
such-a-one, or a certain young lady, or a certain young 
gentleman ; therefore, you know what credit is to be 
given to it." 

It has been asserted, that every town and village has 
its idiot ; and, with equal truth, probably, it may be ad- 
vanced, that every one's circle of acquaintances contams 
one or more persons known to be habitual liars, and always 
mentioned as such. I may be asked, " if this be so, of 
what consequence is it ? And how is it mischievous ? If 
such persons are known and chronicled as liars, they can 
deceive no one, and, therefore, can do no harm." But 
this is not true ; we are not always on our guard, either 
against our own weakness, or against that of others ; and 
if the most notorious liar tells us something which we wish 
to believe, our wise resolution never to credit or repeat 
what he has told us, fades before our desire to confide in 
him on this occasion. Thus, even in spite of caution, we 
become the agents of his falsehood ; and, though lovers of 
truth, are the assistants of lying. 

Nor are there many of my readers, I venture to pro- 
nounce, who have not at some time or other of their lives, 
had cause to lament some violation of truth, of which they 
themselves were guilty, and which, at the time, they con- 
sidered as wise, or positively unavoidable. 
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But the greatest proof of the impolicy even of occa- 
sional lying is, that it exposes one to the danger of never 
being believed in future. It is difficult to give implicit 
credence to those who have once deceived us ; when 
they did so deceive, they were governed by a motive 
sufficiently powerful to overcome their regard for truth ; 
and how can one ever be sure, that equal temptation is 
not always present, and always overcoming them ? 

Admitting, that perpetual distrust attends on those who 
are known to be frequent violators of truth, it seems to 
me Aat the liar is, as if he was not. He is, as it were, 
annihilated for all the important purposes of life. That 
man or woman is no better than a nonentity, whose sim- 
ple assertion is not credited immediately. Those whose 
words no one dares to repeat, without naming the au" 
thority, lest the information conveyed by them should be 
too implicitly credited, such persons, I repeat it, exist, as 
if they existed not. They resemble that diseased eye, 
which, though perfect in color, and appearance, is wholly 
useless, because it canqot perform the function for which 
it was created, that of seeing ; for, of what use to others, 
and of what benefit to themselves, can those be whose 
tongues are always suspected of uttering falsehood, and 
whose words, instead of inspiring confidence, that soul 
and cement of society, and of mutual regard, are received 
with offensive distrust, and never repeefted without caution 
and apology ? 

I shall now endeavor to show, that speaking the truth 
does not imply a necessity to wound the feelings of any 
one ; but that, even if the unrestricted practice of truth in 
society did at first give pain to self-love, it would, in the 
end, further the best views of benevolence ; namely, 
moral improvement. 

There cannot be any reason why offensive or home 
truths should be volunteered, because one lays it down as 
a principle that truth must be spoken when called for. 
If I put a question to another which may, if truly an- 
swered, wound either my sensibility or my solf-love, 1 
should be rightly served if replied to by a home truth ; 
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but, taking conversation according to its general tenor — 
that is, under the usual restraints of decorum and pro- 
priety — truth and benevolence will, I believe, be found 
to go band in hand ; and not, as is commonly imagined, 
be opposed to each other. For instance, if a person in 
company be old, plain, affected, vulgar in manners, or 
dressed in a manner unbecoming their years, my utmost 
love of truth would never lead me to say, " how old you 
look ! or how plain you are ! or how improperly dressed ! 
or how vulgar ! and how affected ! " But, if this person 
were to say to me, " do I not look old ? am I not plain ? 
am I not improperly dressed ? am I vulgar in manners ? " 
and so on, I own that, according to my principles, I must, 
in my reply, adhere to the strict truth, after having vainly 
tried to avoid answering, by a serious expostulation on the 
folly, impropriety, and indelicacy of putting such a ques- 
tion to any one. And what would the consequence be ? 
The person so answered, would probably, never like me 
again. Still, by my reply, I might have been of the 
greatest service to the indiscreet questioner. If ugly, the 
inquirer being convinced that not on outward charms 
could Ixe or i^e build their pretensions to please, might 
study to improve in the more permanent graces of mind 
and manner. If growing old, the inquirer might be led 
by my reply to reflect seriously on the brevity of life, and 
try to grow in grace while advancing in years. If ill- 
dressed, or in a manner unbecoming a certain time of 
life, the inquirer might be led to improve in this parti- 
cular, and be no longer exposed to the sneer of detrac- 
tion. If vulgar, the inquirer might be induced to keep a 
watch in future over tiie admitted vulgarity ; and, if af- 
fected, might endeavor at greater sbnplicity, and less 
pretension in appearance. 

Thus, the temporary wound to the self-love of the in- 
quirer might be attended with lasting benefit ; and bene- 
volence in reality be not wounded, but gratified. Be- 
sides, as I have before observed, the truly benevolent can 
always find a balm for the wounds which duty obliges them 
to inflict. 

14 
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Few persons are so entirely devoid of external and iti- 
temal charms, as not to be subjects for some kind of 
commendation ; therefore, I believe, that means may al- 
ways be found to smooth down the plumes of that selF- 
love which principle has obliged us to ruffle. But, if it 
were to become a general principle of action in society 
to utter spontaneous truth, the difficult situation in which I 
have painted the utterers of truth to be placed, would, in 
time, be impossible ; for, if certain that the truth would be 
spoken, and their suspicions concerning their defects con- 
firmed, none would dare to put such questions as I have 
enumerated. Those questions sprung from the hope of 
being contradicted and flattered, and were that hope an- 
nihilated, no one would ever so question again. 

I shall observe here, that those who make mortifying 
observations on the personal defects of their friends, or 
on any infirmity, either of body or mind, are not actu- 
ated by the love of truth, or by any good motive what- 
ever ; but that such unpleasant sincerity is merely the 
result of coarseness of mind, and a mean desire to inflict 
pain and mortification ; therefore, if the utterer of them 
be noble, or even royal, I should still bring a charge 
against them, terrible to " ears polite," that of ill-breed- 
ing and positive vulgarity. 

All human beings are convinced in the closet of the 
importance of truth to the interests of society, and of the 
mischief which they experience from lying, though few, 
comparatively, think the practice of the one, and avoid- 
ance of the other, binding either on the christian or the 
moralist, when they are acting in the busy scenes of the 
world. Nor can I wonder at this inconsistency, when 
boys and girls, as I have before remarked, however they 
may be taught to speak the truth at home, are so often 
tempted into the tolerated commission of falsehood as 
soon as they set their foot into a public school. 

But we must wonder still less at the little sbatne 
which attaches to what is caUed white lying, when we 
see it sanctioned in the highest assemblies in this king- 
dom. 
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It is with fear and humility that I venture to blame a 
custom prevalent in our legislative meetings ; which, as 
Christianity is declared to be '^ part and parcel of the law 
of the land," ought to be christian as well as wise ; and 
where every member, feeling it binding on him individu- 
ally to act according to the legal oath, should speak the 
truth, and nothing out the truth. Tet, what is the real 
state of things there on some occasions ? 

In the heat, (the pardonable heat, perhaps,) of political 
debates, and from the excitement produced by collision 
of wits, a noble lord, or an honorable commoner, is be- 
trayed into severe personal comment on his antagonist. 
The unavoidable consequence, as it is thought^ is apology, 
or duel. 

But as these assemblies are caUed christian, even the 
warriors present deem apology a more proper proceeding 
than duel. Yet, how is apology to be made consistent with 
the dignity and dictates of worldly honor ? And how can 
the necessity of duel, that savage, heathenish disgrace to a 
civilized and christian land, be at once obviated f Oh ! 
the method is easy enough. '^ It is as easy as lying," 
and lying is the remedy. A noble lord, or an honorable 
member gets up, and says, that undoubtedly his noble or 
honorable friend used such and such words; but, no 
doubt, that by those words he did not mean what those 
words usually mean ; but he meant so and so. Some 
one on the other side immediately rises on behalf of the 
offended, and says, that if the offender will say that by so 
and so, he did not mean so and so, tlie offended will be 
perfectly satisfied. On which the offender rises, declares 
that by black he did not mean blacky but wMie ; in short, 
that black is white, and white black ; the offended says, 
enough ; I am satisfied ! the honorable house is satisfied 
also that life is put out of peril, and what is called honor 
is satisfied by the sacrifice only of truth. 

I must beg leave to state, that no one can rejoice more 
fervently than myself when these disputes termmate with- 
out duels ; but must there be a victim f and must that 
victim be truth ? As there is no intention to deceive on 
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these occasions, nor wish, nor expectation to do so, the 
soul, tlie essence of lying, is not in the transaction on the 
side of the offender. But the offended is forced to say 
that he is satisfied, when he certainly can not be so. He 
knows that the offender meant, at the moment, what 
be said ; therefore, he is not satisfied when he is told, in 
order to return his half-drawn sword to the scabbard, or 
his pistol to the holster, that black means white, and 
white means black. 

However, he has his resource ; he may ultimately tell 
the truth, declare himself, when out of the house, unsa- 
tisfied ; and may (horrible alternative !) peril his life, or 
that of his opponent. But is there no omer course which 
can be pursued by him who gave the o&nce f Must 
apology to satisfy be madis in the language of falsehood ? 
Could it not be made in the touching and impressive lan- 
guage of truth ? Might not the perhaps, already penitent 
offender, say '* no ; I will not be guilty of the meaim^ 
of subterfuge. ^ By the words which I uttered, I meant 
at the moment what those words conveyed, and nothing 
else. But I then saw through the medium of passion ; 
[ spoke in the heat of resentment ; and I now scruple not 
to say that I am sorry for what I said, and entreat die par- 
don of him whom 1 ofiTended. If he be not satisfied, 
I know the consequences, and must take the responsi- 
bility." 

Surely an apology like this would satisfy any one, how- 
ever offended ; and if the adversary were not contented, 
the noble or honorable house would undoubtedly deem 
his resentment brutal, and he would be constrained to 
pardon the offender in order to avoid disgrace. 

But I am not contented with the conclusion of the 
apology which I have put into the mouth of the ofifending 
party ; for I have made him willing, if necessary, to com- 
ply with the requirings of worlMy honor. Instead of 
ending his apology in &at unholy manner, I should have 
wished to end it thus : — " But if this heart-felt apok^ 
be not sufficient to appease the anger of him whom I 
have offended^ and he expects me, in order to expiate my 
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fault, to meet him in the lawless warfare of single combat, 
I solemnly declare that I will not so meet him ; that not 
even the dread of being accused of cowardice, and being 
frowned on by those whose respect I value, shall induce 
me to put in peril either his life or my own." 

If he and bis opponent be married men, and, above 
all, if he be indeed a christian, he might add, '^ I will 
not, for Bny personal considerations, run the risk of 
making his wife and mine a widow, and his children and 
my own fatherless. I will not run the risk of disappointing 
that confiding tenderness which looks up to us ior hap- 
pmess and protection, by any rash and selfish action of 
mine. Bu^ I am not actuated to this refusal by this con- 
sideration alone; I am withheld by one more binding 
and more poweiful still. For I remember the precepts 
taught in the Bible, and confirmed in the New Testa- 
ment ; and I cannot, vnll not, dare not, enter into single 
and deadly combat, in opposition to that awful commaori, 
*thou Shalt not kiU!'" 

Would any one, however narrow and worldly in his 
conceptions, venture to condemn as a coward, meanly 
shrinkmg from the responsibility he had incurred, the 
man that could dare to put forth sentiments like these, 
regardless of that fearful thbg, " the world's dread 
laugh ? " 

There might be some among his hearers by whom 
this truly noble daring could not possibly be appreciated. 
But, though in both houses of parliament, there might be 
heroes present, whose heads are even bowed down by 
the weight of their laurels ; men, whose courage has 
often paled the cheek of their enemies in battle, and 
brought the loftiest low ; still, (I must venture to assert) 
he who can dare, for the sake of conscience, to speak 
and act counter to the prejudices and passions of the 
world, at the risk of losing nis standing in society, such 
a man is a hero in the best sense of the word ; his is 
courage of the most difficult kind ; that moral courage, 
founded indeed on feary but a fear that tramples firmly 

14* 
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The medical man, who desires his servant to call him 
out of church, or from a party, in order to give him the 
appearance of the great business which he has not, is 
guilty not of uttering, but of acting a falsehood ; and the 
author also, who makes his publisher put second and 
third editions before a work of which, perhaps, not even 
the first edition is sold. 

But, the most fatal to the interests of others, though 
perhaps the most pitiable of practical lies, are those acted 
by men who, though they know themselves to be in the 
eulf of bankruptcy, either from wishing to put off the evil 
day, or from the visionary hope that something will occur 
unexpectedly to save them, launch out into increased 
splendor of living, in order to obtain further credit, and 
induce their acquaintances to entrust their money to them. 

There is, however, one practical lie more fatal stiU, 
in my opinion ; because it is the practice of schools, and 
consequently the sin of early hfe ; — a period of exist- 
ence in which it is desirable, both for general and indi- 
vidual good, that habits of truth and integrity should be 
acquired, and strictly adhered to. I mean the pernicious 
custom which prevails amongst boys, and probably girls, 
of getting their schoolfellows to do their exercises for 
them, or consenting to do the same office for others. 

Some will say, " but it would be so ill natured to re- 
fuse to write one's schoolfellows' exercises, especially 
when one is convinced that they cannot write them for 
themselves." But, lea\dng the question of truth and 
falsehood unargued a while, let us examine coolly that 
of the probable good or evil done to the parties obliged. 

What are children sent to school for ? — ^to learn. And 
when there, what are the motives which are to make 
them learn ? dread of punishment, and hope of distinction 
and reward. There are few children so stupid, as not to 
be led on to industry by one or both of these motives, 
however indolent they may be ; but, if these motives be 
not allowed their proper scope of action, the stupid boy 
will never take the trouble to learn, if he finds that he 
can avoid punishment, and gain reward, by prevailing on 
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some more diligent boy to do his exercises for him. 
Those, therefore, who indulge their schoolfellows, do it at 
the expense of their future welfare, and are in reality /oe^ 
where they fancied themselves friends. But, general- 
ly speaking, they have not even this excuse for their per- 
nicious compliance, since it springs from want of sufficient 
firmness to say no, — and deny an earnest request at the 
command of principle. But, to such I would put this 
question. " Which is the real friend to a child, the per- 
son who gives it the sweetmeats which it asks for, at the 
risk of making it ill, merely because it were so hard to 
refuse the dear little thing ; or the person who, consider- 
ing only the interest and health of the child, resists its im- 
portunities, though grieved to deny its request ? No doubt 
that they would give the palm of reaZ kindness, reed good 
nature to the latter ; and m like manner, the boy who 
refuses to do his schoolfellow's task is more truly kind, 
more truly good natured, to him than he who, by in- 
dulging his indolence, runs the risk of making him a 
dunce for life. 

But some may reply, " It would make one odious in 
the school, were one to refuse this common compliance 
with the wants and wishes of one's companions." — Not 
if the refusal were declared to be the result of principle, 
and every aid not contrary to it were ofiered and afford- 
ed ; and there are many ways in which schoolfellows 
may assist each other, without any violation of truth, and 
without sharing with them in the practical lie, by im- 
posing on their masters, as theirs, lessons which they 
never wrote. 

This common practice in schools is a practical lie 
of considerable importance, from its frequency ; and 
because, as I before observed, the result of it is, that the 
first step which a child sets in a school is into the midst 
of deceit — tolerated, cherished deceit. For, if children 
are quick at learning, they are called upon immediately 
to enable others to deceive ; and, if dull, they are enabled 
to appear in borrowed plumes themselves. 

How often have I heard men in mature life say, " Oh ! 
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have still to say ; as I am painfully conscious of my own 
inability to do justice to it ; and if the good which I de- 
rire be but effected, I am willing to rengn to others the 
merit of the success* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EXTRACTS FROM LORD BACON, AND OTHERS. 

In a gallery of moral philosophers, the rank of Bacons 
in my opinion, resembles that of Titian in a gallery of 

Eictures ; and some of his successors not only look up to 
im as authority for certain excellences, out, making 
him, in a measure, their study ; they endeavor to diffuse 
over their own productions the beauty of his concepdons, 
and the depth and breadth of his]|manner. I am, there- 
fore, sorry that those passages in his Essay on Truth 
which bear upon the subject before me, are so unsatis- 
factorily brief; — ^however, as even a sketch from' the 
hand of a master is valuable, I give the following ex- 
tracts from the essay in question. 

^' But to pass from theological and philosophical truth — 
to truth, or rather veracity, in civil business, it will be ac- 
knowledged, even by those that practise it not, that clear 
and sound dealing is the honor of man's nature, and that 
mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and sil- 
ver, which may make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it. For these winding and crooked courses are 
the goings of the serpent, which goeth basely upon the 
belly, and not upon the feet. There is no v^ce that does 
so overwhelm a man with shame, as to be found false or 
perfidious ; and therefore Montaigne saith very acutely, 
when he inquired the reason, why the giving the he 
should be such a disgraceful and odious charge, ' If it be 
well weighed,' said he, ^ to say that a man lies, is as 
much as to say, he is a bravado towards God and a cow- 
ard towards man. For the liar insults God and crouches 
to man.' " Essay on Truth 
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I hoped to have derived coDsiderable assistance from 
Addison ; as he ranks so very high in the list of moral 
writers, that I>r Watts said of his greatest work, " there 
is so much virtue in the eight volumes of the Spectator, 
such a reverence of things sacred, so many valuable re- 
marks for our conduct in life, that they are not improper 
to lie in parlours, or summer-houses, to entertain one's 
thoughts in any moments of leisure." But, in spite of 
his fame as a moralist, and of this high eulogium from 
one of the best authorities, Addison appears to have done 
very little as an advocate for spontaneous truth, and an 
assailant of spontaneous lying ; and has been much less 
zealous and effective than either Hawkesworth or John- 
son. However, what he has said, is well said; and I 
have pleasure in giving it. 

" Tlie great violation of the point of honor from man 
to man is, giving the lie. One may tell another that he 
drinks and blasphemes, and it may pass unnoticed ; but 
to say he lies, though but in jest, is an affront that nothing 
but blood can expiate. The reason perhaps may be, 
because no other vice implies a want of courage so much 
as the making of a lie ; and, therefore, telling a man he 
lies, is touching him in the most sensible part of honor, 
and, indirectly, calling him a coward. I cannot omit, un- 
der this head, what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Per- 
sians ; that, from the age of five years to twenty, they in- 
struct their sons only in three things ; — to manage the 
horse, to make use of the bow, and to speak the truthJ*^ 
Spectator, Letter 99. 

I know not whence Addison took the extract, from 
which I give the following quotation, but I refer my read- 
ers to No. 352 of the Spectator. 

^' Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it oCit ; it is always near at hand, and 
sits upon our Ups, and is ready to drop out, before we are 
aware ; whereas, a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's 
invention upon the rack ; and one break wants a great 
many more to make it good. It is like building on a false 
foundation, which continually stands in need of props .to 
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keep it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
have raised a substantial building at first upon a true and 
solid foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, and 
there is nothing hollow and unsound in it ; and, because it 
is plain and open, fears no discovery, of which the crafty 
man is always in danger. All his pretences are so trans- 
parent, that he that runs may read them ; he is the last 
man that finds himself to be found out ; and while he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ders himself ridiculous. Add to all this, that sincerity is 
the most compendious wisdom, and an excellent instru- 
ment for the speedy despatch of business. It creates 
confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the la- 
bor of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in 
a few words. It is like travelling in $i plain beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man sooner to his journey's 
end than by-ways, in which men often lose themselves. 
In a word, whatsoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over ; but the in- 
convenience of it is perpetual, because it brings a man 
under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion^ so that he is 
not believed when he speaks truth, nor trusted perhaps 
when he means honesdy. When a man has once forfeit- 
ed the reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and noth- 
ing will serve his turn ; neither truth nor falsehood." 

Dr Hawkes worth, in the " Adventurer," makes lying 
the subject of a whole number; and begins thus: — 
" When Aristotle was once asked what a man could gain 
by uttering falsehoods," he replied, " not to be credited 
when he shall speak the truth." " The character of a 
liar is at once so hateful and contemptible, that even of 
those who have lost their virtue it might be expected that, 
from the violation of truth, they should be restrained by 
their pride ;" and again, " almost every other vice that 
disgraces human nature may be kept in countenance by 

applause and association The liar, and only 

the liar, is invariably and universally despised, abandoned, 
and disowned. It is natural to expect that a crime thus 
generally detested should be generally avoided, &c. Yet, 
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SO It is, that in defiance of censure and contempt, truth 
is frequently violated ; and scarcely the most vigilant and 
unremitted circumspection wiU secure him that mixes with 
mankind from being hourly deceived by men of whom 
it can Scarcely be imagined that they mean any injury to 
him, or profit to themselves." He then enters into a co- 
pious discussion of the lie of vanity, which he calls the 
most common of lies, and not the least mischievous ; but 
I shall content myself with only one extract from the 
conclusion of this paper. '' There is, I think, an ancient 
law in Scotland, by which leasing making was capitally 
punished. I am, mdeed, far from designing to increase 
in this country the number of executions ; yet, I cannot 
but think that they who destroy the confidence of society, 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the secu- 
rity of life, might very properly be awakened to a sense 
of their crimes by denunciations of a whipping-post or 
pillory ; since many are so insensible of right and wrong, 
that they have no standard of action but the law^ nor feel 
guilt but as they dread punishment, ^^ 

In No. 64 of the same work, Dr Hawkesworth says, 
" that these men, who consider the imputation of some 
vices as a compliment, would resent that of a lie as 
an insult, for which life only could atone. Lyine, 
however," he adds, " does not incur more infamy than it 
deserves, though other vices incur less. But," continues 
he, '^ there is equal turpitude and yet greater meannesij 
in those forms of speech which deceive without direct 
falsehood. The crime is committed with greater delibe- 
ration, as it requires more contrivance 5 and by the of- 
fenders the use of language is totally perverted. They 
conceal a meaning opposite to that which they express ; 
their speech is a kind of riddle propounded for an evil 
purpose. 

" Indirect lies more effectually than others destroy 
that mutual confidence which is said to be the band of 
society. They are more frequently repeated, because 
they are not prevented by the dread of detection. Is 
it not astonishing that a practice so universally infamous 
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should not be more generally avoided ? To think, is to 
renounce it ; and, tliat I may fix the attention of my 
readers a little longer upon the subject, I shall relate a 
story which, perhaps, by those who have much sensibili- 
ty, will not soon be forgotten." 

He then proceeds to relate a story which is, I think, 
more full of moral teaching than any one I ever read 
on the subject ; and so superior to the preceding ones 
written by myself that I am glad there is no necessity 
for me to bring them in immediate competition with it ; 
— and that all I need do, is to give the moral of that 
story. Dr Hawkesworth calls the tale *' the Fatal Effects 
of False Apologies and Pretences ;" but " the fatal ef- 
fects of white lyings ^ would have been a juster title ; and 
perhaps, my readers will be of the same opinion, when 
I have given an extract from it. I shall preface the ex- 
tract by saying that, by a series of white lies, well inten- 
Uoned, but, like all lies, mischievous in their resuh, either 
to the purity of the moral feeling, or to the interests of 
those who utter them, jealousy was aroused in the hus- 
band of one of the heroines, and duel and death were 
the consequences. The following letter, written by the 
too successful combatant to his wife, will sufficiently ex- 
plain all that is necessary for my purpose. 

" My dear Charlotte, 1 am the most wretched of all 
men ; but I do not upbraid you as the cause. Would 
that I were not more guilty tlian you ! We are the mar^ 
tyrs of dissimulation. But your dissimulation and false- 
hood were the effects of mine. By the success of a lie 
put into the mouth of a chairman^ I was prevented 
reading a letter which would at last have undeceived me ; 
and, by persisting in dissimulation, the Captain has made 
his friend a fugitive, and his wife a widow. Thus does 
insincerity terminate in misery and confusion, whether in 
its immediate purpose it succeeds, or is disappointed. 
If we ever meet again (to meet again in peace is impos- 
sible, but if we ever meet agam,) let us resolve to be 
sincere ; to be sincere is to be tme, innocent^ and safe. 
We venture to commit faults, which shame or fear would 
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preventj if^ we did not hope to conceal them by a lie. 
But, in the labyrinth of falsehood, men meet those evils 
whieh they seek to avoid ; and, as in the straight path 
of truth alone they can see before them, in the straight 
path of truth alone they can pursue felicity with success. 
Adieu ! I am ... . dreadful !....! can subscribe 
nothing that does not reproach and torment me." 

Within a few weeks after the receipt of this letter, the 
unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast away, in 
bis passage to France. 

I shall next bring forward a greater champion of truth 
than the author of the Adventurer ; and put her cause 
into the hands of the mighty author of the Rambler. 
Boswell, in his Life of Dr Johnson, says thus ; — 

" He would not allow his servant to say he was not at 
home when he really was. ' A servant's strict regard 
for truth,' said he, ' must be weakened by the practice. 
A philosopher may know that it is merely a form of de- 
nim; but few servants are such nice disiinguishers. 
If I accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, have I not 
reason to apprehend that he will tell many lies for him- 
5e§^?"'* 

" The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity," 
says Boswell, vol. ii. pp. 464-55, " cannot be too often 

* Boswell adds, in his own person, ** I am however satisfied that 
every servant of any degree of intelligence, understands saying, his 
master is not at home, not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but as 
customary words, intimating that hia master wishes not to be seen; 
so that there can be no bad effect fi-om it." So says the man of the 
world ; and so say almost all the men of the world, and women too. 
But, even they will admit that the opinion of Johnson is of more 
weight, on a question of morals, than that of BosweU ; and I beg 
leave to add that of another powerful minded and pious man. Scott, 
the editor of the Bible, says, in a note to the fourth chapter of Judges, 
** A very criminal deviation from simplicity and godliness is become 
customary amongst professed Christians. I mean the instructing and 
requiring servants to prevaricate (to word it no more harshly,) in 
order that their masters may be preserved from the inconvenience of 
unwelcome visitants. And it should be considered whether they who 
require their servants to disregard the truth, for their pleasure, will 
not teach them an evil lesson, and habituate them to use falsehood 
for their own pleasure also." When I first wrote on this subject, I 
was not aware that writers of such eminence as tiiose from whom I 

15 
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inculcated. Johnson was known to be so rigidly. atten- 
tive to it, that, even in his common conversation, the 
slightest circumstance was mentioned with exact preci- 
sion. The knowledge of his having such a principle 
and habit made his friends have a perfect reliance on the 

truth of EVERY THING THAT HE TOLD, hoWCVCr it might 

have been doubted, if told by others. 

^y What a bribe and a reward does this anecdote bold 
out to us to be accurate in relation ! for, of all privileges^ 
that of being considered as a person on whose veracity 
and accuracy every one can implicitly rely, is perhaps 
the most valuable to a social being." Vol. iii. p. 460. 

" Next morning while we were at breakJfast," ob- 
serves the amusing biographer, " Johnson gave a very 
earnest recommendatioa of what he himself practised 
with the utmost conscientiousness ;" I mean, a strict 
regard to truth, even in the most minute particulars. 
' Accustom your children,' said he, ' constantly to this. 
If a thing happened at one window, and they, when re- 
lating it, say, that it happened at another, do not let it 
pass ; but instantly check them ; you don't know where 
deviation from truth will end.^ Our lively hostess, whose 
fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgetted at this, and 
ventured to say, ' this is too much. If Mr Johnson should 
forbid me to drink tea, I would comply ; as I should feel 
the restrainst only twice a day ; but little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one is 
not perpetually watching.' — Johnson. ' Well, madam ; 
and you ought to be perpetually watching. It is more 
from carelessness about truths than from intentional lyings 
that there is so much falsehood in the world.' " 

" Johnson inculcated upon all his friends the impor- 
tance of perpetual vigilance against the slightest degree of 

now quote had written respecting this Lie of Convenience; but it is 
most ^^tifying to me to find the truth of my humble opinion con- 
firmed by such men as Johnson, Scott, and Chalmers. 

I know not who wrote a very amusing and humorous book, called 
" Thinks I to myself;" but this subject is admirably treated tiiere, 
and with effective ridicule, as, indeed, is worldly insincerity in 
general. 
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falsehood ; the effect of which, as Shr Joshua Reynolds 
observed to me, has been that all who were of his school 
are distinguished for a love of truth and accuracy, which 
they would not have possessed in the same degree, if they 
had not been acquainted with Johnson."^ 

^^ We talked of the casuistical question,'' says Boswell, 
vol. iv. 334, " whether it was allowable at any time to 
depart from truth." — Johnson. *The general rule is, 
that truth should never be violated ; because it is of the 
utmost importance to the comfort of life that we should 
have a full security by mutual faith ; and occasional in- 
conveniences should be willingly suffered, that we may 
preserve it. I deny,' he observed further on, ' the law- 
fulness of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming 
him. You have no business with consequences; you are 
to Ullthe truth: '' 

Leaving what the great moralist himself added on this 
subject, because it is not necessary for my purpose, I shall 
do Boswell the justice to insert the following testimony, 
which he himself bears to the importance of truth. 

" I cannot help thinking that there is much weight in 
die opinion of those who have held that truth, as an eter- 
nal and immutable prmciple, is never to be violated for 
supposed, previous, or superior obligations, of which, 
every man being led to judge for himself, there is great 
danger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade 
ourselves that they exist ; and, probably, whatever extra- 
ordinary instances may sometimes occur, where some evil 
may be prevented by violating this noble principle, it would 
be found that human happiness would, upon the whole, 
be more perfect, were trutli universally preserved." 

But, however just are the above observations, they are 
inferior in pithiness, and practical power, to the following 
few words, extracted from another of Johnson's sentences. 
" All truth is not of equal importance ; but, if little vio^ 

* However Boswell's self-flattery might blind him, what he says 
relative to the harmlessneM of servants denying their masters, makes 
him an exception to this general rule. 
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lations be allowed^ every violation tuilly in time be thought 
little:' 

The following quotation is from the 96th number of the 
Rambler. It is the introduction to an Allegory, called 
Truth, Falsehood, and Fiction ; but, as I think his didac- 
tic is here superior to his narrative, I shall content myself 
with giving the first. 

" Jt is reported of the Persians, by an ancient writer, 
tliat the sum of their education consisted in teaching 
youth to ride, to shoot witi) the bow, and to speak truth. 
The bow and the horse were easily mastered; but it 
would have been happy if we had been informed by what 
arts veracity was cultivated, and by what preservations 
a Persian mind was secured against the temptaticHis of 
falsehood. 

" There are indeed, in the present corruptions of man- 
kind, many incitements to forsake truth ; the need of palli- 
ating our own faults, and the convenience of imposing on 
the ignorance or credulity of others, so ii*equendy occur ; 
so many immediate evils are to be avoided, and so many 
present gratifications obtained by craft and delusion ; that 
very few of those who are much entangled in life, have 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support them in the steady 
practice of open veracity. In order that all men may be 
taught to speak truth, it is necessary that all likewise 
should learn to hear it ; for no species of falsehood is 
more frequent than flattery, to which the coward is be- 
trayed by fear, the dependant by interest, and the friend 
by tenderness. Those who are neither servile nor timo- 
rous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and, while 
unjust demands of praise continue to be made, there will 
always be some whom hope, fear, or kindness, will dis- 
pose to pay them." 

There cannot be a stronger picture given of the diffi- 
culties attendant on speaking the strict truth ; and I own 
I feel it to be a difficulty which it requires the highest 
of motives to enable us to overcome. Still, as the old 
proverb says, " where there is a will, there is a way ;" 
and if that will be derived from the only right source^ 
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dw (mly effective motive, I am well convinced, that all 
obstacles to the utterance of spontaneous truth would at 
length vanish, and that falsehpod would become as rare as 
it is contemptible and pernicious. 

The contemporary of Johnson and Hawkesworth, 
Lord Kames, comes next on my list of moral writers, 
who have treated on the subject of truth ; but I am not 
able to give oiore than a short extract from bis Sketches 
of the Kstory of Man ; a work which had no small repu- 
tation in its day, and was in every one's hand, till eclipsed 
by the depth and brilliancy of modem Scotch philo- 
sophers. 

He says, p. 169, in his 7th section, with respect to 
veracity in particular, " man is so constituted that he must 
be indebted to information for the knowledge of most 
things that benefit or hurt him ; and if he could not de- 
pend on infornoation, society would be very little bene- 
fited. Further, it is wisely ordered, that we should be 
bound by the moral sense to speak truth, even where we 
perceive no harm in transgressing that duty, because it is 
tuffidertt that harmmay come, though not foreseen ; at the 
same time, falsehood always does mischief It may hap- 
pen not to injure us externally in our reputation, or 
goods ; but it never fails to injure us internally ; the 
isweetest and most refined pleasure of society is a candid 
intercourse of sentiments, of opinion, of desires, and wishes; 
and it would be poisonous to indulge any falsehood in 
such an intercourse." 

My next extracts are fi'om two celebrated divines of the 
Church of England, Bishop Beveridge, and Archdeacon 
Paley. The Bishop, in his " Private Thoughts," thus 
heads one of his sections (which he denominates reso- 
lutions ; — ) 

Resolution hi. — I am resolved, by the grace of God, 
always to m^ike my tongue and heart go together, so as 
never to speak with the one, what 1 do not think with the 
other. 

" As my happiness consisteth in nearness and vicinity, 
so doth my holiness in likeness and conformity, to the 

15* 
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cbiefest good. I am so much the better, as I am the 
liker tlie best ; and so much the holier, as I am more 
conformable to the holiest, or rather to him who is holi- 
ness itself. Now, one great title which the Most High is 
pleased to give himself, and by which he is pleased to 
reveal himself to us, is the God of truth ; so that I shall 
be so much the liker to the God of Truth, by how much 
I am the mora constant to the truth of God. And, the 
farther I deviate from this, the nearer I approach to the 
nature of the devil, who is the father of lies, and liars too ; 
John viii. 44. And therefore to avoid the scandal and 
reproach, as well as the dangerous malignity, of this dam- 
nable sin, I am resolved, by the bles^ng of Grod, always 
to tune my tongue in unison to my heart, so as never to 
speak any thing, but what I think really to be true. So 
that, if ever I speak what is not true it shall not be the 
error of my will, but of my understanding. 

'^ I know, lies are commonly distinguished into offi- 
cious, pernicious, and jocose ; and some may fancy some 
of them more tolerable than others. But, for my own 
part, I think they are all pernicious ; and therefore, not 
to be jested withal, nor indulged, upon any pretence or 
color whatsoever. Not as if it was a sin, not to speak 
exactly as a thing is in itself, or as it seems to me in its 
literal meaning, without some liberty granted to rhetorical 
tropes and figures ; [for so, the Scripture itself would 
be chargeable with lies ; many things being contained 
in it which are not true in a literal sense.] But,, I 
must so use rhetorical^ as not to abuse my Christian 
liberty ; and therefore, never' to make use of hyperboles, 
ironies, or other tropes and figures, to deceive or impose 
upon my auditors, but only for the better adorning, illus- 
trating, or confirming the matter. 

" I am resolved never to promise any thing with my 
mouth, but what I intend to perform in my heart ; and 
never to intend to perform any thing, but what I am sure 
1 can perform. For, though I may intend to do as I say 
now, yet there are a thousand weighty things that inter- 
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Vene, which may turn the balance of my intentions, or 
otherwise hinder the performance of my promise." 

I come now. to an extract from Dr Paley, the justly 
celebrated author of the work entitled "Moral Phi- 
losophy." 

" A lie is a breach of promise ; for whosoever seri- 
ously addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises 
to speak the truth, because he knows that the truth is 
expected. Or the obligation of veracity may be made 
out from the direct ill consequences of lying to social 
happiness ; which consequences consist, either in some 
specific injury to particular individuals, or in the destruc- 
tion of that confidence which is essential to the intercourse 
of human life ; for which latter reason a lie may be per- 
nicious in its general tendency ; and therefore, criminal, 
though it produce no particular or visible mischief to any 
one. There are falsehoods which are not lies ; that is, 
which are not criminal, as where no one is deceived ; 
which is the case in parables, fables, jests, tales to create 
mirth, ludicrous embellishments of a story, where the 
declared design of the speaker is not to inform but to 
divert ; compliments in the svbscription of a letter ; a 
servanda denying his master; a prisoner* s pleading not 
guilty ; an advocate asserting the justice^ or his bmefin 
thejusticcy of his clienfs cause. In such instances no 
confidence is destroyed^ because none was rqfosed; no 
promise to speak the truth is violated^ because none was 
given or understood to be given, 

" In the first place, it is almost impossible to pronounce 
beforehand with certainty, concerning any lie, that it is 
inoffensive, volat irrevocabile, and collects oft-times re- 
actions in its flight, which entirely changes its nature. It 
may owe, possibly, its mischief to tlie officiousness or 
misrepresentation of those who circulate it ; but the mis- 
chief is, nevertheless, in some degree chargeable upon 
the original editor. In the next place, this liberty in con- 
versation defeats its own end. Much of the pleasure, 
and all the benefit, of conversation depend upon our 
opinion of the speaker's veracity, for which this rule 
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leaves no foundation. The faith, indeed, of a bearer 
must be extremely perplexed, who considers the speaker, 
XX believes that the speaker considers himself, as under 
no obligation to adkere to truth, but according to the par^ 
ticular importance of what he relates. But, beside and 
above both these reasons, whiU Uee &lwa3rs introduce 
^others of ^ darker complexion. I have seldom known 
any one who deserted truth in trifles that could be trust- 
ed in matters cf importimce.^ 

^ Nice ^listinetions are out of the question upon occa- 
9KH1S which, like those of speech, return every hour. 
The habit, therefore, when once formed, is ea»ly extend- 
ed to serve the designs of malice or interest } like afl hab- 
its, it spreads indeed of itself. 

" As there may be falsehoods which are not lies, so 
there are many ues without literal or direct falsehood. 
An opening is always left for this species of prevarication, 
when the literal and grammatical signification of a sen- 
tence is different from the popular and customary mean- 
ing. It is the wil&l deceit that makes the Ke ; and we 
wilfully deceive when our expressions are not true in 
the sense in which we believe the hearer apprehends 
them. Besides, it is absurd to contend for any sense of 
words, in oppositicm to usage, and upon nothing else ; — 
or a man may act a lie,— as by pointing his finger in a 
wrong direction, when a traveller inquires of him his . 
road ;— or when a tradesman shuts up his windows, to 
induce his creditors to beKeve that he is abroad ; for, to 
all moral purpose, and therefore as to veracity, speech 
and action are the same ; — speech being only a mode of 
action. Or, lastly, there may be lies of omission. A 
writer on English history, who, in his account of the reign 
of Charles the 1st, should wilfully suppress any evidence 
of that Prince's despotic measures and designs, might 
be said to lie ; for, by entidingi his book a History of 

* How contrary is the spirit of this wise observation, and the fol- 
lowing ones, to that which Paley manifests in his toleration of ser- 
vants being taught to deny their masters ! 
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England, he engages to relate the whole truth of the his- 
tory, or, at least, all he knows of it." 

I feel entire unity of sentiment with Paley on all that 
he has advanced in these extracts, except in those pas- 
sages which are printed in Italic ; but Chalmers and Scott 
have given a complete refutation to his opinion on the in- 
nocence of a servant's denying his master, in the ex- 
tracts given in a preceding chapter ; and it will be ably 
refuted in some succeeding extracts. But, eloquent and 
convincing as Paley generally is, it is not from his Moral 
Philosophy that he derives his purest reputation. He 
has long been considered as lax, negligent, and inconclu- 
sive, on many points, as a moral philosopher. 

It was when he came forward as a Christian warrior 
against infidelity, that he brought his best powers into the 
field ; and his name will live for ever as the author of 
Evidences of Christianity, and the Horae Paulinae.* I 
shall now avail myself of the assistance of a powerful 
and eloquent writer of more modem date, William God- 
win, with whom I have entire correspondence of opinion 
on the subject of spontaneous truth, though, on some 
other subjects, 1 decidedly differ from him. " It was 
further proposed," says he, " to consider the value of 
truth in a practical view, as it relates to the incidents and 
commerce of ordinary life, under which form it is known 
by the denominations of sincerity. 

" The powerful recommendations attendant on sincerity 
are obvious. It is intimately connected with the general 
dissemination of innocence, energy, intellectual improve- 
ment, and philanthropy. Did every man impose this law 
upon himself; did he regard himself as not authorized 
to conceal any part of his character and conduct ; this 
circumstance alone would prevent millions of actions from 
being perpetrated, in which we are now induced to en- 

* I heard the venerable bishop of say that when he gave Dr 

Paley some very valuable preferment, he addressed him thus ; ** I 
give you this, Dr Paley, not for your Moral Philosophy, nor for your 
Natural Theology, but for your Evidences of Christianity, and your 
Hone Paulinae. 
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gage, by the prospect of success and impunity." " There 
is a further benefit that would result to me from the habit 
of telling every man the truth, regardless of the dictates 
of worldly prudence and custom ; I should acquire a 
clear, ingenuous, and unembarrassed air. According to 
the established^modes of society, whenever I have a cir- 
cumstance to state which would require some effort of 
mind and discrimination, to enable me to do it justice, and 
state it with proper effect, I fly from the task, and take 
refuge in silence and equivocation." 

"But the principle whigh forbade me concealment 
would keep my mind for ever awake, and for ever warm. 
I should always be obliged to exert my attention, lest in 
pretending to tell the truth, I should tell it in so imperfect 
and mangled a'way^ as to produce the effect of false- 
hood. If I spoke to a man of my own faults, or those 
of his neighbor, I ahould be anxious not to suffer them 
to come distorted or exaggerated to his mind, or permit 
what at first was fact, to degenerate into satire. If I 
spoke to him of the errors he had himself committed, I 
should carefully avoid those inconsiderate expressions 
which might convert what was in itself beneficent, into 
offence, and my thoughts would be full of that kindness 
and generous concern for his welfare which such a task 
necessarily brings with it. The efiects of sincerity upon 
others would be similar to its effects on him that practised 
it. Plain dealing, truth spoken with kindness, but spoken 
with sincerity, is the most wholesome of all discipUnes." 
. . . . " The only species of sincerity which can, in any 
degree, prove satisfactory to the enlightened moralist and 
politician, is that where frankness is perfect, and every 
degree of reserve is discarded." 

" Nor is there any danger that such a character should 
degenerate into ruggedness and brutality. 

" Sincerity, upon the principles on which it is here re- 
commended, is practised from a consciousness of its utility, 
and from sentiments of philanthropy. 

" It will communicate frankness to the voice, fervor 
to the gesture, and kindness to the heart. 
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" The duty of siDcerity is one of those general prin- 
ciples which reflection and experience have enjoined 
upon us as conducive to the happiness of mankind. 

'^ Sincerity and plain dealing are eminently conducive 
to the interests of mankind at large, because they afford 
that ground of confidence and reasonable expectation 
which are essential to wisdom and virtue." 

I feel it difficult to forbear giving further extracts from 
this very interesting and well-argued part of the work 
from whicii I quote ; but the limits necessary for my own 
book forbid me to indulge myself in copious quotations 
from this. I must,, however, give two further extracts 
from the conclusion of this chapter. '* No man can be 
eminently either respectable, or amiable, or useful, who 
is not distinguished for the frankness and candor of his 

manners He that is not conspicuously sincere, 

either very little partakes of the passion of doing good, 
or is pitiably ignorant of the means by which the objects 
of true benevolence are to be efected." The writer 
proceeds to discuss the mode of excluding visiters^ and 
it is done in so powerful a manner, that I must avail my- 
self of the aid which it affords me. 

'' Let us then, according to the .well-known axiom of 
MORALiTT, put ourselves in the place of that man upon 
whom is imposed this ungracious task. Is there any of 
us that would be contented to perform it in person, and 
to say that our father and brother was not at home, when 
they were really in the bouse ? Should we not feel our- 
selves contaminated by the plebeian lie ? Can we thus 
be justified in requiring that from another which we should 
shrink from as an act of dishonor in ourselves ? " I must 
here beg leave to state that, generally speaking, masters 
and mistresses only command their servants to tell a lie 
which they would be very willing to tdl themselves. I 
have heard wives deny their husbands, husbands their 
wives, children their parents, and parents their children, 
with as much unblushing effirontery as if there were no 
such thing as truth, or its obligations ; but I respect his 
question on this subject, envy him his ignorance, and ad- 
mire his epithet plebeian lie. 
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But then, I think that allies are plebeian. Was it not 
a king of France, a captive in his kingdom, who said, 
(with an honorable consciousness, that a sovereign is en- 
titled to set a high example to his people,) " if honor be 
driven from every other spot, it should always inhabit the 
breast of kings ! " and if truth be banished from every 
other description of persons, it ought more especially to 
be found on the lips of those whom rank and fortune 
have placed above the reach of strong temptation to 
falsehood. 

But, while I think that, however exalted be the rank 
of the person who utters a lie, that person suffers by bis 
deceit a worse than plebeian degradation, I also assert, 
that the humblest plebeian, who is known to be incapable 
of falsehood, and to utter, on all occasions, spontaneous 
truth, is raised far above the mendacious patrician in the 
scale of real respectability ; and in comparison, the ple- 
beian becomes patrician, and the patrician plebeian. 

I shall conclude my references, with extracts from two 
modern Scotch philosophers of considerable and deserved 
reputation, Dr Reid, and Dr Thomas Browne.* 

" Without fidelity and trust, there can be no human 
society. There never was a society even of savages, 
nay, even of robbers and pirates, in which there was not 
a great degree of veracity and fidelity amongst themselves. 
Every man thinks himself injured and ill-used when he 
is imposed upon. Every man takes it as a reproach 
when falsehood is imputed to him. There are the clear- 
est evidences that all men disapprove of falsehood, when 
their judgment is not biassed." Reid^s Essays on the 
Power of the Human Mindj chap. vi. " On the nature 
of a Contract." 

" The next duty of which we have to treat, is that of 
veracity, which relates to the knowledge or belief of 
others, as capable of being affected by the meanings, true 

* This latter gentleman, with whom I had the pleasure of being 
personally acquainted, has, by his early death, left a chasm in the 
world of literature, and in the domestic circle in which he moved, 
which cannot easily be filled up. 
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or fake, which our words or our conduct may convey ; 
and consists in the faithful conformity of our language, or 
of our conduct, when it is intended tacitly to supply the 
place of language to the truth which we profess to deliv- 
er ; or, at least, to that which is at the time believed by 
us to be true. So much of the happiness of social life is 
derived from the use of language, and so profitless would 
the mere power of language be, but for the truth which 
dictates it, that the abuse of the confidence which is 
placed in our declarations may not merely be in the high- 
est degree injurious to the individual deceived, but would 
tend, if general, to throw back the whole race of man- 
kind into that barbarism from which they have emerged, 
and ascended through still purer air, and still brighter 
sunshine, to that noble height which they have reached. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that veracity, so important 
to the happiness of all, and yet subject to so many temp- 
tations of personal interest in the violation of it, should, 
in all nations, have had a high place assigned to it among 
the virtues." — Dr Thomas Brotme's Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mindj vol, iv. p. 225. 

It may be asked why I have taken the trouble to quote 
fipom so many authors, in order to prove what no one ever 
doubted ; namely, the importance and necessity of speak*- 
ing the truth, and the meanness and mischief of uttering 
falsehood. But I have added authority to authority, in 
order renewedly to force on the attention of my read-- 
ers that not one of these writers mentions any allowed 
exception to the general rule, that truth is always to be 
spoken ; no mental reservation is pointed out as permit- 
ted on special occasions ; no individual is authorized to be 
the judge of right or wrong in his own case, and to set 
his own opinion of the propriety and necessity of lying, 
in particular instances, against the positive precept to 
abstain from lying; an injunction which is so commonly 
enforced in the page of tiie moralist, that it becomes a 
sort of imperative command. Still, in spite of the uni- 
versally acknowledged conviction of mankind, that truth 
is virtue, and falsehood vice, I scarcely know an individual 

16 
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who does not occasionally shrink from acting up to his con- 
viction on this point, and is not, at times, irresistibly impel- 
led to qualify that conviction, by saying, that on " almost 
all occasions the truth is to be spoken, and never to be 
withheld." Or they may, perhaps, quote the well known 
proverb, that " truth is not to be spoken at all times." But 
the real meaning of that proverb appears to me to be sun* 
ply this; that we are never officiously or gratuitously to utter 
offensive truths ; not tliat truth, when required, is ever to 
be withheld. The principle of truth is an immutable 
principle, or it is of no use as a guard, nor safe as the 
foundation of morals. A moral law on which it is dan- 
gerous to act to the uttermost, is, however admirable, no 
better than Harlequin's horse, which was the very best 
and finest of all horses, and worthy of the admiration of 
the whole world ; but, unfortunately, the horse was bead ; 
and if the law to tell the trutii inviolably, is not to be 
strictly adhered to, without any regard to consequences, 
it is, however admirable, as useless as the merits of Har- 
lequin's dead horse. King Theodoric, when advised by 
his courtiers to debase the coin, declared, " that nothing 
which bore his image should ever lie." Happy would it 
be for the interests of society, if, having as much proper 
self-respect as this good monarch had, we could resolve 
never to allow our looks or words to bear any impress, 
but that of the strict truth ; and were as reluctant to give 
a false impression of ourselves, in any way, as to circu- 
late light sovereigns and forged bank notes. Oh ! that 
the day may come when it shall be thought as dishonor- 
able to commit the slightest breach of veracity, as to pass 
counterfeit shillings; and when both shall be deemed 
equally detrimental to the safety and prosperity of the 
community. 

I intend in a future work to make some observations 
on several collateral descendants from the large family of 
lies. Such as inaccuracy in relation; promise- 

BRKAKIN6 ; ENGAGEMENT BREAKING, and WANT OF PUNC- 
TUALITY. Perhaps procrastination comes in a degree 
under the head of lying ; at least procrastinators lie to 
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themselves ; they say " I will do so and so tomorrow," and 
as they beHeve their own assertions, they are guilty of 
self-deception, the most dangerous of all deceptions. 
But those who are enabled by constant watchfulness never 
to deceive others, will at last learn never to deceive them" 
selves ; for truth being their constant aim in all their deal- 
ings, they will not shrink from that most effective of all 
means to acquire it, self-examination. 



CHAPTER XV. 
observations on the extracts from hawkesworth 

AND others. 

In the preceding chapter, 1 have given various extracts 
from authors w^ho have written on the subject of truth, 
and borne their testimony to the necessity of a strict ad- 
herence to it on all occasions, if individuals wish not only 
to be safe and respectable themselves, but to establish 
the interests of society on a sure foundation ; but, before 
I proceed to other comments on this important subject, 
I shall make observations on some of the above men- 
tioned extracts. 

Dr Hawkesworth says, " that the liar, and only the 
liar, is universally despised, abandoned, and disowned." 
But is this the fact ? Inconvenient, dangerous, and disa- 
greeable, though it be, to associate with those on whose 
veracity we cannot depend ; yet which of us has ever 
known himself, or others, refuse intercourse with persons 
who habitually violate the truth ? We dismiss the servant 
indeed, whose habit of lying offends us, and we cease to 
employ the menial, or the tradesman ; but when did we 
ever hesitate to associate with the liar of rank and opu- 
lence ? When was our moral sense so delicate as to make 
us refuse to eat of the costly food, and reject the favor 
or services of any one, because the lips of the obliger 
were 9tain^d \vith falsehood, and the conversation with 
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guile ? Surely, this writer overrates the deKcacy of moral 
ceeling in society, or we, of these latter days, have fear- 
fully degenerated from our ancestors. 

He also says» '^ that the imputation of a lie, is an insult 
for which life only can atone." And amongst men of 
worldly honor, duel is undoubtedly the result of the lie 
given, and received. Consequently, the interests of truth 
are placed under the secure guardianship of fear on 
great occasions. But, it is not so on daily, and more 
common ones, and the man who would thus fatally resent 
the imputation of falsehood, does not even reprove the lie 
of convenience in his wife or children, nor refrain from 
being guilty of it himself; he will often, perhaps, be the 
bearer of a lie to excuse them from keeping a disagree- 
able engagement ; and will not scruple to make lying 
apologies for some negligence of his own. But, is Dr 
Hawkesworth right in saying that offenders like these are 
shunned and despised ? Certainly not ; nor are they 
even self-reprobated, nor would they be censured by oth- 
ers, if their falsehood were detected. Yet, are they pot 
liars ? and is the lie, imputed to them (in resentment of 
which imputation they were willing to risk their life, and 
the life of another,) a greater breach of the moral law, 
than the little lies which they are so willing to tell ? and 
who, that is known to tell lies on trivial occasions, has a 
right to resent the imputation of lying on great ones? What- 
ever flattering unction we may lay to our souls, there is only 
one wrong and one right ; and I repeat, that, as those 
servants who pilfer grocery only are with justice called 
thieves, because they have thereby shown that the prin- 
ciple of honesty is not in them, — so may the utterers of 
little lies be with justice called liars, because they equally 
show that they are strangers to the restraining and immu- 
table principles of truth. 

Hawkesworth says, " that indirect lies more effectually 
destroy mutual confidence, that band of society, than any 
others ;" and I fully agree with him in his idea of the 
" great turpitude, and greater meanness, of those forms 
of speech, which deceive without direct falsehood ;" but 
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I cannot agree with him, that these deviations from truth 
are " universally infmnous ;" on the contrary, they are 
even scarcely reckoned a fault at all ; their very frequen- 
cy prevents them from being censured, and they are often 
considered both necessary and justifiable. 

In that touching and useful taJe by which Hawkesworth 
illustrates the pernicious effect of indirect^ as well as di- 
rect lies, " a lie put into the mouth of a chairman, and 
another lie, accompanied by withholding of the 
WHOLE TRUTH, are the occasion of duel and of death." 

And what were these lies, direct and indirect, active 
and passive ? Simply these. The bearer pf a note is 
desired to say that he comes from a milliner^ when, in 
reality, he comes from a lady in the neighborhood ; and 
one of the principal actors in the story leaves word that 
he is gone, to a coffee-house, when, in point of fact, he 
is gone to a friend's house. That friend, on being 
questioned by him, mikholds, or conceals part of the 
truth, meaning to deceive ; the wife of the questioner 
does the same, and thus, though both are innocent even in 
thought, of any thing offensive to the strictest propriety, 
they become involved in the fatal consequences of im- 
puted guilt, from which a disclosure of the whole truth 
would at once have preserved them. 

Now, I would ask if there be any thing more common 
in the daily affairs of life, than those very lies and dissim- 
ulations which 1 have selected ? 

Who has not given, or heard given, riiis order, " do not 
say where you come from ;" and often accompanied by 
" if you are asked, say you do not know, or you come from 
such a place." Who does not frequently conceal where 
they have been ; and while they own to the questioner 
that they have been to such a place, and seen such a per- 
son, keep back the information that they have been to an- 
other place, and seen another person, though they are 
very conscious that the two latter were the rca/ objects of 
the inquiry made ? 

Some may reply, " yes ; I do these things every day 
perhaps, and so does every one ; and where is the harm 

16* 
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of it ? You cannot be so absurd as to believe that such 
innocent lies, and a concealment such as Ihavear^A^to 
indulge in, will certainly be visited by consequences like 
those imagined by a writer of fiction ?" 

1 answer, no ; but though I cannot be sure ihoX fatal 
consequences will be the result of that impossible thing, 
an INNOCENT LIE, some consequences attend on all devi- 
ations from truth, which it were better to avoid. In the 
first place, the lying order given to a servant, or inferior, 
not only lowers the standard of truth in the mind of the 
person so commanded, but it lowers the person who gives 
it ; it weakens that salutary respect with which the lower 
orders regard the higher; servants and inferiors are 
shrewd observers ; and those domestics who detect a lax- 
ity of morals in their employers, and find that they do 
not hold truth sacred, but are ready to teach others to lie 
for their service, deprive themselves of their best claim 
to respect and obedience from them, that of a deep con- 
viction of their moral superiority. And they who dis- 
cover in their intimate friends and associates a systematic 
habit, an assumed and exercised right of telling only as 
much of the truth as suits their inclinations and purposes, 
must feel their confidence in them most painfully destroy- 
ed ; and listen, in future, to their disclosures and com- 
munications with unavoidable suspicion, and degrading 
distrust. 

The account given by Boswell of the regard paid by 
Dr Johnson to truth on all occasions, furnishes us with 
a still belter shield against deviations from it, than can be 
afforded even by the best and most moral fiction. For, 
as Longinus was said " to be himself the great sublime 
he draws," so Johnson was himself the great example of 
the benefit of those precepts which he lays down for the 
edification of others ; and what is still more useful and 
valuable to us, he proves that however difficult it may be 
to speak the truth, and to be accurate on all occasions, it 
is certainly possible ; for, as Johnson could do it, why 
cannot others ? It requires not his force of intellect to 
enable us to follow his example ; all that is necessary is 
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a knowledge of right and wrong, a reverence for truth, 
and an abhorrence of deceit. 

Such was Johnson's knoum habit* of telling the truth, 
than even improbable things were believed, if Ac narrated 
them ! Such was the respect for truth which his practice 
of it excited, and such the beneficial influence of his ex- 
ample, that all his intimate companions '^ were distinguish- 
ed for a love of truth and an accuracy " derived from 
association with him. 

I can never read this account of our great moralist, 
without feeling my heart glow with emulation and tri- 
umph ! With emulation, because 1 know that it must be 
my own fault, if I become not as habitually the votary of 
truth as he himself was ; and with triumph, because it is 
a complete refutation of the commonplace arguments 
against enforcing the necessity of spontaneous truth, that 
it is absolutely impossible; and that, if possible^ what 
would be gained by it ? 

What would be gained by it ? Society at large would, 
in the end, gain a degree of safety and purity far beyond 
what it has hitherto known ; and, in the meanwhile, the 
individuals who speak truth would obtain a prize worthy 
the highest aspirings of earthly ambition, — ^the constant 
and involuntary confidence and reverence of their fellow- 
creatures. 

The consciousness of truth and ingenuousness gives a 
radiance to the countenance, a freedom to the play of 
the lips, a persuasion to the voice, and a gracefiil dignity 
to the person, which no other quality of mind can equaUy 
bestow. And who is not able to recollect the direct con- 
trast to this picture exhibited by the conscious utterer of 
falsehood and disingenuousness ? Who has not observed 
the downcast eye, the snapping restless eyelid, the chang- 
ing color, and the hoarse, impeded voice, which some- 
times contradict what the hesitating lip utters, and stamp, 
on the positive assertion, the undoubted evidence of deceit 
and insincerity ? 

Those who make up the usual mass of society are, 
when tempted to its common dissimulations, like little 
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boats on the ocean, which are continually forced to sluft 
sail, and row away from danger ; or, if obliged to await 
it, are necessitated; from want of power, to get on one 
side of the billow, instead of direcdy meeting it. While 
the firm votaries of truth, when exposed to the temptations 
of falsehood, proceed undaunted along the direct course, 
like the majesdc vessel, coming boldly and direcdy on, 
breasting the v^ves in conscious security, and inspiring 
confidence in all whose well-being is entrusted to them. 
Is it not a delightful sensation to feel and to inspire confi- 
dence ? Is it not delightful to know, when we lie down 
at night, that, however darkness may envelope us, the sun 
will undoubtedly rise again, and chase away the gloom f 
True, he may rise in clouds, and his usual splendor may 
not shine out upon us during the whole diurnal revoluUon ; 
still we know that though there be not sunshine, there 
will be light, and we betake ourselves to our couch, con- 
fiding in the assurances of past experience, that day will 
succeed to night, and light to darkness. But, b it not 
equally delightful to feel this cheering confidence in the 
moral system of the circle in which we move ? And can 
any thing inspire it so much as the constant habit of truth 
in those witli whom we live ? To know that we have 
fi*iends on whom we can always rely for honest counsel, 
ingenuous reproof, and sincere sympathy, — to whom we 
can look with never doubting confidence in the night of 
our soul's despondency, knowing that they will rise on us 
like the cheering, never failing light of day, speaking un- 
welcome truths perhaps, but speaking them with tender- 
ness and discretion, — is, surely, one of the dearest 
comforts which this world can give. It Is the most pre- 
cious of the earthly staffs, permitted to support us as we 
go, trembling, short sighted, and weary pilgrims, along 
the chequered path of human existence. 

And is it not an ambition worthy of thinking and re- 
sponsible beings, to endeavor to qualify ourselves, and 
those whom we love, to be such friends as these ? And 
if habits of unblemished tnith will bestow this qualification, 
were it not wise to labor hard in order to attain them. 
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undaunted by difficulty, undeterred by the -sneers of 
worldlings, who cannot believe in the possibility of that 
moral excellence which they feel themselves unable to 
obtain ? 

To you, O ye parents and preceptors ! I particularly 
address myself. Guard your own lips from " speaking 
leasing," that the quickly discerning child or servant, may 
not, in self-defence, set the force of your example against 
that of your precepts. If each individual family would 
seriously resolve to avoid every species of falsehood them- 
selves, whether authorized by custom or not, and would 
•visit every deviation from truth, in those accused, with 
punishment and disgrace, the example would unceasingly 
spread ; for, even now, wherever the beauty of truth is 
seen, its influence is immediately felt, and its value ac- 
knowledged. Individual eflTorts, jiowever humble, if firm 
and repeated, must be ultimateljrsuccessful, as the feeble 
mouse in the fable was, at last, enabled, by its perse- 
verance, to gnaw the cords asunder which held the 
mighty lion. Difficult, I own, would such general puri- 
fication be ; but what is impossible to zeal and enterprise ? 

Hercules, as fabulous but instructive story tells us, 
when he was required to perform the apparently impossi- 
ble task of cleansing the Augean stables, exerted all his 
strength, and turned the course of a river through them 
to ejBFect his purpose, proving by his success, that nothing 
is impossible to perseverance and exertion ; and however 
long the duration, and wide-spreading the pollutions of 
falsehood and dissimulation in the world, there is a river, 
which, if suflTered to flow over their impurities, is powerful 
enough to wash avwy every stain, since it flows from the 

" FOUNTAIN OF EVEK-LIVING WATERS." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

REUOION THE ONLY BASIS OF TBUTH. 

All the moralists from whom I have quoted, and those 
on whom I have commented in the preceding chapters, 
have treated the subject of truth, as moralists only: Thqr 
do not lay it down as an indisputahle fact, that truth, as a 
principle of action, is obligatory on us all, in enjoined obe- 
dience to the clear dictates of revealed religion. There- 
fore, they have kept out of ^ght the strongest motives to 
abhor Ijring, and cleave unto truth, obedience to the 
DIVINE WILL ; yet, as necessary as were the shield and 
Ae buckler to the ancient warriors, is the ^' breastplate of 
frith** to the cause of spontaneous truth. It has been 
aSNTted that morality might exist in all its power and 
iMuity, were there no such thing as religion, since h is 
conducive to the earthly interests and happiness of man. 
But, are moral motives sufficient to protect us in times of 
particular temptations ? There appears to me the same 
difference between morality, unprotected by religious 
motives, and morality derived from them, as between the 
palace of ice, famous in Russian story, and a castle built 
of ever during stone ; perfect to the eye, and, as if formed 
to last for ever was the building of frost-work, ornamented 
and lighted up for the pleasure of the sovereign ; but, it 
melted away before the power of natural and artificial 
warmth, and was quickly resolved to the element from 
which it sprung. But the castle formed of stones joined 
together by a strong and enduring cetf^t, is proof against 
all assailment ; and, even though it may be occasionally 
shattered by the enemies, it still towers in its grandeur, 
indestructible, though impaired. In like mantier, unas- 
sailable and perfect, in appearance, may be the virtue of 
the mere moralist ; but when assailed by the warmth of 
the passions on one side, and by different enemies on the 
other, his virtue, like the palace of ice, is likely to melt 
away, and be as though it bad not beeo* Bctt, the virtue 
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of the truly religious man, even though it may on occa- 
sion be slightly shaken, is yet proof against any impor- 
tant injury; and remains, spite of temptation and .danger, 
in its original purity and power. The moral man may^ 
therefore, utter spontaneous truth ; but the religious man 
must ; for he remembers the following precepts, which 
amongst others he has learned from the scriptures ; and . 
knows that to speak lies is displeasing to the god or 

TRUTH. 

In the 6th chapter of Leviticus, the , Lord threatens 
the man '' Who lies to his neighbor, and who deceives 
his neighbor." Again he says, " Ye shall not deal falsely, 
neither lie to one another." We read in the Psalms that 
" the Lord will destroy those who speak leasing." He is 
said to be angry with the wicked every day, who have 
conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. " He 
that worketh deceit," says the Psalmist, " shall not dweD 
within my house — he that telleth lies shall not tarry in 
my sight." The Saviour, in the 8th chapter of John, 
calls the devil " a liar, and the father of lies." Paul, in 
the 3d chapter of Colossians, says, " Lie not one to an- 
other!" Prov. vi. 19, "The Lord hates a false witness 
that speaketh lies." Pov. ix. " And he that sjpeaketh 
lies shall perish." Prov. xix. 22, " A poor man is better 
than a liar." James iii. 14, "Lie not against the truth." 
Isaiah xvii. " The Lord shall sweep away the refuge of 
lies." Prov. xviii. " Let the lying lips be put to silence." 
Psalm cxix. 29, " Remove from me the way of lying." 
Psalm Ixiii. 11, "The mouth that speaketh lies shall be 
stopped." The fate of Gehazi, in the 5th chapter of the 
second book of Kings, who lied to the prophet Elisha, and 
went out of his presence " a leper whiter than snow;" and 
the judgment on Ananias and Sapphira, in the 5th chapter 
of Acts, on the former for withholding the truth, 
INTENDING TO DECEIVE, and ou the latter for telling a 
DIRECT LIE, are awful proofs how hateful falsehood is in 
the sight of the Almighty ; and, that though the seasons 
of his immediate judgments may be past, his vengeance 
against every species of falsehood is tremendously certain. 
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But though, as I have stated more than once, all per- 
son^ even those who are most negligent of truth, exclaim 
continually against lying ; and liars cannot forgive the 
slightest imputation against their veracity, still, few are 
willing to admit that telling lies of courtesy, or conve- 
nience, is lying ; or that the occasional violator of truth, 
for what are called innocent purposes, ought to be con- 
sidered as a liar ; and thence the universal falsehood which 
prevails. And, surely, that moral precept which every 
one claims a right to violate, according to his wants and 
wishes, loses its restraining power, and is, as I have be- 
fore observed, for all its original purposes, wholly aoni- 
hilated. 

But, as that person has no right to resent being called a 
sloven who goes about in a stained garment, though that 
stain be a single one ; so that being who allows himself to 
indulge in any one species of lie, cannot declare with jus- 
tice that he deserves not the name of a liar. The gen- 
eral voice and tenor of Scripture say " lie not at alL 

This may appear a command very difficult to obe]r» 
but he who gave it, has given us a still more appalling 
one ; " be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect," 
Yet, surely, he would never have given a command impos- 
sible for us to fulfil. However, be that as it may, we are 
to try to fulfil it. The drawing-master who would form 
a pupil to excellence, does not set incorrect copies before 
him, but the most perfect models of immortal art ; and 
that tyro who is awed into doing nothing by the perfection 
of his model, is not more weak than those who persevere 
in the practice of lying by the seeming impossibility of 
constantly telling the truth. The pupil may never be 
able to copy the model set before him, because his aids 
are only human and earthly ones. But, 

He who has said that " as our day our strengdi shall 
be ; " He whose ear is open to the softest cry ; He whom 
the royal Psalmist called upon to deliver him from those 
" whose mouth speaketh vanity, and whose right hand is 
a right hand of falsehood ; " — ^This pure, this powerful, 
this perfect Being, still lives to listen to the supplications 
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of sdl who trust in him ; and will, in the hour of tempta- 
tion to utter falsehood and deceit, strengthen them out of 
Zion. 

In all other times of danger the believer supplicates 
the Lord to grant him force to resist temptation ; but, 
whoever thinks of supplicating him to be enabled to resist 
daily temptation to what is called little, or whiie lying ? 
Yet, has the Lord revealed to us what species of lying he 
tolerates, and what he reproves ? Does he tell us that we 
may tell the lie of courtesy and convenience, but avoid 
all others ? The lying of Ananias was only the passive 
lie of concealing that he had kept back part of At^oii^l^ro- 
perty^ yet he was punished with instant death ! The only 
safety is in believing, or remembering, that all lying and 
insincerity whatever, is rebellion against the revealed will 
of the great God of Truth ; and they who so believe, or 
remember, are prepared for the strongest attacks of the 
soul's adversary, " Aat devil, who is the father of lies ; " 
for their weapons are derived from the armory of heaven ; 
their steps are guided by light from tlie sanctuary, and 
the cleansing river by which they are enabled to drive 
away all the pollutions of falsehood and deceit, is that 
pure river of " the water of life, flowing from the throne 
of God, and of the Lamb." 

1 trust, that I have not in any of the preceding pages 
underrated the difficulty of always speaking the truth ^ — 
I have only denied that it was impossible to do so, and I 
have pointed out the only means by which the possibility 
of resisting the temptation to utter falsehood might be 
secured to us on all occasions ; namely, religious motives 
derived from obedience to the vnll of God. 

Still, in order to prove how well aware I am of the 
difficulty in question, I shall venture to bring forward 
some distinguished instances on record of holy men, who 
were led by the fear of death and other motives to lie 
against their consciences ; thereby exhibiting beyond a 
doubt, the difficulty of a constant adherence to the prac- 
tice of sincerity. But they also prove that the real chris- 
tian must be iTiiserable under a consciousness of having 

17 
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violated the truth, and that to escape from the most poig* 
nant of all pangs, the pangs of self-reproach, the -delin* 
quents in question sought for refuge from their remorse, 
by courting that very death which they had endeavored 
to escape from, by being guilty of falsehood. They at 
the same time furnish convincing proofs that it is in the 
power of the sincere penitent to retrace his steps, and be 
reinstated in the height of virtue whence he has fallen, if 
he will humble himself before the great. Being whom he 
has offended, and call upon Him who can alone save to 
the uttermost." 

My first three examples are taken from the martyred 
reformers, who were guilty of the most awful species of 
lying, in signing recantations of their opinions, even when 
their belief in them remained unchanged ; but who, as 
I have before observed, were compelled by the power of 
that word of God written on the depth of the secret 
heart, to repent with agonizing bitterness of their apos- 
tacy from truth, and to make a public reparation for their 
shoit lived error, by a death of patient suffering, and 
even of rejoicing. 

Jerome of Prague comes first upon the list. He 
was born at the close of the thirteenth century ; and in 
the year 1415, after having spent his youth in the pursuit 
of knowledge at the greatest Universities in Europe, — 
namely, those of Prague, Paris, Heidelberg, and Cologne, 
— we find him visiting Oxford, at which place he be- 
came acquainted with the works of Wickliffe ; and at 
his return to Prague he not only professed himself an 
open favorer of the doctrines of that celebrated reformer ; 
but, finding that John Huss was at the head of Wick- 
liffe's party in Bohemia, he attached himself immediately 
to that powerful leader. It were unnecessary for me to 
follow him through the whole of his polemical career, as 
it is the close of it only which is fitted for my purpose ; 
suffice, that having been brought before tlje Council of 
Constance, in the year 1416, to answer for what they 
deemed his heresies, a thousand voices called out, even 
after his first examination, ^' away with him ! bum him ! 
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bum him ! bum him ! " On which, little doubting that 
his power and virtuous resistance could ever fail him in 
time of need, Jerome replied, lookbg round on the as- 
sembly with dignity and confidence, " Since nothing can 
satisfy you but my blood, God's will done ! " 

Severities of a most uncommon nature were now in- 
flicted on him, in order to constrain him to recant, a point 
of which the council were excessively desirous. So rig- 
orous was his confinement, that at length it brought upon 
him a dangerous illness, in the course of which he en- 
treated to have a confessor sent to him ; but he was 
given to understand, that only on certain terms would 
this indulgence, be granted ; notwitlistanding, he remain- 
ed immoveable. The next attempt on his faithfulness 
was after the mart3nrdom of Huss ; when all its affecting 
and appalling details were made known to him, he list- 
ened, however, without emotion, and answered in lan- 
guage so resolute and determined, that they had cer- 
tainly no hope of his sudden conversion. But, whether, 
too confident in his own strength, he neglected to seek, 
as he had hitherto done, that only strength '' which 
Cometh from above," it is certain that his constancy at 
length gave way. " He withstood," says Gilpin, in his 
lives of the Reformers, " the simple fear of death ; but 
imprisonment, chains, hunger, sickness, and torture, 
through a succession of months, was more than human 
nature could bear; and though he still made a noble 
stand for the truth, when brought three times before the 
infuriated council, he began at last to waver, and to talk 
obscurely of his having misunderstood the tendency of 
some ol the writings of Huss. Promises and threats 
were now redoubled upon him, till, at last, he read aloud 
an ample recantation of all the opinions that he had re- 
cently entertained, and declared himself in every article 
a firm believer with the church of Rome." 

But with a heavy heart he retired from the council ; 
chains were removed from his body, but his mind was 
corroded by chains of his conscience, and his soul was 
burthened with a load, till then unknown to it. Hitherto, 
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the light of an approving conscience had cheered the 
gloom of his dungeon, but now all was dark to him both 
without and within. 

But in this night of his moral despair, the day q>ring 
from on high was again permitted to visit him, and the 
penitent was once more enabled to seek assistance from 
his God. Jerome had long been apprized that he was 
to be brought to a second trial, upon some new evidence 
which had appeared ; and this was his only consolation 
in the midst of his painful penitence. At length the 
moment so ardently desired by him arrived; and, re- 
joicing at an opportunity of publicly retracting his er- 
rors, and deploring his unworthy falsehood, he eagerly 
obeyed the summons to appear before the council in the 
year 1416. There after delivering an oration, which 
was, it is said, a model of pathetic eloquence, be ended 
by declaring before the whole assembly, ^* that, though 
the fear of death, and the prevalence of human iiifimuty, 
bad induced him to retract those opinions with his lips 
which had drawn on him the anger and vengeance of 
the council, yet they were then and still the opinions 
near and dear to his heart, and that he solemnly declared 
they were opinions in which he alone believed, and for 
which he was ready, and even glad to die." " It was 
expected," says Pogge the Florentine, who was present 
at his examination, '' that he would have retracted bis 
errors ; or, at least, have apologized for them ; but he 
plainly declared that he had nothing to retract." After 
launching forth into the most eloquent encamiums on 
Huss, declaring him to be a wise and holy man, and la- 
menting his unjust and cruel death, he avowed that he 
had armed himself with a Grm resolution to follow the 
steps of that blessed martyr, and sulSer with constancy 
whatever the malice of his enemies should inflict ; and 
he was mercifully enabled to keep his resolution. 

When brought to the stake, and when the wood was 
beginning to blaze, he sang a hymn, which he continued 
with great fervency, till the fury of the fire scorching 
him, he was heard to cry out, ^' O Lord God ! have 
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mercy on me ! " and a little afterwards, " thou knowest," 
he cried, " how I have loved thy truth ;" and he con- 
tinued to exhibit a spectacle of intense suffering, made 
bearable by as intense devotion, till the vital spark wiis 
in mercy permitted to expire ; and the contrite, but then 
triumphant spirit was allowed to return unto the God 
who gave it. 

Thomas Bilnej, the next on my list, " was brought 
up from a child (says Fox, in his Acts and Monuments) 
in the University of Cambridge, profiting in all kind of 
liberal sciences, even unto the profession of both laws. 
But, at last, having gotten a better school master, even 
the Holy Spirit of Christ enduing his heart by privie 
inspiration with the knowledge of better ^nd more whole- 
some things, he came unto this point, that forsaking the 
knowledge of man's lawes he converted his studie to 
those things which tended more unto godlinesse, than 
gainfubesse. At the last, Bilney forsaluisg the universi- 
tie went into many places teaching and preaching, being 
associate with Thomas Arthur, which accompanied him 
from the universitie. The authorite of Thomas Wolsey, 
Cardinall of York, at that time was greate in England, 
but his temper and pride much greater, which did evi- 
dently declare unto all wise men the manifest vanitie, not 
only of his life, but also of all the Bishops and clergie ; 
whereupon, Bilney with other good men, marvelling at 
the incredible insolence of the clergie, which they could 
no longer suffer or abide, began to shake and reprove 
this excessive pompe, and also to pluck at the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome." 

It therefore became necessary that the cardinal should 
rouse himself and look about him. A chapter being held 
at Westminster for the occasion, Thomas Bilney with, his 
friends, Thomas Arthur and Hugh Latimer, were brought 
before them. Gilpin says, " that, as Bitoey was consid- 
ered as the Heresiarch, the rigor of the court was chiefly 
levelled against him. The principal persOTS at this time 
concerned in Ecclesiastical affiiires besides Cardinal Wol- 
sey, were Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Tun- 

17* 
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boats on the ocean, which are continually forced to shift 
sail, and row. away from danger; or, if obliged to await 
it, are necessitated; from want of power, to get on one 
side of the billow, instead of direcdy meeting it. While 
the firm votaries of truth, when exposed to the temptations 
of falsehood, proceed undaunted along the direct course, 
like the majestic vessel, coming boldly and directly on, 
breasting the Waves in conscious security, and inspiring 
confidence in all whose well-being is entrusted to them. 
Is it not a delightful sensation to feel and to inspire confi- 
dence ? Is it not delightful to know, when we lie down 
at night, that, however darkness may envelope us, the sun 
will undoubtedly rise again, and chase away the gloom ? 
True, he may rise in clouds, and his usual splendor may 
not shine out upon us during the whole diurnal revolution ; 
still we know that though there be not sunshine, there 
will be light, and we betake ourselves to our couch, con- 
fiding in the assurances of past experience, that day will 
succeed to night, and light to darkness. But, b it not 
equally delightful to feel this cheering confidence in the 
moral system of the circle in which we move ? And can 
any thing inspire it so much as the constant habit of truth 
in those with whom we live ? To know that we have 
friends on whom we can always rely for honest counsel, 
ingenuous reproof, and sincere sympathy, — to whom we 
can look with never doubting confidence in the night of 
our soul's despondency, knowing that they will rise on us 
like the cheering, never failing light of day, speaking un- 
welcome truths perhaps, but speaking them with tender- 
ness and discretion, — is, surely, one of the dearest 
comforts which this world can give. It is the most pre- 
cious of the earthly staffs, permitted to support us as we 
go, trembling, short sighted, and weary pilgrims, along 
the chequered path of human existence. 

And is it not an ambition worthy of thinking and re- 
sponsible beings, to endeavor to qualify ourselves, and 
those whom we love, to be such friends as these ? And 
if habits of unblemished truth will bestow this qualification, 
were it not wise to labor hard in order to attain them. 
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undaunted by difficulty, undeterred by the ^sneers of 
worldlings, who cannot believe in the possibility of that 
moral excellence which they feel themselves unable to 
obtain ? 

To you, O ye parents and preceptors ! I particularly 
address myself. Guard your own lips from ^^ speaking 
leasing," that the quickly discernmg child or servant, may 
not, in self-defence, set the force of your example against 
that of your precepts. If each individual family would 
seriously resolve to avoid every species of falsehood them- 
selves, whether authorized by custom or not, and would 
-visit every deviation from truth, in those accused, with 
punishment and disgrace, the example would unceasingly 
spread ; for, even now, wherever the beauty of truth is 
seen, its influence is immediately felt, and its value ac- 
knowledged. Individual efforts, ^owever humble, if firm 
and repeated, must be ultimatel)rsuccessful, as the feeble 
mouse in the fable was, at last, enabled, by its perse- 
verance, to gnaw the cords asunder which held the 
mighty lion. Difficult, I own, would such general puri- 
fication be ; but what is impossible to zeal and enterprise ? 

Hercules, as fabulous but instructive story tells us, 
when he was required to perform the apparently impossi- 
ble task of cleansing the Augean stables, exerted all his 
strength, and turned the course of a river through them 
to effect his purpose, proving by his success, that nothing 
is impossible to perseverance and exertion ; and however 
long the duration, and wide-spreading the pollutions of 
falsehood and dissimulation in the world, there is a river, 
which, if suffered to flow over their impurities, is powerful 
enough to wash awy every stain, since it flows from the 

" FOUNTAIN OF EVER-LIVING WATERS," 
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There can be no doubt but that his friends again in- 
terposed to shake his resolution ; but that Being who had 
lent a gracious ear to the cry of his penitence and his 
agony, ^' girded up his loins for the fight," and enabled 
him to sacrifice every hunaan afiTection at the foot of the 
cross, and strengthened him to take up that cross, and 
bear it, unfainting to the end. He therefore broke from 
all his Cambridge ties, and set out for Norfolk, the place 
of his nativity, and which, for that reason, he chose to 
make the place of his death. 

When he arrived there, he preached openly in the 
fields, confessing his fault, and preaching publicly that 
doctrine which he had before abjured, to be the veby 
TKUTH, and willed all men to beware by him, and never 
to trust to their fleshly friends in causes of religion; and 
80 setting forward in his journey towards the celestial 
Jerusalem, he departed from thence to the Anchresse in 
Norwich, (whoni he had converted to Christ) and there 
gave her a New Testament of Undall's translation, and 
'^ the obedience of a christian man ;" whereupon he was 
apprehended, and carried to prison. 

Nixe, (the blind Bishop Nixe, as Fox calls him) the 
then Bishop of Norwich, was a man of a fierce, inquisito- 
rial spirit, and he lost no time in sending up for a writ to 
burn him. 

In the meanwhile, great pains were taken by divers 
religious persons to re-convert him to what his assailants 
believed to be the truth ; but he having " planted him- 
selfe upon the firm rocke of God's word, was at a point, 
and so continued to the end." 

While Bilney lay in the county gaol, waiting the arrival 
of the writ for his execution, he entirely recovered from 
that melancholy which had so long oppressed him ; and 
^' like an honest man who had long lived under a difficult 
debt, he began to resume his spirits when he thought 
himself in a situation to discharge it." — GUpin^s Lives 
of the Reformers^ p. 358. 

" Some of his friends found him taking a hearty 
supper the night before his execution, sgid expressing 
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their surprise, he told them he was but doing what they 
had daily examples of in common life ; he was only 
keeping his cottage in repair while he continued to in- 
habit it." The same composure ran through his whole 
T)ehavior, and his conversation was more agreeable that 
evening than they had ever remembered it to be. 

Some of his friends put him in mind " that though 
the fire which he should suffer the next day should be of 
great heat unto his body, yet the comfort of God's Spirit 
should coole it to his everlasting refreshing." At this 
word the said Thomas Bilney putting his hand toward 
the flame of the candle burning before them, (as he also 
did divers times besides,) and feeling the heat thereof, 
" Oh ! " said he, " I feel by experience, and have 
knowne it long by philosophic, that fire by God's ordi- 
nance is naturally hot, but yet I am persuaded by God's 
holy word, and by the experience of some spoken of in 
the same, that in the flame they felt no heate, and in the 
fire they felt no consumption ; and I constantly believe 
that, howsoever the stubble of this my bodie shall be 
wasted by it, yet ray soule and spirit shall be purged 
thereby ; a paine for the time, whereon, notwithstanding, 
foUoweth joy unspeakable." He then dwelt much upon 
a passage in Isaiah. " Fear not, fol* I have redeemed 
thee, and called thee by thy name. Thou art mine 
own ; when thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; when thou walkest in the fire, it shall not 
bum thee, and the flame shall not kindle upon thee ; fox 
I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel." 

" He was led to the place of execution* without the 
citie gate, called Bishop's gate, in a low valley, com- 

* ** In the LoQard's pit, I find fiiat many persons of a sect, known 
by the nanie of Liollards, in Ihe city of Norwich, were thrown, after 
being burnt, i(i the year 1424, and for many years afterwards ; and 
thence it was called the Lolkard^spit; and the following account of 
the meaning of the term Lollard may not be unacceptable. Soon 
after the commencement of the 14th century, the famous sect of the 
Cellite brethren and sisters arose at Antwerp ; they were also styled 
the Alexian brethren and sisters, because St Alexius w2ls their patron ; 
and they were named CeOites, from the cells in which ihey were 
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monly called the Lollard's pit, under Saint Leonardos 
hill. At the coming forth of the said Thomas Bilney 
out of the prison doore, one of his friends came to him, 
and prayed him, in God's behalf, to be constant, and 
take his death as patiently as he could. Whereunto the 
said Bilney answered with a quiet and mild counte- 

• 

accustomed to live. As the clergy of this age took little care of the 
sick and the dying, and deserted such as were infected with those 
pestilential disorders which were then very, frequent, some compas- 
sionate and pious persons at Antwerp formed themselves into a society 
for the performance of those religious offices which the sacerdotal 
orders so shamefully neglected. In the prosecution of this agreement, 
they visited and comforted the sick, assisted the dying with their 
prayers and exhortations, took care of the interment of those who 
were cut off by the plague, and on that account forsaken by the 
terrified clergy, and conmiitted them to ti^e grave with a solemn 
funeral dirge. It was with reference to this last office that the 
common people gave them the name of LoUardi, The term Loll- 
hard, or Lulihard, or as the ancient Germans wrote it, Lollert, LuUert, 
is compounded of the old German word lidlen, loUan, lallen, and the 
well-known termination of hard, with which many of the old High 
Dutch words end. LoUen, or Lullen, signifies to sing with a low 
voice. It is yet used in the same sense among the English, who say 
hUla sleep, which signifies to sing any one into a slumber with a 
sweet indistinct voice. 

*' Lollhard, therefore, is a singer, or one who frequently sings. 
For, as the word beggen, which universally signifies to request any 
thing fervently, is applied to devotional requests, or prayers, so the 
word lollen or lallen as transferred from a common to a sacred song, 
and signifies, in its most limited sense, to sing a hjrmn. Lollhard, 
therefore, in the vulgar tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a 
person who is continually praising God with a song, or singing hynms 
to his honor. 

" And as prayers and hymns are regarded as an external sign of 
piety towards God, those who were more frequently employed in 
singing hymns of praise to God than others, were, in the 4;ommon 
popular language, called LoUhards." 

" But the priests, and monks, being inveterately exasperated against 
these good men, endeavored to persuade the people that innocent and 
beneficent as the Lollhards appeared to be, they were tainted with the 
most pernicious sentiments of a religious kind, and secretly addicted 
to all sorts of vices ; hence the name of Lollard at length became 
infamous. Thus, by degrees it came to pass, that any person who 
covered heresies, or crimes, under the appearance of piety, was 
called a Lollard, so that this was not a name to denote any one par- 
ticular sect, but was formerly common to all persons, and all sects, 
who were supposed to be guilty of impiety towards God, and the 
church, imder an external profession of extraordinary piety.'* — Mac-^ 
lane*8 EccUs, History, p. 865— 8$6. 
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nance, ' ye see when the mariner is entered his ship to 
saile on the troublous sea, how he is for a while tossed 
in the billows of the same, but yet in hope that he shall 
come to the quiet haven, he beareth in better comfort 
the perils which he feeleth ; so am I now toward this 
sayling ; and whatsoever stormes I shall feele, yet shortly 
after shall my ship be in the haven, as I doubt not there- 
of, by the grace of God, desiring you to helpe me with 
your prayers to the same eflFect." 

While he kneeled upon a little ledge coming out of 
the stake, upon which he was afterwards to stand, that 
he might be better seen, he made his private prayers 
with such earnest elevation of his eyes and hands to 
heaven, " and in so good quiet behavior, that he seemed 
not much to consider the terror of his death," ending his 
prayer with the 43d Psalm, in which he repeated this 
verse thrice, " Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
O Lord ! for in thy sight shall no man living be justi- 
fied ;" and so finishing the Psalm, he concluded. " Nor 
did that God in whom he trusted forsake him in the 
hour of his need; while the flames raged around him, 
he held up his hands, and knocked upon his breast, 
crying ' Jesus,' and sometimes ' Credo,' till he gave 
up the ghost, and his body being withered, bowed down- 
ward upon the chaine, ' while triumphing over death, 
(to use the words of the poet laureate) ' he rendered 
up his soul in the fulness of faith, and entered into his 
reward.' " 

" So exemplary," says Bloomfield, in his History of 
Norwich, '^ was Bilney's life and conversation, that when 
Nixe, his persecutor, was constantly told how holy and 
upright he was, he said he feared that he had burnt •die/." 

I have recently visited the Lollard's pit; that spot 
where my interesting martyred countryman met bis 
dreadful death. The top of the hill retains, probably, 
much the same appearance as it had when he perished 
at its foot ; and, without any great exertion of fancy, it 
w6uld have been easy for me to figure to myself the rest 
of the scene, could I have derived sufficient comfort 
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from the remembrance of the fortitude with which he 
bore his sufferings, to reconcile me to the contemplation 
of them. Still it is, I believe, salutary to visit the places 
hallowed in the memory, as marked by any exhibition 
of virtuous acts and sufferings endured for the sake of 
conscience. To the scafifold, and to the stake, on ac- 
count of their religious opinions, it is humbly to be hoped 
that Christians will never again be brought. But all 
persecution, on the score of religion, is, in a degree, an 
mfliction of martyrdom on the mind and on the heart. It 
matters not that we forbear to kill the body of the Chris- 
tian, if we afflict the soul by aught of a persecuting 
spirit. 

Yet does not our daily experience testify, diat, there 
is nothing which calls forth petty persecutions, and the 
mean warfare of a detracting spirit, so much as any mark- 
ed religious profession ? 

And while such a profession is assailed, by ridicule on 
the one hand, by distrust of its motives on. the other ; 
while it exposes the serious Christian, converted from the 
errors of former da3rs, to the stigma of wild enthusiasm, 
or of religious hypocrisy ; who shall say that the perse- 
cuting spirit of the Lauds, and the Bonners, is not still the 
spirit of the world? Who shall say to the tried and 
dirinking souls of those who, on account of their having 
made a religious profession, are thus calumniated, and 
thus judged, the time of martyrdom is over, and we live 
in mild, and liberal, and truly Christian days f 

Such were the thoughts uppermost in my mind, while 
I stood, perhaps on the very spot where Bilney suffered, 
and where Bilney died ; and though I rejoiced to see that 
the harmless empfoyment of the lime-burner had suc- 
ceeded to the frightful burning of the human form, I 
could not but sigh as I turned away, while I remembered 
that so much of an intolerant, uncandid spirit still pre- 
vailed amongst professed Christians, and, that the practice 
of persecution still existed, though appUed in a very dif- 
ferent manner. I could not but thinks that many of the 
present generation might do well to visit scenes thus 
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fraught with the recollection of martyrdom. If it be true 
that " our love of freedom would burn brighter on the 
plains of Marathon," and that our devotion " must glow 
more warmly artiidst the ruins of Ionia, sure am I that the 
places where the martyrs for conscience' sake have pass- 
ed through the poirtals of fire and agony to their God, 
must assist in bestowing on us power to endure with forti- 
tude the mental martyrdom which may, unexpectedly, 
become our portion in life ; and by recalling the suffer- 
ings of others, we may, meekly bowing to the hand that 
afflicts us for good, be in time enabled to bear, and even 
to love, our own. 

The last, and third, on my list, is Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was promoted to that 
see by the favor of Henry the Eighth, and degraded 
from it in consequence of his heretical opinions, by virtue 
of an order from the sovereign pontiff, in the reign of 
Queen Mary. "The ceremony of his degradation," 
says Gilpin, which took place at Oxford, " was performed 
by Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, a man recently converted, it 
should seem, to Catholicism ; wiio, in Cranmer's better 
days, had been honored with his particular friendship, 
and owed him many bbligations. 

As this man, therefore, had long been so much attached 
to the Archbishop, it was thought proper by his new friends, 
that he should give an extraordinary test of his zeal ; for 
this reason the ceremony of his degradation was commit- 
ted to him. He had undertaken, however, too hard a task. 
The mild benevolence of the primate, which shone forth 
with great dignity, though he stood in mock grandeur of 
canvass robes, struck the old apostate to the heart. All 
the past came throbbing to his breast, and a few repent- 
ant tears began to trickle down the furrows of his aged 
cheek. The Archbishop gently exhorted him not to 
sufier his private to overpower his public affections. At 
length, one by one, the canvass trappings were taken off, 
amidst the taunts and exultations of Bonner, bishop of 
London,, who was present at the ceremony. 

Thus degraded, he was attired in a plain freize ^own, 

18 
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tbe common habit of a yeoman at that period, and had 
what was then called a townsman's cap put upon his head. 
In this garb he was carried back to prison, Bonner crying 
after him, " He is now no longer my Lord ! he is now 
no longer my Lord ! " — CfUpin^s lAves of the Reformers, 

I know not what were Cranmer's feelings at these ex- 
pressions of mean exultation from the contemptible Bon* 
ner ; but, 1 trust that he treated them, and the ceremony of 
degradation at the time, with the indifference which they 
merited. Perhaps, too, he might utter within himself, 
this serious and important truth, that none of us can ever 
be truly degraded, but by ourselves alone ; and this mo- 
ment of his external humiliation was, in the eyes of all 
whose esteem was worth having, one of triumph and 
honor to the bereaved ecclesiastic. But what, alas! 
were those which succeeded to it ? That period, and 
tliat alone, was the period of his real degradation, 
when, overcome by the flatteries and the kindness 
of his real and seeming friends, and subdued by 4ie en- 
tertainments given him, the amusements offered him, 
and, allowed to indulge In the '* lust of tbe eye, and the 
pride of life," he was induced to lend a willing ear to the 
proposal of being reinstated in his former dignity, on con- 
dition lliat he would conform to the present change of re- 
ligion, and " gratify the queen by being wholly a cath- 
olic!" 

The adversary of man lured Cranmer, as well as Bil- 
ney, by the unsuspected influence of mild and amiable 
feelings, rather than the instigations of fear ; and he who 
was armed to resist, to the utmost, the rage and malice 
of his enemies, was drawn aside from truth and duty by 
the suggestions of false friends. 

After the confinement of a full year in the gloomy walls 
of a prison, his sudden return into social intercourse dis- 
^ sipated his firm resolves. That love of life returned, 

which he had hitherto conquered ; and when a paper was 
offered to him importing his assent to the tenets of pope- 
ry, his better resolutions gave way, and in an evil hour 
he signed the fatal scroll ! 
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Cranmer's recantation was received by the popish party 
with joy beyond expression ; but, as all they wanted was 
to blast the reputation of a man, whose talents, learning, 
and virtue, were of such great importance to the cause 
which he espoused, they had no sooner gained what they 
desired, than their thirst for his blood returned, and though 
he was kept in ignorance of the fate which awaited him, 
a warrant was ordered for his execution with all possible 
expedition. 

But long before the certainty of his approaching fate 
was made known to him, the self-convicted culprit sighed 
for the joy and the serenity which usually attend the last 
days of a martyr for the truth which he loves. 

Vainly did his friends throw over his faults the balm 
aflforded by those healing words, " the spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was weak." In his own clear judgment he 
was fully convicted, while his days were passed in horror 
and remorse, and his nights in sleepless anguish. 

To persevere in his recantation was an insupportable 
thought ; but, to retract it was scarcely within the verge 
of possibility ; but he was allowed an opportunity of do- 
ing so which he did not expect, and though death was 
the naeans of it, he felt thankful that it was afforded him, 
and deemed his life ti sacrifice not to be regarded for the 
attainment of such an ol^ect. 

WhenrDr Cole, one of the heads of the popish party, 
came to him on the twentieth of March, the evening prece- 
ding his intended execution, and insinuated to him his ap- 
proaching fate, he spent the remaining part of the evening 
in drawing up a full confession of his apostacy, and of his 
bitter repentance, wishing to take the best opportunity to 
speak or publish it, which he supposed would be afforded 
him when he was carried to the stake ; but, beyond his 
expectation, a better was provided for him. It was in- 
tended that he should be conveyed immediately from his 
prison to the place of his execution, where a sermon was 
to be preached ; but, as the morning of the appointed 
day was wet and stormy, the ceremony was performed 
under cover. 
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About nine o'clock, the Lord Williams of Thame, at" 
tended by the magistrates of Oxford, received him at the 
prison gate, and conveyed him to St Mary's church, 
where he found a crowded audience awaiting him, and 
was conducted |o an elevated place, in public view, op- 
posite to the pulpit. If ever there was a broken and a 
contrite heart before .God and man; if ever there was a 
person humbled in the very depths of his soul, from the 
consciousness of having committed sin, and of having 
deserved the extreme of earthly shame and earthly suffer- 
ing ; that man was Cranmer ! 

He is represented as standing against a pillar, pale 
as the stone against which he leaned. '' It is doleful," 
says a popish, but Impartial spectator, " to describe his 
behavior during the sermon, part of which was address- 
ed to him ; his sorrowful countenance ; his heavy cheer, 
his face bedewed with tears ; sometimes lifting up his 
eyes to heaven in hope ; sometimes casting theim down to 
tne earth for shame. To be brief, he was an image of 
sorrow. The dolour of his heart burst out continually 
from his eyes in gushes of tears ; yet he retained ever a 
quiet and grave behavior, which increased pity in men's 
hearts, who unfeignedly loved him, hoping that it had 
been his repentance for his transgressions.^^ And so it 
was ; though not for what many considered his trans- 
gressions ; but it was the deep contrition of a converted 
heart, and of a subdued and penitent soul, prepared by 
the depth of human degradation and humility, to rise on 
the wings of angels, and meet in another world its be- 
loved and blessed Redeemer. 

The preacher having concluded his sermon, turned 
round to the audience, and desired all who were present 
to join with him In silent prayers for the unhappy man 
before them. A solemn stillness ensued ; every eye and 
heart were instantly lifted up to heaven. Some minutes 
having been passed in this affecting manner, tl)e degraded 
primate, who had also fallen on his knees, arose in all the 
dignity of sorrow, accompanied by conscious penitence 
and Christian reliance, and thus addressed his audience. 
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" I had myself intended to desire your prayers. My 
desires have been anticipated, and I return you all that 
a dying man can give, my sincerest thanks. To your 
prayers for me let me add my own ! Good Christian 
people!" continued he, "my dearly beloved brethren 
and sisters in Christ, I beseech you most heartily, to 
pray for me to Almighty God, that he will forgive me all 
my sins and offences, which are many, without number, 
and great beyond measure. But one thing grieveth my 
conscience more than all the rest ; whereof^ God willing, 
I mean to speak hereafter. But, how great and how 
many soever my sinnes be, I beseech you to pray God, 
of his mercy, to pardon and forgive them all." He then 
knelt down and offered up a prayer as full of pathos as 
of eloquence ; then he took a paper from his bosom, and 
read it aloud, which was to the following effect. 

" It is now, my brethren, no time to dissemble — I stand 
upon the verge of life — a vast eternity before me — what 
my fears are, or what my hopes, it matters not here to 
unfold. For one action of my life, at least, I am ac- 
countable to the world. My late shameful subscription 
to opinions^ which are wholly opposite to my real senti- 
ments. Before this congregation 1 solemnly declare, that 
the fear of death alone induced me to this ignominious 
action — that it hath cost me many bitter tears — that, in 
my heart, I totally reject the Pope, and doctrines of the 
church of Rome, and that " 

As he was continuing his speech, the whole assembly 
was in an uproar. " Stop the audacious heretic," cried 
Lord Williams of Thame. On which several priests and 
friars, rushing from different parts of the church, seized, 
or pulled him from his seat, dragged him into the street, 
and, with indecent precipitation, hurried him to the stake, 
which was already prepared. 

As he stood with all the horrid apparatus of death 
around him, amidst taunts, revilings, and execrations, h^ 
alone maintained a dispassionate behavior.- Having dis- 
charged his conscience, he seemed to feel, even in his 
awful circumstances, an inward satisfaction, to which he 
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# 
had long been a stranger. His countenance was not 

fixed as before, in sorrow on the ground ; but he looked 

round him with eyes full of sweetness and^beniguity, 

as if at peace with all the world. 

Who can contemplate the conduct of Cranmer, in the 
affecting scene that followed, without feeling a deep con- 
viction of the intensity of his penitence for the degrading 
lie, of which he had been guilty ! and who can fail to 
think that Cranmer, in his proudest days, when the fa- 
vorite, the friend, the counsellor of the king, and bearing 
the highest ecclesiastical rank in the country, was far in- 
ferior in real dignity and real consequence to Cranmer, 
when, prostrate in soul before his offended, yet pardoning 
Grod, but erect and fearless before his vindictive enemies, 
he thrust the hand, with which , he had signed the lying 
scroll of recantations, into the fast rising flames, crying 
out, as he did so, '' this hand hath offended ! this hand 
hath offended !" 

It is sootliing to reflect, that his sufferings were quickly 
over ; for, as the Are rose fiercely round him, he was 
involved in a thick smoke, and it was supposed that.be 
died very soon. 

" Surely," says the writer before quoted, " his death 
grieved every one ; his frieuvls sorrowed for love ; his 
enemies for pity ; and strangers through humanity." 

To us of these latter days, his crime and his peni- 
tence afford an awful warning, and an instructive exam- 
ple. 

The former proves how vain are talents, learning, and 
even exalted virtues, to preserve us in the path of recti- 
tude, unless we are watchful unto prayer, .and unless, 
wisely distrustful of our own strength, we wholly and 
confidently lean upon " that rock, which is higher than 
we are." And the manner in which he was enabled to 
declare his penitence and contrition for his falselwod and 
apostacy, and to bear the "tortures which attended on his 
dying hours, is a soothing and comforting evidence, that 
sinners, who prostrate themselves with contrite hearts 
before the throne of their God, and their Redeemer, ^' he 
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will in no wise cast out," but wiU know his Almighty aim 
to be round about them, ^ till death is swallowed up in 
victory." 

It is with a degree of fearfulness and awe, that I take 
my fourth example from one who, relying too much on 
his ovvn human strength, in his hour of human trial, was 
p^tnkted to fall into the commission of human frailty, and 
to utter the most decided and ungrateful of falsehoods ; 
since he that thus erred was no less a person than the 
apostle Peter himself, who, by a thrice told lie, denied his 
Lord and Master ; but who, by his bitter tearful repentance, 
and by his subsequent faithfulness unto death, redeemed, 
in the eyes both of his Saviour and of men, his «hort-lived 
frailty, and proved himself worthy of that marked confi- 
dence in his active zeal, which was manifested by our 
great Redeemer, in his parting words. 

The character of Peter affords us a warning, as well 
as an example, while the affectionate reproofs of the 
Saviour, together with the tender encouragement, and 
generous praise, which he bestowed upon him, prove to 
us, in a n)anner the most cheering and indisputable, how 
merciful are the dealings of the Almighty with his sinful 
creatures ; how ready he is td overlook our offences, and 
to dwell with complacency on .our virtues ; and that " he 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but had rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live." 

Self-confidence, and self-righteousness, proceeding 
perhaps from his belief in the superior depth and strength 
of bis faith in Christ, seem to have been the besetting sins 
of Peter ; and that hi^ faith was lively and sincere, is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by his unhesitating reply to the ques- 
tions of his Lord ; " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living tjod ! " A reply so satisfactory to the great being 
whom he addressed, that he answered him, saying, 
" Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh and blood 
have not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in Heaven ; and I say unto thee, that thou art Peter ; and 
upon tliis rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it." 
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It seems as if Peter became, from this assurance, so con- 
fident in his own strength, that he neglected to follow his 
master's injunction, " Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation ;" and therefore became an easy victim to the 
first temptation which beset him ; for soon after, with sur- 
prising confidence in his own wisdom, we find him re- 
buking his Lord, and asserting, that the things which he 
prophesied concerning himself should not happen unto 
him. On which occasion, the Saviour says, addressing 
the adversary of Peter's soul, then powerful within him, 
" (Jet thee behind me, Satan ! thou art an offence to 
me ! " His want of implicit faith on this occasion was 
the more remarkable, because he had just before uttered 
that strong avowal of his confidence in Christ, to which I 
have already alluded. 

In an early part of the history of the Gospel we read 
that Peter beholding the miraculous draught of fishes, 
fell on his knees, and exclaimed, in the fulness of surprise 
and admiration, and in the depth of conscious sinfulness 
and humility, " Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord ! " 

On a subsequent occasion, ever eager as he was to 
give assurances of what he believed to be his undoubting 
faith, we find him saying to the Saviour, when he had 
removed the terror oi his disciples at seeing him walking 
on the sea, by those cheering words, " * It is I, be not 
afraid ! ' — ' Lord ! if it be thou, bid me come to thee 
on the water ! ' — And he walked on the water to come 
to Jesus ; but, when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
again afraid^ and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 
' Lord, save me ! ' Immediately, Jesus stretched forth 
his hand and caught him, saying unto him, ' O thou of 
liitle faith, wherefore didst thou doubt 9 ' " The first of 
these facts shows the great sensibility of his nature, and 
his exemplary aptitude to acknowledge and admire every 
proof of the power and goodness of his Redeemer ; and 
the second is a further corroborating instance of his eager 
confidence in his own courage and belief, followed by its 
accustomed falling off in the hour of trial. 
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His unsubraitted and self-confideDt spirit shows itself 
again in his declarations, that Christ should not wash his 
feet ; as if he still set human wisdom against that of the 
Redeemer, till, subdued by the Saviour's reply, he ex- 
claims, '^ not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head." 

The next instance of the mixed character of Peter, 
and of the solicitude which it excited in our Saviour, is 
exhibited by the following address to him, " ' And the 
Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold ! Satan hath desired 
to have thee, that he may sift thee as wheat ; but 1 have 
prayed for tiaee, (added the gracious Jesus,) that thy faith 
fail not ; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.' Peter replied, in the fulness of self-confi- 
dence, ' Lord, I am ready to go with thee into prison, 
and unto death ! ' And he said, ' I tell thee, Peter, that 
before the cock crows, thou shalt deny me thrice.' " it 
does not appear what visible effect this humiliating pro- 

Shecy had on him to whom it was addressed, though 
latthew says that he replied, '' though I should die with 
thee, still I will not deny thee ;" but it is probable that, 
by drawing his sword openly in his defence, when they 
came out " with swords and with staves to take him," he 
hoped to convince his Lord of his fidelity. But this ac- 
tion was little better than CMie of mere physical courage, 
the result of sudden excitement at the time; and was 
consistent with that want of moral courage, that most 
difficult courage of all, which led him, when the feelings 
of the moment had subsided, to deny his master, and to 
utter the degrading lie of fear. After he had thus sinned, 
the Lord turned and looked upon Peter ; and Peter re- 
membered the words of the Lord, how he had said unto 
him, " Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
And Peter went out, and wept bitterly." 

It seems as if that self-confidence, that blind trusting in 
one's own strength, that tendency which we all have to 
believe, like Hazael, that we can never fall into certain 
sins, and yield to certain temptations, was conquered, 
for a while, in the humbled, self-judged, and penitent 
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aposde. Perhaps the look of mild reproach which the 
Saviour gave him was long present to his view, and that, 
in moments of subsequent danger to this truth, those eyes 
seemed again to admonish him, and those holy lips to 
utter the salutary and saving precept, " watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation." 

Nevertheless, rendered too confident, probably, in his 
own unassisted strength, we find him sinning once more 
in the same way ; namely, ixora'fear of man ; for, being 
convinced that the Mosaic law was no longer binding on 
the conscience, he ate and drank freely at Antioch with 
the Gentiles ; but, when certain Jewish converts were 
sent to him from the apostle James, he separated from 
the Gentiles, lest he should incur the censure of the Jews ; 
being thus guilty of a sort of practical lie^ and setting 
those Jews, as it proved, a most pernicious esample of 
dissimulation ; for which disingenuous conduct, the apos- 
tle Paul publicly and justly reproved him before the whole 
Church. But as there is no record of any reply given 
by Peter, it is probable that he bore the rebuke meekly ; 
humbled, no doubt, in spirit, before the great Being 
whom he had again offended ; and not only does it 
seem likely that he met this public humiliation with 
silent and christian forbearance, but, in his last Epistle, he 
speaks of Paul, " as his beloved brother," generously 
bearing his powerful testimony to the wisdom contained 
in his Epistles, and warning the hearers of Paul against 
rejecting aught in them which from want of learning, they 
may not understand, and " therefore wrest them, as the 
unlearned and unstable do also the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction." 

The closing scene of this most interesting aposde's 
life, we have had no means of contemplating, though the 
Saviour's last affecting and pathetic address to him, in 
which he phrophesies that he will die a martyr in his 
cause, makes one particularly desirous to procure details 
of it. 

" So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ? * 
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He saith unto him, ' Yea, Lord, thou ktiowest that I love 
thee.' He saith unto him, ' Feed my lambs ! ' He saith 
unto him again the second time, ' Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me ? ' He saith unto him, ' Yea, Lord ! thou 
knowest that I love thee.' He saith unto him ' feed ray 
sheep ! ' He saith unto him the third time, ' Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me f ' Peter was grieved because 
he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me ? and 
he said unto him, * Lord thou knowest that I love thee.' 
Jesus saith unto him, ' Feed tny sheep. Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, when thou wast young, thou girdest thy- 
self, and walkedst whither thou wouldst ; but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and an- 
other shall gird thee, and carry thee whidier thou wouldst 
not.' This spake he, signifying by what death he should 
glorify God ; and when he had spoken this he saith unto 
him, follow me ! " 

" The case of Peter," says the pious and learned Scott, 
in his Notes to the Gospel of John, " required a more 
particular address than that of the other apostles, in order 
that both he and others might derive the greater benefit 
from his fall and his recovery. Our Lord, therefore, asked 
him by his original' name, as if he had forfeited that of 
PETER by his instability, whether he loved him more than 
these. The latter clause might be interpreted of his em- 
ployment and gains as a fisherman, and be considered as 
a demand whether he loved Jesus above his secular in- 
terests ; but Peter's answer determines us to another in- 
terpretation. He had before his fall, in effect, said that 
he loved his Lord more than the other disciples did; for 
he had boasted that, though all men should forsake him, 
yet would not he. Jesus now asked him whether he would 
stand to this, and aver that he loved him more than the oth- 
ers did. To this he answered modesdy by saying, ' thou 
knowest that I love thee,' without professing to love him 
more than the others. Our Lord therefore renewed his 
appointment to the ministerial and apostolical office ; at the 
same time commanding him to feed his lambs, or his lit- 
tle lambSf even the least of them, for the word is diminu- 
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tive ; this intimated to him that his late experience of his 
own weakness ought to render him peculiarly conde- 
scending, complaisant, tender, and attentive to the mean- 
est and feeblest believers. As Peter had thrice denied 
Christ, so he was pleased to repeat the same question a 
third time ; this grieved Peter, as it reminded him that be 
had given sufEciejit cause for being thus repeatedly ques- 
tioned concerning the sincerity of his love to his Lord. 
Conscious, however, of his ihtegrity, he more solemnly 
appealed to Christ, as knowing all things, even the secrets 
of his heart, that he knew he loved him with cordial af- 
fection, notwithstanding the inconsistency of his late be- 
havior. Our Lord thus tacitly allowed the truth of his pro- 
fession, and renewed his charge to him to feed his sheep.*' 
" Peter," continues the commentator, " had earnest^ 

f professed his readiness to die with Christ, yet had shame- 
uUy failed when put to the trial ; but our Lord next as- 
sured him that he would at length Be called on to perform 
that engagement, and signified the death by which he 
would, as a martyr for his truth, glorify God." No 
doubt that this information, however awful, was gratefully 
received by the devoted, ardent, though at times, the un- 
stable, follower of his beloved master ; as it proved the 
Saviour's confidence in him, notwithstanding all his errors. 
There was, indeed, an energy of character in Peter, 
which fitted him to be an apostle and a martyr. He was 
the questioning, the observing, the conversing disciple. 
The others were probably withheld by timidity from talk- 
ing with their Lord, and putting frequent questions to 
him ; but Peter was the willing spokesman on all occa- 
sions ; and to him we owe that impressive lesson affiirded 
us by the Saviour's reply, when asked by him- how often 
he was to forgive an offending brother, " I say not unto 
thee until seven times, but unto seventy times seven." 

But, whether we contemplate Peter as an example, or 
as a warning, in the early part of his religious career, it is 
cheering and instructive, indeed, to acquaint ourselves 
with him in his writings, when he approached the painful 
and awful close of it. When, having been enabled to 
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fight a good fight, in fulfilment- of his blessed Lord's 
prayer, &at *' his faith might not fail ; " and having been 
" converted himself," and having strengthened his breth- 
ren, he addressed his last awfully impressive Episde to his 
Christian brethren, before he himself was summoned to 
that awful trial, after which he wad to receive the end of 
" his faith," even " the salvation of his soul ! " Who 
can read, without trembling awe, his eloquent description 
of the day of judgment ; " that day," which, as he says, 
'' will come like a thief in the night, in which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat ; and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up," while he adds this impressive lesson, 
*^ seeing then that all things shall be dissolved, what man- 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness ? " And who can contemplate, without afiec- 
tionate admiration, the undoubting but unfearing cer- 
tainty with which he speaks of his approaching death, as 
foretold by our Lord ; " knowing," said he, " that shortly 
I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ has showed us ! " 

Soon after he had thus written, it is probable that he 
repaired to the expected scene of his suffering, and met 
his doom — met it, undoubtedly, as became one taught by 
experience to his own recurring weakness, admonished 
often by the remembrance of that eye, which had once 
beamed in mild reproof upon him ; but which, I doubt 
not, he beheld in the hour of his last trial and dying 
agonies, fixed upon him with tender encouragement and 
approving love ; while, in his closing ear, seemed once 
again to sound the welcome promise to the devoted fol- 
lower of the cross, " well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

We, of these latter days, can see the founder of our 
religion only in the record of his word, and hear him 
only in his ever-enduring precepts ; but, though we hear 
him not externally with our ears, he still speaks in the 
heart of us all, if we will but listen to his purifying voice : 

19 
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and though the look of his reproachful eye can be beheld 
by us only with our mental vision, still, that eye is con- 
tinually over us; and when, like the apostle, we are 
tempted to feel too great security in our own strength, 
and to neglect to implore the assistance which cometb 
from above, let us recall the look which Jesus gave the 
offending Peter, and remember that the same eye, 
although unseen, is watching and regarding us still. 

Oh ! could we ever lie, even upon what are called 
trifling occasions, if we once believed the certain, how- 
ever disregarded truth, that the Lord takes cognisance 
of every species of falsehood, and that the eye, which 
looked the apostle into shame and agonizing contrition, 
beholds our lying lips with the same indignation with 
which it reproved him, reminding us that ^' all liars shall 
have their part in the lake that bumeth with fire and 
brimstone," and that without the city of life is " whoso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

I SHALL not give many individual instances of those 
whom even the fear of death has not been able to terrify 
into falsehood, because they were supported in their 
integrity by the fear of God ; but such facts are on 
record. The history of the primitive Christians contains 
many examples both of men and women whom neither 
threats nor bribes could induce for a moment to withhold 
or falsify the truth, or to conceal their newly embraced 
opinions, though certain that torture and death would be 
the consequence ; fearless and determined beings, who, 
though their rulers, averse to punish them, would gladly 
have allowed their change to pass unnoticed, persisted, 
like the prophet Daniel, openly to display the faith that 
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was in them, exclaiming at every interrogatory, and in 
the midst of tortures and of death, " we are Christians ; 
we are Christians !" Some martjrrs of more modern 
days, Catholics, as well as Protestants, have borne the 
same unshaken testimony to what they believed to be 
religious truth ; but Latimer, more especially, was so 
famous among the latter, not only for the pureness of his 
life, but for the sincerity and goodness of his evangelical 
doctrine ; (which, since the beginning of his preaching, 
had, in all points been conformable to the teaching of 
Christ and of his apostles,) that the very adversaries of 
God^s truth, with all their menacing words and cruel im- 
prisonment, could not withdraw him from it. But, 
whatsoever he had once preached^ he valiantly defended 
the same before the world, mthout fear of any mortal 
creature^ although of ever so great power and high au- 
thority ; wishing and minding rather to suffer not only 
loss of worldly possessions, but of life, than that the 
glory of God, and the truth of Christ's Gospel should in 
any point be obscured or defaced through him." Thus 
this eminent person exhibited a striking contrast to that 
fear of man, which is the root of all lying, and all dis- 
simulation ; that mean, grovelling and pernicious fear, 
which every day is leading us either to disguise or with- 
hold our real opmion ; if not, to be absolutely guilty of 
uttering falsehood, and which induces us but too often, to 
remain silent, and ineffective, even when the oppressed 
and the insulted require us to speak in their defence, and 
when the cause of truth, and of righteousness, is injured 
by our silence. The early Friends were exemplary 
instances of the power of faith to lift the Christian above 
all fear of man ; and not only George Fox himself, but 
many of his humblest followers, were known to be 
persons " who loovld rather have died than spoken 
a lie" 

There was one female Friend amongst others, of the 
name of Mary Dyar, who, after undergoing some perse- 
cution for the sake of her religious tenets at Boston, in 
America,^ was led to the gallows between two young 
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men, condemned, like herself, to suffer for conscience' 
sake ; but, having seen them executed, she was reprieved, 
carried back to prison, and then, being discharged, was 
permitted to go to another part of the country ; but, ap- 
prehending it to be her duty to return to " the bloody 
town of Boston," she was summoned before the general 
court. On her appearance there, the governor, John 
Endicott, said, "Are you the same Mary Dyar that was 
here before ? " And it seems he was preparing an eva- 
dori for her; there having been another of that name 
returned from Old England. But she was so far from 
disguising the truth, that she answered undauntedly, " I 
am the same Mary Dyar that was here the last general 
court.^^ The consequence was immediate imprison- 
ment ; and soon after, death. 

But the following narrative, which, like the preceding 
one, is recorded in Sewell's History of the people called 
Quakers, bears so directly on the point in question, that 
I am tempted to give it to my readers in all its details. 

" About the fore part of this year, if I mistake nol, 
there happened a case at Edmond's Bury, which I can- 
not well pass by in silence ; viz. a certain young woman 
was committed to prison for child murder. Whilst she 
was in jail, it is said, William Bennet, a prisoner for con- 
science' sake, came to her, and in discourse asked her 
whether, during the course of her life, she had not many 
times transgressed against her conscience ? and whether 
she had not often thereupon felt secret checks and in- 
ward reproofs, and been troubled in her mind because 
of the evil committed i. and this he did in such a con- 
vincing way, that she not only assented to what he laid 
before her, but his discourse so reached her heart, that 
she came clearly to see, tliat if she had not been so stub- 
born and. disobedient to those inward reproofs, in all 
probability she would not have come to such a miserable 
fall as she now had ; for man, not desiring the knowledge 
of God's ways, and departing from him, is left helpless, 
and cannot keep himself from evil, though it may be 
such as formerly he would have abhorred in the highefit 
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degree, and have said widi Hazael, * what ! is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do -this great thing ? ' W. Bennet 
thus opening matters to her, did, by his wholesome ad- 
monition, so work upon her mind, that she, who never 
had conversed with the Quakers, and was altogether ig- 
norant of their doctrine, now came to apprehend that it 
was the grace of God that brings salvation, which she so 
often had withstood, and that this grace had not yet quite 
forsaken her, but now made her sensible of the greatness 
of her transgression. This consideration wrought so 
powerfully, that, from a most grievous sinner, she became 
a true penitent ; and with hearty sorrow she cried unto 
the Lord, * that it might please him not to hide his coun- 
tenance.' And continuing in this state of humiliation 
and sincere repentance, and persevering in supplication, 
she felt, in lime, ease ; and giving heed to the exhorta- 
tions of the said Bennet, she obtained, at length, to a 
sure hope of forgiveness by the precious blood of the 
immaculate Lamb, who died for the sins of the world - 
Of this she gave manifest proofs at her trial before Judge 
Matthew Hale, who, having heard how penitent she was, 
would fain have spared her ; she being asked, according 
to the form, ' guUty or not guilty ? ' readil j|knswered, 
' guilty.' This astonished the judge, and tnerefore he 
told her that she seemed not duly to consider what she 
said, since it could not well be believed that such a one 
as she, who, it may be, inconsiderately, and roughly 
handled her child, should have killed it * wilfully and 
designedly.' Here the judge opened a back door for 
her to avoid the punishment of death. But now the 
fear of Grod had got so much room in her heart, that no 
tampering would do ; no fig-leaves could serve her for a 
cover ; for she now knew that this would have been ad- 
ding sin to sin, and to cover herself with a covering, but 
not of Grod's spirit ; and therefore she plainly signified 
to the court that indeed she had committed the mischiev- 
ous act intendedly, thereby to hide her shame ; and that 
having sinned thus grievously, and being afiected now 
with true repentance, she could by no means excuse her- 
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self, but was willing to undergo the pumsbment tbe law 
required; and, tberefore, sbe could but acknowledge 
berself guilty, since otherwise how could ^e expect for- 
giveness from the Lord? This undisguised and free 
confession being spoken with a serious countenance, did 
so affect the judge that, tears trickling down bis cheeks, he 
sorrowfully said, 'Woman ! such a case as this I never met 
with before. Perhaps you, who are but young, and speak 
so piously, as being struck to the heart with repentance, 
might yet do much good m the world ; but now you force 
me so that ex (^ffudoj I must pronounce sentence of death 
against you, since you will admit of no excuse.' Stand- 
ing to what she had said, the judge pronounced the sen- 
tence of death ; and when, afterward, she came to tbe 
place of execution, she made a pathedcal speech to the 
people, exhorting the spectators, especially those of the 
young, ' to have the fear of God before their eyes ; to 
give heed to his secret reproofs for evil, and so not to 
grieve and resist the good of the Lord, which she her- 
self not having timely minded, it had made her run on 
in evil, and thus proceeding from wickedness to wick- 
edness, it had brought her to this dismal exit. But, 
since sboLfirmly trusted to God's infinite mercy, nay, 
surely belRved her sins, though of a bloody dye, to be 
washed off by the pure blood of Christ, she could con- 
tentedly depart this life.' Thus she preached at the 
gallows the doctrine of the Quakers, and gave^ heart- 
melting proofs that her immortal soul was to enter into 
Paradise, as well as anciently that of the thief on the 
cross." 

The preceding chapter contains three instances of 
martyrdom, undergone for the sake of religious truth, 
and attended with that animating publicity which is usual 
on such occasions, particularly when the su^rers are 
persons of a certain rank and eminence in society. 

But, she who died, as narrated in the story given 
above, for the cause of spontaneous truth, and .^wUlingly 
resigned her life, rather tlian be guilty of a lie to save it, 
though that lie was considered by the law of the country, 
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and by the world at large, to be no lie at all ; this bright 
example of what a true and lively faith can do for us in 
an hour of strong temptation, was not only an humble, 
guilty woman, but a nameless one also. She was an ob- 
scure, friendless individual, whose name on earth seems 
to be no where recorded ; and probably, no strong inte- 
rest was felt for her disastrous death, except by the 
preacher who converted her, and by the judge who con- 
demned her. This afflicted person was also well aware 
that the courage with which she met her fate, and died 
rather than utter a falsehood, would not be cheered and 
honored by an anxious populace, or by the tearful fare- 
wells of mourning, but admiring friends ; she also knew 
that her honest avowal would brand her with the odious 
guilt of murdering her child, and yet she persevered in 
her adherence to the truth ! Therefore, I humbly trust 
that, however inferior she may appear, in the eyes of her 
fellow mortals, to martyrs of a loftier and more impor- 
tant description, this willing victim of what she thought 
her duty, offered as acceptable a sacrifice as theirs, in 
the eyes of her Judge and her Redeemer. 

No doubt, as I before observed, the history of both 
public and private life may afiford many more examples 
of equal reverence for truth, derived from religious mo- 
tives ; but, as the foregoing instance was more immedi- 
ately before me, I was induced to give it as an apt illus- 
tration of the precept which I wish to enforce. 

The few, and not the many, are called upon to earn 
the honors of public martyrdom, and to shine like ^tars 
in the firmament of distant days ; and, in like manner, 
few of us are exposed to the danger of telling great and 
vncked falsehoods. But, as it is more difficult, perhaps, 
to bear with fortitude the liule daily trials of life, than 
great calamities, because we summon up all our spiritual 
and moral strength to resist the latter, but often do not 
feel it to be a necessary duty to bear the former with 
meekness and resignation ; so is it more difficult to over- 
come and resist temptations to every day lying and deceit, 
than to falsehoods of a worse description ; since, while 
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these little lies often steal on us unawares, and take us 
unprepared, we know them to be so trivial, that they es- 
cape notice, and to be so tolerated^ that even, if detected, 
thjpy will not incur r&jfroof. Still, I must again and again 
repeat the burden of mv song, the moral restdt, which, 
however weakly 1 mayrli&ve perfprmed my task, I have 
labored incessantl;^, through the whole of my work, to 
draw, and to illustrate ; namely, that this litde tolerated 
lying, as well as great and reprobated falsehood, is wholly 
inconsistent with the character of a serious Christian, and 
sinful in the eyes of the God of Truth ; that, in the daily 
recurring temptation to deceive, our only security is to 
lift up our soul, in secret supplication, to be preserved 
faithlul in the hour of danger, and always to remember, 
without any qiuili/ication of the monitory words, that 
" lying lips are an abomination to the Lord." 



CONCLUSION. 

I SHALL now give a summary of the didactic part of 
these observations on lying, and the principles which, 
with much fearlessness and humility, I have ventured to 
lay down. 

I have stated, that if there be no other true definition 
of lying than an intention to deceive, withholding the 
truth, with such an intention, partakes as much of the 
nature of falsehood as direct lies; and that, therefore, 
lies are of two natures, active and passive ; or, in other 
words, direct and indirect. 

That a passive lie is equally as irreconcilable to 
moral principles as an active one. 

That the lies of vanity are of an active and passive 
nature ; and that, though we are tempted to be guilty, of 
the former, our temptations to the latter are stronger 
still. 

That many, who would shrink with moral disgust from 
committing the latter species of falsehood, are apt to re- 
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main silent when their vanity is gratified, without any overt 
act of deceit on their part ; and are contented to let the 
flattering representation remain uncontradicted. 

That this disingenuous passiveness belongs to that com- 
mon species of falsehood, withholding the truths 

That lying is a common vice, aild the habit of it so in- 
sensibly acquired, that many persons violate the truth, 
without being conscious that it is a sin to do so, and even 
look on dexterity in white lyings as it is called, as a thing 
to be proud of; but, that it were well to consider whe- 
ther, if we allow ourselves liberty to lie on trivial occa- 
sions, we do not weaken our power to resist temptation 
to utter falsehoods which may be dangerous, in their re- 
sults, to our own well being, and that of others. 

That, if we allow ourselves to violate the truth, that is, 
deceive for any purpose whatever, who can say where 
this self-indulgence will submit to be bounded ? 

That those who learn to resist the daily temptation to 
tell what are deemed trivial and innocent Ues, will be bet- 
ter able to withstand allurements to serious and important 
deviations from truth. 

That the lies of flattery are, generally speaking, 
not only unprincipled, but oflfensive. 

That there are few persons with whom it is so difficult 
to keep up the relations of pe&ce and amity as flatterers 
by system ^nd habit. 

That the view taken by the flatterer of the penetratron 
of the flattered is often erroneous. That the really in- 
telligent are usually aware to how much praise and admi- 
ration they are entitled, be it encomium on their personal 
or mental qualifications. 

That the lie of feaH springs from the want of moral 
courage ; and that, as this defect is by no me^ns con- 
fined to any class or age, the result of it, that fear of 
man, which prompts to the lie of fear, must be universal. 

Iliat some lies, which are thought to be lies of be- 
nevolence, are not so in reality, but may be resolved 
into lies of fear, being occasioned by a dread of losing 
favor by speaking the truth, and not by real kindness of 
heart. 
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That the daily lying and deceit tolerated in society, 
and which are generaUy declared necessary to preserve 
good will, and avoid offence to the self-love of others, 
are the result of false, not real benevolence, — for that 
those, who practise it the most to their acquaintances 
when present, are only too apt to make detracting obser* 
vations on them when they are out of sight. 

That true benevolence would insure, not destroy, the 
existence of sincerity, as those who cultivate the be- 
nevolent affections always see the good qualities of their 
acquaintance in the strongest light, and throw their defects 
into shade ; that, consequently, they need not shrink from 
speaking truth on all occasions. That the kindness 
which prompts to erroneous conduct cannot long continue 
to bear even a remote connexion with real benevolence ; 
that unprincipled benevolence soon degenerates into ma- 
levolence. 

That if those who possess good sense would use it as 
zealously to remove obstacles in the way of spontaneous 
truth, as they do to justify themselves in the practice of 
falsehood, the difficulty of always speaking the truth 
would in time vanish. 

That the lie of convenience — namely, the order 
to servants to say, " not at home," that is, teaching 
them to lie for our convenience, is at the same time 
teaching them to lie for their own, whenever the tempta- 
tion offers. 

That those masters and mistresses who show their 
domestics, that they do not themselves value truth, and 
thus render the consciences of the latter callous to its 
requirings, forfeit their right, and lose their chance, of 
having servants worthy of confidence, degrade their own 
characters also in their opinions, and incur an awful guilt 
by endangering their servant's well-being here, and here- 
after. 

That husbands who employ their wives, and wives 
their husbands, and that parents who employ their child- 
ren to utter for them the lies of convenience, have no 
right to be angry, or surprised if their wedded or parental 
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confidence be afterwards painfully abused, since they 
have taught their families the habit of deceit, by en- 
couraging them in the practice of what they call innocent 
white lying. 

The LIES OF INTEREST are sometimes more excusable, 
and less offensive than others, but are disgusting when 
told by those whom conscious independence preserves 
from any strong temptation to violate truth. 

That UEs OF FIRST RATE MALIGNITY, namely, lies 
intended wilfully to destroy the reputation of men and 
women, are less frequent than falsehoods of any other 
description, because the arm of the law defends reputa- 
tions. * 

That, notwithstanding, there are many persons, worn 
both in body and mind by the consciousness of being 
the object of calumnies and suspicions which they have 
not power to combat, who steal broken hearted into their 
graves, thankful for the summons of death, and hoping 
to find refuge from the injustice of their fellow creatures 
in the bosom of their Saviour. 

That against lies of second rate malignity the 
law holds out no protection. 

That they spring from the spirit of detraction, and 
cannot be exceeded in base and petty treachery. 

That UES OF REAL benevolence, though the most 
amiable and respectable of all lies, are, notwithstanding, 
objectionable, and ought not to be told. 

That, to deceive the sick and the dying, is a derelic- 
tion of principle which not even benevolence can excuse ; 
since, who shall venture to assert that a deliberate and 
wilful falsehood is justifiable ? 

That, withholding the truth with regard to the charac- 
ter of a servant, alias, the passive lie of benevolence, is 
a pernicious and reprehensible custom ; that, if benevo- 
lent to the hired, it is malevolent to the hiring, and may 
be fatal to the person so favored. 

That the masters and mistresses who thus perform 
what they call a benevolent action, at the expense of sin- 
cerity, often, no doubt, find their sin visited on their own 
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heads ; because, if servants know that, owing to the Tax 
morality of their employers, their faults will not receive 
their proper punishment, that is, disclosure, when they 
are turned away, — one of the most powerful motives to 
behave well is removed, since those are not likely to ab- 
stain from sin, who are sure that they shall sin with im- 
punity. 

That it would be real benevolence to tell, and not 
to withhold, the whole truth on such occasions ; because 
those who hire servants so erroneously befriended, may, 
from ignorance of their besetting sins, put temptations in 
their way to repeat their fault ; and may thereby expose 
them to incur, some day or other, the severest penalty of 
the law. 

That it is wrong, however benevolently meant, to con- 
ceal the whole extent of a calamity from an afflicted 
person, not only because it shows a distrust of the wisdom 
of the Deity, and implies that he is not a fit judge of the 
proper degree of trial to be inflicted on his creatures, but 
because it is a withholding of the truth with an intention 
to deceive^ and that such a practice is not only wrong, 
but inexpedient ; as we may thereby stand between the 
sufferer and the consolation which might have been afford- 
ed in some cases by the very nature and intensity of the 
blow inflicted ; and lastly, because such concealment is 
seldom ultimately successful, since the truth comes out, 
usually in the end, when the sufierer is not so well able to 
bear it. 

That LIES OF WANTONNESS, are lies which are often 
told for no other motive than to show the utterer's total 
contempt for truth ; and that there is no hope for the 
amendment of such persons, since they thus sin from a 
depraved fondness for speaking, and inventing falsehood. 

That dress affords good illustrations of practical 

LIES. 

That if false hair, false bloom, false eyebrows, and other 
artificial aids to the appearance, are so well contrived, 
that they seem palpably intended to pass for natural beau- 
ties, then do these aids of dress partake of the vicious na- 
ture of other lying. 
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That the il|M|ical man who desires his servant to call 
him out of church, or from a party, when he is not want- 
ed, in oT^r to give him the appearance of the great bu^ 
siness ^i||iich he has not ; and the author who makes his 
publisher put second and third edition before a work of 
which, perhaps even the^r*^ is not wholly sold, are also 

guilty of PRACTICAL LIES. 

That the practical lies most fatal to others, are those 
acted by men who, when in the gulf of bankruptcy, 
launch out into increased splend|| of living, in order to 
obtain further credit, by inducing an opinion that they 
are rich. 

That another pernicious practical lie is acted by boys 
and girls at school, who employ their school-fellows to do 
exercises for them ; or who themselves do them for oth- 
ers; that, by this means, children become acquamted 
with the practice of deceit as soon as they enter a public 
school ; and thus is counteracted the effect of those 
principles of spontaneous truth which they may have 
learnt at home. 

That lying is mischievous and impolitic, because it 
destroys confidence, that best charm and only cement of 
society ; and that it is almost impossible to believe our 
acquaintances, or expect to be believed ourselves, when 
we or they have once been detected in falsehood. 

That speaking the truth does not imply a necessity to 
wound the feelings of any one. That offensive, or home 
truths, should never be volunteered, though one lays it 
down as a principle, that truth must be spoken when 
caUedfor. 

That often the temporary wound given to us, on prin- 
ciple, to the self-love of others, may be attended with 
lasting benefit to them, and benevolfence in reality be not 
wounded, but gratified 5 since the truly benevolent can 
always find a balm for the wounds which duty obliges 
them to inflict. 

That, were the utterance of spontaneous truth to be- 
come a general principle of action in society, no one 
would dare to put 3uch questions concerning their de- 
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fects as I have enumerated ; therefore ibe' difficulty of 
always speaking truth would be almost annihilated. 

That those who, in the presence of their acquuntance, 
make mortifying observations on their personal defects, 
or wound their self-love in any other way, a|re not actu- 
ated by the love of truth, but that their sincerity is the 
result of coarseness of mind, and of the mean wish to in- 
flict pain. 

That all human beings are, in their closets, convinced 
of the importance of tVQth to the interests of society, 
though few, comparatively, think the practice binding on 
them, when acting in the busy scene of the world. 

That we must wonder still less at the litde shame at- 
tached to white lying, when we see it sanctioned in the 
highest assemblies in the kingdom. 

That, in the heat of political debate, in either house of 
parliament, offence is given and received, and the una- 
voidable consequence is thought to be apology, or duel } 
that the necessity of either is obviated only by lying, 
the offender being at length induced to declare that by 
black he did not mean black, but white, and the ofiended 
says, " enough — ^I am satisfied." 

That the supposed necessity of thus making apologies, 
in the language of falsehood, is much to be deplored ; 
and that the language of truth might be used with equal 
effect. 

That, if the offender and offended were married men, 
the former might declare, that he would not, for any 
worldly consideration, run the risk of making his own wife 
a widow, and his own children fatherless, nor those of 
any other man ; and that he was also withheld by obedi- 
ence to the divine command, " Thou shalt not kill." 

That, though there might be many heroes present on 
such an occasion, whose heads were bowed down with 
the weight of their laurels, the man who could thus 
speak and act against the bloody custom of the world 
would be a greater hero, in the best sense of the word, 
as ne would be made superior to the fear of man, by 
fear of God, 
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That some persons say, that they have lied so as to 
deceive, with an air of complacency, as if vain of their 
deceptive art, adding, " but it was only a white lie, you 
know ;" as if, therefore, it was no lie at all. 

That it is common to hear even the pious and the 
moral assert that deviation from truth, or a withholding 
of the truth, is sometimea absolutely necessary. 

That persons who thus reason, if asked whether, while 
repeating the commandment, " thou shalt not steal," they 
may, nevertheless, pilfer in some small degree, would 
undoubtedly answer in the negative ; yet, that white lying 
is as much an infringement oi the moral law as little pil- 
fermg is of the commandment not to steal. 

That I have thought it right to give extracts from many 
powerful writers, in corroboration of my own opinion on 
the subjects of lying. 

That, if asked why I have taken so much trouble to 
prove what no one ever doubted, I reply, that I have 
done so in order to force on the attention of my readers 
that not one of these writers mentions any allowed ex- 
ception to the general rule of truth ; and it seems to be 
their opinion that no mental reservation is to be permitted* 
on special occasions. 

That the principle of truth is an immutable prirmplt, 
or it is of no use as a guard to morals. 

That it is earnesdy to be hoped and desired, that the 
day may come, when it shall be as dishonorable to com- 
mit the slightest breach of veracity as to pass counterfeit 
shillings. 

That Dr Hawkesworth is wrong in saying that the liar 
is univerally abandoned and despised ; for, although we 
dismiss the servant whose habit of lying offends us, we 
never refuse to associate with the liar of rank and opu- 
lence. 

That, though, as he says, the imputation of a lie is an 
insult for which life only can atone, the man who would 
thus fatally resent it does not even reprove the lie of con- 
venience in his wife or child, and is often guilty of it 
himself. 
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That the lying order given to a servant entails conse- 
quences of a mischievous nature ; that it lowers the stand- 
ard of truth in the person who receives it, lowers the 
persons who gives it, and deprives the latter of their best 
claim to their servants' respect ; namely, a conviction of 
their moral superiority. 

That the account given, by Boswell, of Johnson's re- 
gard to truth, furnishes us widi a better argument for it 
than is afforded by the best moral fictions. 

That, if Johnson could always speak the truth, others 
can do the same ; as it does not require his force of in- 
tellect to enable us to be sincere. 

That, if it be asked what would be gained by always 
speaking the truth; I answer, that the individuals so 
speaking would acquire the involuntary confidence and 
reverence of their fellow creatures. 

That the consciousness of truth and ingenuousness gives 
a radiance to the countenance, and a charm to the man- 
ner, which no other quality of mind can equally bestow. 

That the contrast to this picture must be familiar to 
the memory of every one. 

That it is a delightful sensation to feel and inspire 
confidence. 

That it is delightful to know that we have friends on 
whom we can always rely for honest counsel and ingenu- 
ous reproof. 

That it is an ambition worthy of thinking beings to 
endeavor to qualify ourselves, and those whom we love, 
to be such friends as these. 

That if each individual family would resolve to avoid 
every species of falsehood, whether authorized by cus- 
tom or not, the example would soon spread. 

That nothing is impossible to zeal and enterprise. 

That there is a river which, if suffered to flow over 
the impurities of falsehood and dissimulation in the world, 
is powerful enough to wash them all away ; since it 
flows from the fountain op ever living waters. 

That the powerful writers, from whom I have given 
extracts, have treated the subject of truth as moralisU 
only ; and have, therefore, kept out of sight the only sure 
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motive to resist the temptation to lie ; namely, obedience 

TO THE DIVINE WILL. 

That the moral man may utter spontaneous truth on all 
occasions ; but, the religious man, if he acts consistently 
mtist do so. 

That, both the Old and New Testament abound in 
facts and texts to prove how odious the sin of lying is in 
the sight of the Almighty 3 as I have shown in several 
quotations from Scripture, to that effect. 

That as no person has a right to resent being called a 
sloven who goes about in a stained garment, though that 
stain be a single "Dne ; so that person who indulges in 
any one species of lie cannot declare, with justice, that 
he deserves not the name of liar. 

That the all-powerful Being who has said " as is our 
day, our strength shall be," still lives to hear the prayer 
of all who call on Him, and in the hour of temptation 
will " strengthen them out of Zlion." 

That, in all other times of danger, the believer sup- 
plicates for help, but few persons think of praying to be 
preserved from little lyingj though the Lord has not 
revealed to us what species of lying he tolerates, and 
what he reproves. 

That, though I am sure it is not impossible to speak 
the truth always, when persons are powerfully influenced 
by religious motives, I admit the extreme difficulty of it, 
and have given the conduct of some distinguished reli- 
gious characters as illustrations of the difficulty. 

That other instances have been stated, in order to ex- 
emplify the power of religious motives on some minds 
to induce undaunted utterance of the truth, even when 
death was the sure consequence. 

That temptations to little lying are far more common 
than temptations to great and important lies ; that they 
are far more difficult to resist, because they come upon 
us daily and unawares, and because we know that we 
may utter white lies without fear of detection ; and, if 
detected, without any risk of being disgraced by them in 
the eyes of others. 
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That, notwithstanding, they are equally, with great lies, 
contrary to the will of God, and that it is necessary to 
be " watchful unto prayer," when we are tempted to 
commit them. 

I conclude this summary by again conjuring ray read- 
ers to reflect that there is no moral difficulty, however 
great, which courage, zeal, and perseverance, will 
not enable them to overcome ; and, never, probably, was 
there a period, in the history of man, when those quali- 
ties seemed more successfully called into action, than at 
the present moment. 

Never was there a better opportunity of establishing 
general society on the principles of truth, than that now 
afforded by the enlightened plan of educating the infant 
POPULATION of these United Kingdoms. 

There is one common ground on which the most 
sceptical philosopher, and the most serious Christian 
meet, and cordially agree ; namely, on the doctrines of 
the omnipotence of motives. They differ only on the 
nature of the motives to be applied to human actions ; 
the one approving of moral motives alone, the other ad- 
vocating the propriety of giving religious ones. 

But, these motives only can be made to act upon the 
infant mind, which it is able to understand ; and they are, 
chiefly, the hope of reward for obedience, and the dread 
of punishment for disobedience. But, tliese motives are 
all-sufficient; therefore, even at the earliest period of 
life, a love of truth and an abhorrence of lying may be 
inculcated with the greatest success. Moreover, habit, 
that best of friends, or worst of foes, according to the di- 
rection given to its power, may form an impregnable bar- 
rier to defend the pupils thus trained, against the allure- 
ments of falsehood. 

Children taught to tell the truth from the motive of 
fear and of hope, and from the force of habit, will be so 
well prepared to admit and profit by the highest motives 
to do so, as soon as they can be unfolded to their minds, 
that, when they are removed to other schools, as they 
advance in life, they will be found to abhor every de- 
scription of lying and deceit ; and thus the cause of spon- 
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taneoiis truth and general education will go forward, pro- 
gressing and prospering together. 

Nor can the mere moralist, or the man of the world, 
be blind to the benefit which would accrue to them, 
were society to be built on the foundation of truth and of 
sincerity. If our servants, a race of persons on whom 
much of our daily comfort depends, are trained up in 
habits of truth, domestic confidence and security will be 
the happy result ; and we shall no longer hear the com- 
mon complaint of their lies and dishonesty ; and, the 
parents who feel the value of truth in their domestics, 
will, doubdess, take care to teach their children those 
habits which have had power to raise even their inferiors 
in the scale of utility and of moral excellence. Where 
are the worldlings who, in such a state of society, would 
venture to persevere in what they now deem necessary 
white lying, when the lady may be shamed into truth by 
the refusal of her waiting-maid to utter the lie required ; 
and the gendeman may learn to feel the meanness of 
falsehood, alias, of the lie of convenience, by the re- 
spectful, but firm, resistance to utter it of his vakt-de- 
chambre 9 But, if the minds of the poor and the labori- 
ous, who must always form the most extensive part of 
the community, are formed in infancy to the practice of 
moral virtue, the happiness, safety, and improvement, of 
the higher classes will, I doubt not, be thereby secured. 
As the lofty heads of the pyramids of Egypt were ren- 
dered able to resist the power of the storm and the whirl- 
wind, through successive ages, by the extent of their basis, 
and by the soundness and strength of the materials of 
which they were constructed, so the continued security, 
and the very existence, perhaps, of the higher orders in 
society, may depend on the extended moral teaching 
and sound principles of the lowest orders ; for treachery 
and conspiracy, with their results, rebellion, and assassi- 
nation, are not likely to be the crimes of those who have 
been taught to practise truth and openness in all their 
dealings, on the ground of moral order, and of obedi- 
ence to the WILL OF GOD. 
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But, it is the bounden duty of the rich and of the 
great, to maintain their superiority of mind and morals, 
as well as that of wealth and situation. I beseech them 
to remember that it will always be their place to give 
and not to take example ; and they must be careful, 
in the race of morality, to be neither outstripped, nor 
overtaken by their inferiors. They must also believe, in 
order to render their efibrts successful, that, although 
morality without religion is, comparatively, weak, yet 
when these are combined, they are strong enough to 
overcome all obstacles. 

Lying is a sin which tempts us on every side, but is 
more to be dreaded when it allures us in the shape of 
white lies ; for against these, as I have before observed, 
we are not on our guard ; and, instead of looking on them 
as enemies we consider them as friends. 

Black lies, if I may so call them, are beasts and 
birds of prey, which we rarely see ; and which, when 
seen, we know that we must instandy avoid ; but white 
lies approach us in the pleasing shape of necessary 
courtesies and innocent self-defence. 

Finally, I would urge them to remember that if they 
believe in the records of holy writ, they can thence de- 
rive sufficient motives to enable them to tell spontaneous 
truth, in defiance of the sneers of the world, and of 
" evil and good report." 

That faith in a life to come, connected with a close 
dependence on divine grace, will give them power in 
this, as well as in other respects, to emancipate them- 
selves from their own bondage of corruption, as well as 
to promote the purification of others. For, Christians 
possess what Archimedes wanted; they have another 
sphere on which to fix tlieir hold ; and, by that means, 
can be enabled to move, to influence, and to benefit, this 
present world of transitory enjoyments ; a world which is 
in reality safe and precious to those alone who " use it 
without abusing it," and who are ever looking beyond it 
" to a building of God, a home not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." 
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